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V RY young housekeepers of seven, women of mort 
mature age—millions and millions of them know that 
Bon Ami Cake has no equal for cleaning and _ polishing 
windows and mirrors. Thirty-eight years of popularity 


have firmly established 1t as America’s favorite. 


It’s so easy to use... so quick... doesn’t scratch. With 

lamp cloth apply a thin Bon Ami lather over the glass. A 
moment’s wait while the magic film dries —then whisk it off 
with a clean, dry cloth! And there’s your window pane with 
ut a smear, a streak or a finger-mark. . . clear as the very air 
itself. Could anything be more simple ? 
\ll through the house there are dozens of uses for Bon Ami 
Ca ind its “ Partner in Cleanliness,” the soft, snowyv-white 


pP r, You'll find the Powder in its handy sifter-top can 
1 


ularly convenient for bathtubs, basins, tiling, fine 


\nd remember, Bon Ami Powder and Cake blot up dirt 


instead of scouring or scratching it off. Thev never roughen 


NEW YORK 









POWDER 
and CAKE 


every home 
needs both 


















kor Your Car—It’s easy to keep 
etal trim! ny cl an 
nd bright with Bon Am: 
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$2.50 
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A famous family of time-keepers 


t Pe ESE splendid time- 
keepers are all members 
of the Westclox family, famous 
for sturdy construction, long 
life and faithful service. 

Millions of people all over 
the world rely on them, a 
tribute to forty years of careful 
workmanship. 

There is a dependable 
Westclox for every purpose; 


alarm clocks of various designs, 


WESTERN CLOCK COMPANY, I 


i | / { W rn ¢ 


a good-looking watch for your 
pocket and a convenient Auto 
Clock for your car—a com- 
plete time-keeping family—all 
wearing the same trademark. 

Westclox prices range from 
$1.50 to $3.75; 
these same 


models with 





luminous night- on 
“Auto ( lock 


and-day dials, $2.50 
$2.25 to $s.00, = 


A SALLE, ILLINOIS, U.S.A 
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Them that ain 


sore becau 


I told you then. 
rtopa\ nd them that has paid is 


I notice Mellon goes over every once in a wl 








Y DEAR CALVIN Well, I just got down 
here as you suggested me doing. You sai 
uught to go somewhere, so I figured it was CARTOONS 


But he ne 
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By WILL ROGERS 
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‘t paid ain't 


se they did. 
ile thinking 


ver brings 


Well, I Just Got Down Here as You 


JOHNSON 


Suggested Me Doing 


the United States and Greet Briter: © Registered 


so OO By Subscription 


( BY HERBERT 
M nr 3 er kept waiting for my transportation 
ense money, but as it dident come I just figured that with Congress there little resources he had to work wi 
A and you talking so much Economy, that it would naturally look kinder have just about put him in the Alex 
to be ing the Treasury just to send another Ambassador where we You know, Alexander ar 
I took a receipt for the fare and will put in a claim, and by the time have anything in it A war agal 
the various departments it will mean a nice little nest egg for my quit dueling around one d | 
ind l took it over after we had ad ¢ 
Well, it’s been quite a while since I carried on a correspondence with you, and you than we was when we fought agair 
t e forgotten the old handwriting. But we will just take up where we left off, 
t of t gs have happened since then. You sent me over to see about the 
n ent and Mussolini and Russia and a lot of other knickknacks. Well, 
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igainst he » Andy has done mighty well. Hehas built taking Lithuania would be just about the fitting climax to In fact they was getting things in other countries and not 
































ip a surplus that calls for a Congressional raid. This is a proper celebration. from us. They was going away over to Europe to do it 
the first time the boys have met in years when they really Ireland quieted down, just as I told you it would. You And then they got to passing laws, what they could do 
id something to divide up see, they found out in a war with each other that somebody with their own lands and their own Natural resources, and 
Well, that, as I say, settles the debt question as well as got hurt, so why shoot each other for no good at all? So here they wasent asking us anything about 'em. Well, that 
t w be settled. Now that brings us to Disarmament. Ireland is going fine was a fine come-off! What right did they have to pa ‘ 
Summer before last I wrote you about that. I told you China, while you dident send me over with our Marines, _ law telling us what we were to do with their resources 
then that the Washington Conference was a success be- has had a war. It was the usual modern war. Nobody their country? And the funny part the rascals got away 
e we did the sinking, and that the Geneva Conference knows who won. with it! Can you imagine the nerve of some little upstart 
i be the same success under the same conditions. But Now the reason I am taking all these things up is just Nation telling an American Oil Millionaire that he could 
is we had nothing to sink, the party fell flat. Where we like you did in your message to Congress. You drag ina_ dig Oil only fi years more before taking out anoth« 
I é mistake was in not building something in the kind of a rehash of all that has happened since you last lease. Or some other little Pup-Tent Nation still further 
meantime to sink. It’s a mistake to say that disarmament lectured the boys before. So you will pardon me for men- south electing a President that we hadent Vessayed? Here 
not | ble It is possible as long as we are the hosts tioning all the foregoing. But I want to show you that I they were, taking themselves seriously. That wasent so 
ind provide the sinking. Well, I am glad we found that am earning every nickel I get out of the job, and like yours bad, but it was interfering with our trade, our Oil and our 
it a lick as we did. or any presidential Message, I am trying to prove to you” Bananas. 
And don't overlook that little fellow Hugh Gibson and that I am the best man for the job. So it stood to reason Well, we just got out the old typewriter, loaded her 
Admiral Hilary Jones. We thought when the conference that when clouds begin to gather in another direction that with ammunition and commenced t ting the Note 
\ ed that ti wasent hardly big enough; that we I was the one to make a weather report. So we started in to ’em. We would show ‘em! We would keep 'em so bu 
yuld have some better known and bigger names to repre- to pay some attention to our neighbors on the south. Up reading they wouldent have time to pass law But the 
ent us. I know the two Kids. I was with ‘em onthe boat to now our calling card to Mexico or Central America had rascals wouldent even go to the trouble of having t 
1 week and with ‘em in Geneva a week. They notes translated. We on ‘em, but the 
ent very big, but they were the only men we wouldent dip. So we hat we better find 
ever sent to a conference in our lives that got wise . some way to fix this up. ea friend t 
that we were supposed to furnish the drinks for the \ when you lose a frier mney Ww 1 it 
house. We have had bigger men go to conferences, \ beginning to get seriou 


it we never lost as little as we did at this one. So 
the time ever comes before you choose to get out 
)f there, if you can throw anything those two boys’ 


I wish you would doit. TI ey come nearer 





ih ete RSE, as you know up there, Mr. President, some 























being Diplemats than anything we have had at a ist f going down and taking M 
ynference in fifty years Where did this country down here, with no great chair f 
Now the other things you sent me for was Mus- Commercial Clubs, and C} ( merce and Ju 
and Russia. Well, at the time, you remem- and Freshman Chamber ( 1 Rot 
er, everybody was saying that Mussolini would nd Kiwar ind | Pige 
plunge Europe into war any day. Well, if you will Clubs, and No golf pant 
ive one of the help there look back over the files ertising Radio n where 
ff our correspondence you will find where I re- Nation like that me t e O 
ported to you that Mussolini dident want to anyhow It wv n i 
iny more than I wanted to punch Dempsey tion on their part to eve ‘ 
iw; that he would fight when the the trouble of going 
time nr he would have to get tne country VE bb A l 
more territory for his people; but that ahead and do it and erw 
e knew that he was not ready yet we snould ! e take the w t yg 
1 that he did these things to kee] before when we t t ts we a 
Fy LT ea d the ‘ otner Natior scared Sut our W « ne i b t t I 
1 make ‘em think he was g¢ to ‘Well, we picked up the I ‘ ! 
hight now we got no} e fT t A 
Then some that had studied H 
Our Friends to the South Sa ‘Loo t Ex ey t 
eve thing tl tw t 
N°’ that | been a year and a wie t ‘er me 
a half ago, and he hasent plunged got t re 1 \\ ¢ f 1 
inything into war yet, and he is not ome other w 
going to; he is too smart; and he Now I don’t know if it ( 
going to plunge for the next n, ornot. I kinder give 1 credit for 
iple four years, for he knows the doping it out. ‘Cause when t e bal- 
plunging not good. But he has got : > ; so . nce sheets commenced comi: m 
omething that France and all Europe a sae , Oe, : down there, and they w v 
jealous of, and that is the breeding ied oy ce ae: i oes se ping over into the Red, wv that w 
stem. They are raising five hundred thE crc: a : ‘ ack 2 kinder cutting into one yu et 
} ‘ : he: ‘ : chemes, and I can just see you looking 





isand boys a year; and you cat cist rl . . 
1) ¢ ivanced P thod around for something that wasent 
ive a tne advanced war meé as F a a und |! ) yr tha wa 
- 
_ 
_ 




































want, but, after all, nobody has & Diplomat and saying 
ver invented a war that you dident have to have : ‘‘T will take one last chance, as it 
omebody in the guise of Soldiers to stop the bu ra business we want and t's business we 
ett So, you see, he knows that every year he wil are arguing over. I believe just for a last 
ore ready than the year before resort I will send a business man.”’ 
You see, Bo with all of our Diplomacy and And as the foot! eason W on and 
idvancement and education, Natior have never You Know What a Burro is, Don't You? It's a Little Old Kind of a Mule; being the or ly t me of ye ar en College 
¢ me ivilized enough to ell another Nation a It's Not a Piece of Furniture. That's Spelled Beaureaux ever come into anybody *s mind, wh \ 
“€ I i when they absolutely needed it for pened to think of your old pre- 
eir Ove me Nations own big dominions that are been a gunboat or a bunch of Violets shaped like Marines. paratory School of Amherst. It was still up there around 
‘ | } ! y would sell them to We could never understand why Mexico wasent just crazy Northampton to furnish dancing partners for Smith Girls 
me nation wh pul and develop them? No, sir! about us; for we had always had their good-will, and Oil _ till they could get over in a big town and pick up something 
It would ever let anything go and coffee and minerals, at heart permanent. Well, when your thoughts went to Amherst 
ey got their clutches on. They don’t mind losing it in a So when our punitive expeditions Whenever we you couldent hardly help thinking of the old Graduating 
war, but they don’t want to have to sell it; that would be lose a foreign military argument we call it Punitive. Well, class, and of the fellow that they practically had the gradu 
ymmercial. So Muss knows at some time, if he lives when the punitive smoke had cleared away we couldent ation for. Amherst had practically existed for four ye 
g enough and Italy’s marksmanship don’t improve, that figure out why they dident appreciate the fact that they just to advance the qualities of a student called Morrow 
e will have to go out hunting and bring in some more had been shot in the most cordial manner possible; that They voted at the end of the graduation as to what b 
where hi pec ple have room to live we were only doing it for their own good. We couldent the class would be apt to acomplish things that would mal 
Now that brings us down to Russia. Russia just thrive realize their attitude in not falling on our necks and bless- people doubt he come from Amherst. Well, Morrow g 
izanda. She does love propaganda. Instead of _ ing us for giving them the assistance of our superior know] every vote in the class but two, and you got those two 
the money and improving her country, why, she edge of government Now Morrow votec you, but there has always beer 
é t out te try and buy propaganda. If she spent that Well, to show you that they couldent take a joke and _ traditional suspicion that you dident vote for Morrow. | 
ich money at home, then invited people in too see how’ were utterly lacking in humor, th y resented it instead of fact the fi you ever cast is suspects f being a i 
e was doing, why she wouldent need any propa- thanking us. We got to counting up and taking census, of a famil) Now I am not saying it 0 r 
so R , just remains poor, just to show the and we found that our last Southern friend geographically hearsay with m«¢ I got the story from Morrow. Ws 
1 the ( ght. The y call each other Comrades, but was located at Brownsville, Texas, and Key West, Florida d you! self a good fellow by not holding 
they don't call each other to dinner very regular Well, that dident make us lose any sleep. But the first t that the rest of the class outside your- 
Poland } got independence, and they want to do some thing we knew these people were buying things, and we self considered him the brightest bo. 
g to celebrate their independence, and they figure that looked close and they dident have our trade-mark on ‘em Continued on Page 192 
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Wille OLD NEIGHBORHOOD 
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' 
i Hance for isn't ¢ " ge 
' ¢ t ye And the early morning gw t r i and 
at a point two or three miles west olf I t ce t é " eat 
Princeton, I left the main-traveled road and men the image gre evements 
took the lane leading south. In the shank of e ther t ’ nent 
the evening I turned in at B y's place | ( t e are? 
fter driving 100 miles in the rain. him. The yh t 
It was in the old neighborhood, the one i ‘ nm¢ air 
which Barney and I were born. He is the : ed to have we 
usin nearest my own age and the one I have Barney owns the north eighty of 
own best. There is nothing restless about Stout farm. Shortly after he was 1 
Barney. Hewas born ona farm three-quarters now alittle more t} 1 twenty-five vears ag 
of a mile from the one he now owns, grew up on one adjoin- JI8 Jar JE louse the place was parceled out in order to facil bats a 1 
ng and has lived in the neighborhood all his life. Barney VY VW ° es — sale, and Barney took the north eighty, on w h the farn 
has been around. Hehas been to Chicago and Kansas City, buildings were located, at a price of $ ) He owne 
ind e he went on an ex ion to Texas to look at land. CARTOONS BY HERBERT JOHNSON horses, cattle and hogs in number ifficient t to t. the 
He ha e to the state fair time and again. But, on the necessary farming implements,and had about $! 
whole, he is a well-rooted citizen of the type and kind There is no assumption here that the grievances of the His father signed a note with him for the 


n whose behalf certain of his fellow countrymen shout farmer are entirely imaginary. He has his troubles. Nor down payment; the balance rode along on a mortgage 
ntless jeremiads is this a concession to the belief that his woes may be Barney paid off the note and the mortgage long ago. | 
healed by statutory enactment. That which is known toa _ place is clear; he owns a little bank stock and has some 
Farmers Then and Now certainty is that they never have been so healed. Anyhow, money out at interest. There is nothing spectacular about 
I have so long been familiar with the farming scene that Barney's very modest success, but he told me he'd made 
no epic of success. Still less the injustice wrought upon it no longer moves me deeply ttle money every y¢ 
] ched in the key of despair. It The farmer, it seems to me, has done about as well as any- 
a discussion of farm problems, or a pre- body else. Compared with that led by his father, Barney A Few More Acres for Corn 
ption for the relief of farm woes. Nor does it deal at Hance lives a life of luxury and ease. 
with the life and work of Barney Hance. He is ex- As I have indicated, Cousin Barney is just an average {ye old Stout farm ill smooth plowland now. Ever 





this endeavor, which is that of posting farmer. He has fair intelligence, was given a certain plod 





rta vid recollections of boyhood upon the back drop ding industry and has practiced reasonable thrift and are gone. The gaunt deadened tree lepreasing skeletons 





he present. It is, briefly, the saga of two generations caution. He isn’t stingy, but he doesn’t spend money he of a green forest, have disappeared, and the hawks and 
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class The Farmer, it Seems to Me, Has Done About as Well as Anybody FElse Page 50 
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SILVIER IBIL 


ISS PEGRAM, looking 
aloof as Artemis, stood 
listening to the 


between the 


con- 
ference lady in 
broadcloth and 
beige fox and Miss Burgess, the 


moss-green 


head of the department. 
I haven't the shadow of an 
ount here,” the lady an- 
nounced in an indifferent, rather 
charming voice, “‘and I don’t 
have had 


more, I 





one. 
haven't any 


money to sp 





peak of, with me. 
But this young woman has just 
shown me a dress which is ex- 
ctly what I want to wear to a 
at which I’m due in 


I don’t suppose 


incheon 





alf an hour. 
} re i ant ¢ . . ] 

ere is any way you could let 
t on and wear it out of 
ounts at other 


‘ y ou have ac 


stores?”’ Miss Burgess asked 
ties of 
you haven't any 
up. My T 
Coleman Fahnstock 


them. But 
time to look 
ame is Mrs 


You'll find 
al Register, if that 





them 


nein theSoci 





hospitable volume is of interest 
to you. I belong to the Colony 
Club and I have made the tele- 
phone bdo | 

“T’ve heard of Mrs. Fahr 
tock,’ Miss Burgess said 
uickl ‘You'll pardon me, 
Mrs. Fahnstock, but just as a 


ty, have you any way of 


: 1999 
identifying yourself? 


strawberry 


»” Mrs, 


‘No, I’m 






mark on my shoulder‘ 
Fahnstoc k drawled. 
ifraid not I've 


ble to find n 


always been 


self without 









far.” 


rY i earcn so 


Miss Burgess 


, Wno was not a 


humorist, smiled politely. ‘I 
thought if you had a card per- 
hap 

[ma e one The lady 
opened he izard bag. “Prob 
ibly not. Here's a letter, any 
way -twoletters. I don’t know 


convinc- 


‘Il prove 


ing They were sent to my ad- 


whether they 








1 n Greenwich, you se¢ Nok 
Of course, I m have picked eenmemnanememmamee 
them ul the streets.”’ 
Mi Burgess had glanced at 
tne ¢ ve] re 
That's quite all right, Mrs. Fahnstock,”’ she declared 
just a form t ou understand. You'll be wanting to 
unt with us, won't you, Mrs. Fahnstock?”’ 
You might start one, though I'll probably drop in to- 
m Ww and { you t hand I loathe having bills out 
Ti it y 
At | I e the credit department send a card to 
ir addrs Now don't you want Miss Pegram to help 
is acne 
Car ‘ Chat iwfully nice I won't forget how 
é ] l hee 
We're ( ted t be of service Miss Burgess de- 
ire 
Mrs. F: Wa 1 back to the French-gray cubicle, 
whe e |} tris arious gowns, trailed by beautiful, 
voking Miss Pegram, who was raging within 
That was the way. If you were rich you could get away 
t t y. Two letters and a few arrogant words, and 
the choice of the stock was given to you. Hot chance she, 
Helen Pegram, would have of walking into a two-hundred- 
ess Without paying acent. And she needed a dress 
4 ‘ = ‘ + 
Na a may t ‘ ged by those reflectior , al iile that 
was aggneved, not at Mrs. Fahnstock, who had 
ted her e a human being and continued te ) 
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Je, 


lo th 
which w 
le gly 


tonight 


Miss I 





as ugly a 





Miss Burgess Had Gtanced at the Envelopes. ‘‘That’s Quite All Right, Mrs. Fahnstock,’’ 


She Dectared. ‘‘Just a Formality, You Understand’’ 

‘I haven't bought a dress of this sort since I don’t know 
when. But I happen to be going to an old-lady luncheon 
and that generation always thinks simple clothes a little 
disrespectful.” 

‘Yes, I know,’’ Helen Pegram answered, although all 
she knew on the subject was that that was what she was 
supposed to say. 

Fortunately the instinct for the required response had 
become practically automatic in Miss Pegram, for she was 
not thinking very much about Mrs. Fahnstock. 
wondering whether she would be able to stall off Mr. 
Montgomery for yet another time with her headache story 
Not 


when she 





She was 


a chance. It had even sounded a little suspicious 
used it last. 

A new dress for that evening! It was a cable over which 
she might cross the chasm to the land of her dreams—to 


society. 


PEGRAM—MONTGOMERY 


At the Little Church Around the Corner were n 





arried today, 
‘ | 








M Helen Pegram and Mr. S. Otis Montgome the wel 
nown business man and society favorite. Mi am has re 
cently moved t , where she 


well known socially 


o New York from Mumford, I 


That might have been, with more details about Mr. 
r clothes. 
very probably would have been if Ed Pegram 


sendir 


Montgomery, of course, and a description of he 
In fact, it 
little ir 


ad hurried a g the money which was Helen’s 


pened sl 


Her 


IoD 


which Helen Pegr 





tomers In 


the 
nd 
ey 
— 
Ww ‘ 





histime. Me 
mance W 
dead of t 
It was the se 
Pegram |} | 
She had an ir 
t idge the he 
stock’s gowr 


seemed so | 
“Mrs. Fahr 
erm 1 4 

dres ou 





no chances 


Mrs 


examining her reflection in the 





lady-come-to-see,”’ she commented g 
please the dowagers.”’ 
Helen Pegram had the dress Mrs 
in, over her arm 
“Do you want thi 


3s sent 


“No, I’m staying in town overnight 


it to No. West 56th Street, in care 
Thanks a lot for helping me.”’ 
“It was a pleasure,’’ Miss Pegran 
Mrs. Fahnstock 
the cubicle. “I think I'll 


evening dress, too-—the citron one 


take that 

**This one y 

‘Yes, send it to the same addres 
difficulty because of my 
doesn’t matter.” 

After she had escorted Mrs. Fahr 
back and consulted Mi 
There was no diffi 
Miss Burgess 


good new customer for us. 


Helen went 
citron georgette. 
‘‘Sure, send it on,”’ 


“Oh, did you look her up?”’ Hele: 
“Haven't had Miss Burgs 


woman doesn’t grow a manner like t 


time,” 


being unkne 


Mrs. I t 
t +} 
Nu t t 
t wl 
yare ¢ 
Fal WwW 
1 
new 1] i 
surge te 
most extra 
t} } 
g me aske 
ow re 
) 
evgram oe 
Ber d 
that Ar rn 
e W 1 e ¢ 
iob wa thir 
imwou 
1 f; . 


Fahnstock was finished. She st 


I 


out to Greenw 


started out but turns 
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By Charles Brackett 
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‘ 
It was past the usual hour for Helen's luncheon. After time. There was a brittl e to his nature. | t f ting 
e had arranged for the de ery she poke to Miss Burge een it at tea one day at the Roosevelt, when t . 
and went down to the lunch room Benson's ran for had not brought cream for their tea and their r 
ts cant ; vetting cold 
ey yy j } king up wi h Heeler iT He what ‘ . uf uf as 
( take. Itw i whole me nitself. But emanded of hir } ( t 
tw the use ol econon ng and Saving a few cent got to give us better se ( | ! tot 
ered her unt piness the consolation of a chicker ment.”’ y f 
1 and a wedge of coconut cake That was Mr. Montgom«s ‘ Alw the ge the « 
As she ate it she contemplated what the immediate fu- man, but not one on whor { ‘ ( \ ght t 
t ‘ f he An afte on of being st e to difficult If meeting Mr. Montgor ‘ , 
vom f selling clothes she adored to people whose px herself wit me st A test ther w Pe 
them w a me 1 about half-past four the watched he ( haw e ré ipon t \ ‘ 
essity of telephoning S. Otis Montgomery, who had her und nd key whene r é 
er that half-past four was about the best time to who demanded her company at inescapable functior ‘ Awfu er we tht 
eak to hin me importunaté er W f I eful at Be 
We usu have a little tiffin in the office about four. ambitious family and whom she ild ff against G lancing wit 
Eng Lh dan’t uu know Otis Montgome I trinate + the time the ; 
en could foretell the conversation almost to a word: early encounters, it had seemed to her more romantic to be Helen Pegram wv 
Is Mr. Montgomery there?” free as air, a spirit untamed by life. It hardly coincided n him a smile ! t 
Just a minute, I'll see. Will you hold the wire, please?”” with that character to mew it that she had a headache —remart My name's Montgor 
\t last his “‘ Hello!” every time they had a date Otis Montgomer 
that you, Mr. Montgomery? This is Miss Pegram.”’ Helen could see Mr. Montgomery " ( id see And mine’s Pegrar 
Hello, hello, hello. How’s tricks, little girl?” him first at the dance to which Minnie Coffin had taker Pleased,’ he said. She 
| Oh, everything is all right, but I’ve got kind of a head- her. It was the ipseription dance f the J y Hour, a fully Say, that in aw 
nd I’m afraid I can’t come to dinner.” club to which Minnie belonged. Minnie had been too got on,”’ he mmente 
I’y ery sorry for that. I was planning a quiet little bashful to ask a fellow, soshe had invited Helen. The part It was a black I M 
ner I think you’d have liked. Nothing gaudy, but real was given at a hall down in Greenwich Village and it was Burgess had reduce I 
1 know the swellest function Helen Pegram had attended up t it her, because Bertha w 
In rry, too.” that time. In sizing up the fellows there, Helen had put bargain, but M Burge 
We ee you sometime.” down the one who developed into Mr. Montgomery as the It’s the best dress that’s going 
And this time the conversation was sure to close on that very swellest of the lot ne You've got to go to P 
e sentence—that sentence which was so much more He was not good-looking, but Helen Pegram was throug} Helen was at once ir ‘ Mr. M r 
than any “farewell forever.” If he hung up after it with good-looking men. Eric Peterson, her first love the knowledge of the world. | Pegrar Pets ‘ 
e Pegram-Montgome ry in ident was closed She could love Mumford had enshrined had heen blond and beau would have t! ight it wa ist 
e of what would be said, because the conversation t is the iT But he had gone \ to Ne } It a simple litt € 
taken place on two successive Fridays. On each of probably because she taunted him about not being an Makes the other g 
| then ist at the last moment, Mr. Montgomery had _bitious or amounting to anything, and that had been the Bronx, if iknow what In 
elented and spoken aga last of I Pete , not ever -” 1 t was wi If there w et 
} He vait a minute. How about next Friday Helen herself had come East And it |} hee he the t 1 A 
| And she, relying on Ed Pegram, had accepted. Mr Mr. Montgomery was something that books d be the iown in front of n 
Mf wa would never postpone the engagement athird with a French word which Helen, in ré ng. DI inced a ee ee 
‘ 














‘*l Suppose You Think I'm Terrible,’’ She Told Him 
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Ile GOY Tile JOB 


By William hazlett Upsom 





it Was Bes 
Mea! That Mar 
Had Had 
in Weeks 


the 


shali 


NE pleasant evening toward the end of August, 

g P e Reginald Marshall sat in the haymow 

f a barn in the little town of Andelot, Haute- 

M e, I Private Marshall was completely dis- 
ted w ( Everything seemed to be wrong 

It would have soothed him a great deal, he reflected, 

e could have gone around to call on some nice sympa- 

thetie girl and told her his troubles. Almost any girl who 

lerstood English would have served the purpose. But 

pparently there were no girls in Andelot except French 

» he had to content himself with going over his mis- 


ind 











lis ma evance was that he was in the artillery. He 
. nterested in the artillery. He was a graduate of 
the engineering course at Cornell, and at the begin- 
g of t W he and all his college friends had applied 
‘ tme the engineer corps. His friends had been 
epted t he had been rejected because he was slightly 
earsighted. A year later he had been drafted and passed 
g tl igh At his own request he had been put in the 
‘ net but when he got to France he had been trans- 
n spite of all his protests —to the artillery 

About | i yur ago he had arrived in Andelot along 
with a dozen other replacements for a battery of the 
i teenth | 1A tillery At once he had applied to the 
: mmand of the battery for a transfer back to 

t enginee 
ipt i made him feel like a fool had insisted 
tanding at attentior and tacking a “‘sir’’ onto each 
e. When Marshall explained the situation, the 
t had replied that he had ne time to bother with 

y y r ry té 
But M: I t id pl ded, ‘‘I think I could serve 
intry more efficiently in the engineers.” 

As a te the captain had answered, ‘‘you are 





<pected to think; you are expected to do as you are 


| ‘ ick had ended the interview. Along with 
placements, Marshall had been assigned to this 

+ and here he was 
it rY hame. Marshall had an uncle who wasa 
the ¢ neers, and this uncle had often told him 


brains of 


All the 
And 


neer 


» the the Army. 
st Point went into this branch 
rgotten the words of the engi 
hom he and his Cornell friends had 
‘is the 


said the sergeant, or ly place 


ivates, but with your educa- 


tior " yn work up to be lieutenants, captains, or 

even n And you'll be in with a swell crowd. Even 
‘ nk «¢ " te erge + 

t f wi vith their | r The 





ILLUSTRATED 


design bridges, fortifications, and highways, and the in- 
fantry and artillery and labor battalions do the work.” 

He had no doubt 
main he had probably 


That is what the sergeant had said. 
exaggerated a little, but in the 
spoken the truth. Marshall knew he ought to be 
engineers, but he realized he could not convince any of 


in the 


these dumb artillery officers. 

There was one chance left, He got some 
Y. M. C. A. paper out of his pack and wrote a letter to his 
uncle, asking him to use his influence in getting him a 
transfer. On the envelope he wrote his uncle’s most recent 
address: Camp Greene, Charlotte, North Carolina. He 
walked overtothe company clerk's office, mailed the letter, 
and then returned to the barn, where most of the other 


however. 


replacements were by this time sleeping soundly. 

It would be a long while, he realized, before he could 
expect any action from his uncle. In the meantime he 
decided to make the best of things in the artillery. 

“‘T will keep my eyes open,” he said to himself, ‘‘and 
grab any opportunities that come along. And sometime, 
somewhere, I am going to get myself a good job in this 
man’s Army.” With this comforting thought, he snuggled 
down in his blankets and went to sleep. 

The next morning he started his first day in the artillery. 
After breakfast the first sergeant of the battery took charge 
of the twelve replacements. The sergeant was a hard- 
looking man by the name of Connor, and he made them a 
little speec h. 

“Right at the start,’ he said, ‘I’m going to give youse 
guys a little advice. You're in the Army and you ain't 
going to forget it for one minute. What's more, you're in a 
Regular Army outfit that is hard-boiled as he Every- 
body in this outfit is tough, and I’m the toughest of all. 
Any time I tell you to do anything, you're going to do it, 
and you're going to like it. You are nothing but filthy 
You don’t know nothing. You don’t amount to 
And if you ever disobey an order of mine or try 
to give me any lip or even look at me cross-eyed, I'll knock 





recruits. 
nothing. 


you for a row. Come with me!” 

He took them to a field outside of town and turned 
them over to a corporal. Pails, brushes and old rags were 
issued to them and they spent the rest of the morning 
washing the battery water cart and a couple of escort 
Marshall worked with an insignificant-looking 
little private by the name of George Scully. 
said Scully plaintively, 


wagons. 


“This is a hell of an outfit,” 
““where they bawl you out and insult you before you've 
I'm afraid I’m not going to like it.”’ 
“But 


done anything at all. 
“I know I'm not going to like it,’’ said Marshall. 


there’s no use letting it get your goat.” 

Marshall worked hard and industriously. He wanted to 
make a good impression. But he could not he!p once ina 
while thinking longingly of the Engineer Corps—-where a 
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man worked with his brains. At noon the dar 
for lunch and then they came back and washed more 
wagons. It was amazing how many of these ve es there 
were in a battery of field artillery 

In the middle of the afternoon First Sergeant ( 


came walking by 
‘Listen, youse guys!”” he 
for a smart baby to put on kitchen police. Any 


to volunteer 


and regarded them severe 





said at ler 











With Many Hatts and With Much Pushing 
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k thinking. Washing wagons was 











MIT 
t looked as if it would soon be over 
er on tne ther hand might ist 
‘ tw lid be nott yluntese 
eplacement Nd \ ttie Greek 
nce wv restaurant in Philadel; 
NO} 11d the sergeant Comeo 
ed off with the sergeant, and the 
1 ippertime they 1 f 
tired. a the thought 1 good 
the tf n Was most easing 
er t ew idden commot 
‘ t ergeant strode throug the 
hiatl i outing orde 
f nd hitch! The batt I 
! t i the neiped Scully wit nis 
vent out into the lage street, where 
gy up to the accompaniment ol mu 
( t nd officers 
n't doanvthing in this Arn said 
whole lot of hollering and yelling 
yur goat aid Marsha 
1, until finally the battery was formed 
tretched from one end of the village 
There were four big 155-millimeter 
i i whole string of fres} washed 
hen, several carts, about two hundred 
manw t ; The officers, noncoms 
e men rode horse The cannoneer 
i one W ed 
ither replacements were on foot at the 
n, forming part of a group of twenty o 
e¢ extra men who seemed to have 
the ttery started the marc} 
A i the nort It was rumored 
' Front 
‘ - mabe hot and not too cold 
t e marching along After fift 
ey ten-minute halt. during whicl 
e road and rested. Ther 
er I ywed by another ter 
t Ug tne ight (rraqduall\ 
f The stray it into his 








on the Wheels, the Guns Were Finally Dragged Across the Swamp Into the Town of Matancourt 




















r later the battery was 


s second night's march 


He was not used to these long marches w 
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LEID’S LEAV 





it as light as it should 


YELL me honestly, Fred, is 
be?" my cousin Helen asked, with grave eyes, when 
i had tasted the cake. 

i It’s a real 
cottage not a titbit of luxury nicknamed the Hut or the 
cover that Helen could 
Aimes, 
Helen is forty-four now, to my fifty. 

a kind of cake that Ted 


Helen was giving me tea in her cottage 
ack, but just the ct eapest bit of 


d when her | and his income were 


usbar d, Jac k 


You see,”’ she explained, — 

















ised to like when he was little. It came from a shop in 
those days, but now I’m trying to make it.” 
tH '’ I said. ‘Ted coming home?” 
This Ted was the only child of Helen and Jack. From 
e } gone out into the great world, six years 
efore, to slay such dragons and giants as he might meet 
f int house of a big trading company in West 
Isn't it glorious?”’ she said, with a glow in her face. 
H t ' He ing in the Timbaru next Mon- 
[ three months of having him here! 
; + " 1¢ l ’ 
\ e Helen's} yes looked almost glazed 
I with a kind of high ecstasy held very taut. I had 
en people looking like that in Russia—country people, 
nimaginably simple-minded. They used to stop 
on the don Easter morning and say ‘‘Christ is 
er ust as if they were Mary telling the disciples about 
a Isn't it wonderful?”’ 
As a isin more like a brother, I used to see Helen at 
t é woe} The next time I called I saw on the 
\ a and a Times, with the Shipping 
Inte ( the ( 
I " yanee ne avowed “I’m taking the 
? ile fortnight, so as to know where Ted is 


s ports of ( all, 


\ Se li, Monrovia, 


h things as a guide book 


all the way 


Freetown, Bathurst, 





would probably star at each place —views of ‘‘ Teneriffe 


Atlas unremoved,” and the like 
over her vision of Ted seeing them on his way. Ted, she 


and in order to gloat 
explained, had always had the seeing eye, the artist’s eye, 
the eye that fills things with fineness. ‘‘Once, 
tiny, he couldn’t remember the word ‘sunflowers,’ 
called them ‘flowers 
about it.’ Wasn’t it vivid? 


when he was 
so he 
you know, the ones the bees buzz 
He used to imagine the look 
of all sorts of far-away places. One evening that we were 
out in the garden—he was eight then--he suddenly said 
to me, ‘I suppose at this time in America the young wolves 
will be just beginning to yawn in their lairs and the Indian 
corn will be sprouting in the cool air.’ It almost frightens 
me sometimes— he will have seen so many marvelous things 
in that wonderful way. How shall I ever be able to make 
it not dull for him to be with me for three months?” I 
could see she was reading up hard, coaching herself to be 
an intelligent listener when the young god should speak of 
his travels 

The week after that it was all Lisbon and Vigo, Corunna 
and Cherbourg. Only a week now and Ted would be at 
Southampton. When Helen spoke of this climax the 
sunken beauty of her youth surged up again into her face; 
she was translated and glorified, like a girl when she knows 
her first love is returned. 

I asked might I take her in my little car to meet the 
Timbaru at Southampton. But Helen said no in a way 
that showed me how she had got the whole business worked 
out in her mind—each turn and possible circumstance. 
Clearly she thought Ted might find it less trying to meet 
her at the cottage door than among a shipload of strange 
But one thing she did ask gravely and 
eagerly—that I would meet Ted at Shilbury Station. Of 
course, she said, he could walk the five miles from there, 
and the milkman bring the luggage. But the 
snobbish of women coveted for Ted the genial feel of a 


people. for, 


least 


fortunate traveler's homing to country places in England 


the friend with an expectant face among the station master’s 
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She Said With a 
‘Ow, Ted, You are Funny!"' | 


Giggle, 


roses, the car waiting ready in the white dust of the 
yard—every little circumstance of we!come that feeds the 
circumstantial hunger of home-coming heart | 


Just wouldn’t 1? But the boat was 


in the bay, and then Ted wired that he must go 


made tate Dy a storn 





up to town from the boat—‘‘Imperative business Lon- 
don’’—and then there was not a word more for three days 





1 would reach Shil- 


3ut the fourth day brought balm— Te 
bury Station that evening at five. 

im 
WAS there early, and the train was late. So I had time 
to think quite a lot about Ted as I patroled the dowr 


platform 








He had been a child of promise, a marvelous child. I 
begin to think that every first-born child of ingenuou 
For Helen and Jack the only 
whether Ted should be 


question was 


parents is that 
premier, primate, commander ir 
chief or simply a great poet 

They found him manly beyond all belief 
only four and used to delve in 


When he was 
a cartload of sand, | 
stumping across the garden to Helen, his 
with honorable sweat, to show her the wooden spade that 


e came 


brow shinir 


he had stuck upright in the sand 
“You notus, muvver,” he said, ‘““how men leave the 


spades?”’’ Besides, he was a wit. Had he not said, wher 
rebuked for his infant gre 
wait till all the fizzy drink 


people’s glasses : ig 


‘““How can you ’xpect me to 


rreed 
greed, 


has *vaporated into other 


Of course such a prodigy had to be given his chance 
the most the best of 


liberal sense prep schools, pub 








schools, universities—-everything. For Helen and Jack the 

provision of these aids to greatness was not too easy to be : 
exciting. Jack was the London cashier of a West Africar ‘ 
company; much gold passed through his hands, but 
that stuck there was quite a lean salary. So there had t i 
be managing here and managing there. Jack took out a | 
education-endowment policy to defray the coming schoo 








pres Nome 


A meena = 
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This meant premiums, but Helen and Jack abol 








ed the immer holiday at a far n the akes Iso 
Imm a2yV al a farm 1 sak ; a 

their seats once a week at the great Queen’s Hall! concerts 
es 
I hat financed the school vears As to the university, Jack 
meant to fight tooth and nail. all the school rs. for more 
romotior Be i be winning, by 
then. the sc ips that his due 

r} cheme might have worked v well, for all that I 
now i the wa id not knocked out its corner stone, 
which was Jack. It left Helen and Ted to live on a pension 
( ghty pounds a year and a grant of a hundred and fifty 
pounds for ea year t Ted should leave school. The 


grant was the wreath that the West African company laid 


the grave of its cashier. But it did even more 


It said 


and left school with a ct 





e might hope to ascend a high stool in the office 





I had known Helen first as a girl having a good time in a 
n fathe ouse. She was then an undeniable grouser 
but a shrew She ildn't bear” this and she 
uldnt st that, ar her pet way of te ling you 
ngs was to start with a sigh and ‘“‘I am so distressed,” o7 
‘m so disappointed I have not heard one of these 
mulas from her since the great Ted was born, and from 
day the smash came she has been the most patient 
mar I KNOW ne nad always heen tne most beautifu 
e more yeu heat em, the better they'll be,”’ is an old 
ng to say about women, but Fate tried it out well or 
en and found it was true It was as if she had never 
te got the full run of all the fine stuff that was in her 


good times were gone and her world tumbling to pieces 


re wasn't a whine about her when she was throwing 
the relative comfort of Wimbledon after Jack’s death, 


P o( he last hone of hearing their beloved Beethoven 
great played, and taking that charmless cottage in 
Wiltshire, there to typewrite in solitude and privation 
during Te tern t Chellingham Schoo! 

Ted was all right. That endowment policy looked after 
him. So did that grant. Helen would not put a coin of 





these funds ta any use that was not for the whol 

special good of Ted. She ran the house and hers« 

pension and on the fruits of the typewriting. Ver rn ‘ 

and skinny fruits they were, for Helen couldn't be g 

see that in business you have to take thought f , 

as well as your customers But the over wast lL wy 

Ted pastured. I did think at times that he threw hims« 

almost too warmly into Helen’s devices for keeping ; 

thick But I suppose we were all pretty beastly in t 

way when we were his age I used to chafe a little 

at a way he had of grumbling about her prec 

with kitchen affairs and food prices. He seemed to t 

that this was rather low of her He had once showr y ' ~ 

of positive horror when some Che ngham friend w greeting é 
expected to look in at the cottage But Helen felt ] et ‘ t t t t 
that deep down his heart was all right. And the West 

African company had not found fault with it when t ‘ 

time came for Ted to embrace man's estate as the n Jon't | " 

junior of its clerks. And of course, one couldn't be critica I} t t r 

now, with the boy just coming home ‘ f ’ ; wie : 


mi sried there. ¢ ‘ ‘ P y = 


} ign ttle sequence of sounds had begun wt sne i nd alarn A t 
trair nto Shilburv Statior the tinkling na signa tre jeer g ast ‘ 


g ‘ 
box, the double joggle of a lever, the wooder flop of the remained of +? ++ : ‘ ‘ 
red arm at the end of the platform, and then the puffing o fire OI w tn 

the train, stili unseen but audibly toiling up the long valley face there were left t t 

from the last station, and ceasing to puff as it glides int é pow 

view round the last corner, its smokeless engine framed ir A total brute, in my place, wv 


an arch 4 few more seconds and you may be seeing a as a common had lot, a quits 


face take light at sight of your own trange woman we read of whose 


No such face could I find as the windows slid past Hell, going down to the chambe 
Could Ted have missed it? The only persons I saw getting tainly thir that pe nage But the sr 
out were a cross-looking couple a man of no age that you entage ol me tnat not mere brute t ignt mie 
could guess and a woman cadaverously white. The animal trying hard not to be killed ' 


woman's age, too, might have been any from twenty to fort, nto an emptying bath and fight ne w 


The man detrained first, glowered round, saw the one terror, against the sw ng suct 
porter that Shilbury has, and hailed him uncivilly H it down to be drowned in a sewer 


you there! Get out this stuff.” Continued on Page 147 


‘*‘Won't You Let Me Kiss You?'’ Helen Said 
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Tae GREAT BAT FIGHT 


Some Advance Chapters From the Memoirs of 
DOUBT it a this time, ome nine ears te, G@eORGE Baerrr Bakker 20. dor ot sanis they got money, they got ere 














even Herbert Hoover could tell at all clearly how they got in touch with steamship lines, they got 
t was all done and kept out of the papers. To those 160,000 Americans safely home 
m, and to all close to him in those curious, high-ceilinged With this crucial condition continuing for weeks, months, Then came Belgium’s plight—-her people facing star 
aumbers of the old Hétel Crillon, the temporary offices of | the secret still was kept; that interminable procession of tion. They organized the Commission for Relief in Belgiun 
the American Feod Administrator in Paris, those oper food shipments still kept moving to Europe. Finally,un- under guardianship of the United States Government 
weeks of the first year of peace, 1919, were a nightma der the bold thrusts that distinguish modern American represented by our ambassador. After a year of it, Hoover 
In those three bare, ornate rooms, Herbert Hoover and _ business strategy, and with that intricate mentalswordplay came home to get help. 
se of us who were his immediate associates at the time, which distinguishes Old World diplomacy, the barriers Of all this I knew little or nothing. I had recently sold 
eceive i enir the last day of 1918, two against American products were gradually brokendownand my publishing-company stock and was fre After a 
mal communications ightest public intimation of our entire Armistice surplus marketed at wartime prices. dinner in New York, this very strong attractive man came 
the contents of the first of these communications would I was there; saw it all. I saw Hoover, thwarted from all over and sat down at my side 
ost certair have produced in America an unfortu- sides by the hatreds engendered by war, wearied almost He said, ‘‘My name’s Hoover. I’ve got one of the worst 


te and untimely irritation against the Allies, an im- beyond human endurance, fight on. I saw him fight, saw jobs in the world.” 








mediate and catastrophic collapse of our whole agricultural him suffer, saw him, finally, and at the very brink of ruin, He sat still for a while without saying anything. I 

structure, and perhaps one of the most acute panics in victorious. I saw all this and remember it all viv idly; yet, noticed how tired he was under that imperturbable ex 
1 nar terio how wo 

tor ed, how grave 
It ime in the A fte a wnille 
m of ded he sa ‘I want 








560,000,000 The Job 


pounds of Amer- 


pork prod 














in | H' rOLD of 
ict whicn the the work he 
Allies had indi was starting ir 
ted, as late as Be m. * We're 
Decembe fif nning a boat 
teenth. as the | ouse. t 
ne 1 tor the ‘ the pro 
nont f Janu ning 
i if | whi h 0 De ¢ 
was on the way | im and the 
them, was now ipied sect 
i ynger needed | , | ‘ 
and would not ( then est 
f ece ved tute We must 
The second rise ig ‘ | 
communication of ¥ any aie | 
am from the mor te 
Allied slockade ! y! r | 
Council. It said ha an . 
that the ship y P m ¢ 
ment of Amer 7 } . 
il food cargoes enought DI 
»northe neu tne I liatior 
s, for their witha eb 
Ad use and for food atior 
eéxport into | ; ’ onal. that 
tarvirg Ger to keep body and i 


many, would not : soul together 
he allowed: that 4 We have to get 








rY ontinue 2 a ide irm né } 
i wae The Supreme Economic Council of the Peace Conference, Paris, 1919. Seated, Left to Right—Henri Jaspar, Belgium; na su n 
rect contra Etienne Clémentel, France; Lord Robert Cecil, Great Britain; Comandatore B. Atalico, Italy; and Secretary Hoover. neé 
tion to tne Standing in the Group are Vance McCormick, Norman H. Davis, Bernard M. Baruch, U. 5. A.; Sir William Mitchell: His round 
Armistice agree Thomson, England; Baron E.de Cartier de Marchienne, Beigium; Commander George Barr Baker, Major Boykin C, hoy h face was 
ont Ger Wright, Colonel William G. Atwood, U. 5.A., and Colonel Philippe:-Jean Bunau:-Variila, France now strange j 
' na drawn. Ther 
ect reversal of a decision of this same Supreme Council looking back upon it, it appears to me, as I have said, a had come into his eyes that puckered appearance which | 
the Allies and the United States nine days before. particularly bad and vivid dream. was later to know as Hoover's invariable reaction to the 
And, again, several hundred thousand tons of food for these Here, spread before me, drawn from the files of the spectacle of human suffering 


imine-stricken areas had been ordered upon Allied assur- United States Food Administration and from private col- He went on, speaking very slowly: ‘‘The present bas 
ad heen dispatched to the American seaboard, had __lections of war letters, I have documents, orders, cables, ration of Belgium,” he said, ‘‘is entirely inadequate to the 
een loaded into vessels and was on the way. secret memoranda. These papers show beyond all doubt needs of the very young and the ill and the very old. It 


what rez 





=~ eo 





ly happened. From them I can now quote. The barely enough to keep strong people alive. It won't do 














Some Almost Unbelievable Occurrences time has come when the inside story should be told. the millions of children we have there, and the old and the 
I met Herbert Hoover and was drawn into work with sick. It is not even enough to support healthy grow 
[ LOOK ipon those ¢ upon those almost un- him in 1915. A California engineer, traveling in Europe at people in that spirit and courage necessary to face ove 
elievable occurrences, with a strong recurrence of the the request of the Pan-American Exposition of San Fran- whelming disasters 
we experienced at the time—anxiety, anger, cisco to secure government exhibits, he had engaged ‘Here is an entire nation, a proud people, with a ring 
uit oupled with a curious feeling that all passage to join his family in California, but was caught in steel around them. Their business is gone, their resou 
e things really never could have happened. With London at the outbreak of the war. About 160,000 other almost at an end. They are just carrying on from day t 
e’s maior after-war markets abru y closed to us, Americansreached there fromthe Continent,stranded. He day. We have got to bolster them up by taking better care 
was kept. With Ameriean food cargoes repudi- and Edgar Rickard, another American engineer, who after- of their greatest need—their old fathers and mothers ar 
<ed, allowed to pile up unused in warehouses, on ward became his first assistant and right-hand man, _ their children —and by showing them that somebody in the 
wl es, at | pean ports, word of this did not reach our’ voluntarily took hold, with a strong American committee world cares enough to keep them hopeful for the future 
irmers in time or with sufficient auther quickly organized A moratorium had been declared ‘‘One of my troubles is to fight against exaggerat 
top exports, crash the market Letters of credit could not be cashed They got into the can't go out into the world telling stories a it the Itting 
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off of bre 





asts 


z off of hands. 





Those things 


there 





re not true are, of course, terrible bru- 
talities. We create wrongful prejudices. We 
ist be neutra facts of war one can face, but not 
thing of fighting by slow starvation, by attritior 
elple nd blameless women and childrer 
With all the best w n the world, tnat situation exist 
t n Belg It w i get worse. Now, how 





in I get this story to the people of America without ex- 











ggeration; how can I get these facts, without exaggera- 
nm, to the people of the 
x ld 
You want nm hely I 
Ked is a writer? 


Iwant your help. I don’t 
ire anytl ing about tags and 
I want to fit in 


ymewhere and work 


titles 


you 








agajnst it and must have 
eople to help me.” 
This is an example of how 
Hloover annexed men, drew 
them to his cause I set 


ff 


or two reasons 


| t, because after all the 
ea since, this incident 
mains to me perhaps my 
earest picture of Hoover 


the man, the humanitarian. 


ond, because 1n this, 
first tall n the first year 
he stressed that 


peculiar relation which the 








var disclosed between a suf- 
ency of fats in the national 
liet and the contentment 
ine nNumar ody exper! An American Resta 
ence tappears, a psycholog- 
vell as physical need of fatty foods. Reduction of the 





it ration below a certain minimum leads to definite dis- 


aers wt n lead, in 


turn, to a relaxation of nervous tone 


ontidence 


to universal hopelessness and discontent. 





In ble led Germany and Austria, where there soon was 
t even enough fat to cook with, this condition became in- 
easingly critical and was one of the most important 

es of that collapse from within which helped to end the 

: Even in Great Britain, ordinarily a comparatively 
ge fat-producing nation, and always a large importer of 
ts, the supply throughout the war never was wholly 

dequate, and at times sank to low levels and was reflected 
a depression of civilian morale 

Summoned by the President 

Q! CH situations, experienced to some degree by the other 

Allies as well, led them to call upon America for fats, 

more fats, for all the fats that could possibly be supplied, 

nd then more And this the Allies’ insistent need and 
emand, and America’s tremendous response thereto— has 

















Secretary Hoover and General Pershing at the Twenty: 
Two-Cent Dinner for European Children's Relief 









ised | the intris for wh ¢ ’ ‘ ‘ ‘ ; 
t ’ * wv ¢ ral 4 
ered and used without g 
Hoover spent the greate t three 1 é ‘ ‘ ‘ 
of the war hetwee New Y ‘ Ame 
and Berlin, directing the Con Relie I f M ( n 
at the New Y« office the mr W he \ ‘ e A ‘ 
entered the war, in Ay y H t the f § ¥ gre 
ers k 
Commissions for Buying and Selling 
gies mr ‘ z 
being t ‘ 
pre isyear. T was t 
when the hog ¢ é 
; f n fa t t 
ai ry ivy 1 Té t ‘ ‘ 
the T ¢ t Pree ‘ | 
that would be better t ae 
ind H ‘ f l 
urant Established in Berlin z 
Ke 
President, returned immedi- ’ ; 
ately to the United States, for oe 
he alone, of all Americans, ' 
had real experience in the 4 ' 
food problems of the war. I ; 
was already in naval uniform i>. P Z ww 
wnen he landed about May “ L ae. ~~ 
tenth and proceeded to Wash- “ ? , —_ ’ 
ington, but my duty in the ‘ 7 
cable censorship enabled me f 
tosee him occasionally. Pres - . 
ident Wilson appointed him \< 
Food Administrator May | P 
nineteenth, but it was not 
until three months later, Au 
gust 10, 1917, that Congress 
ge > 
passed the law authorizing 
action and conterring or 
Hoover the necessary powers Selling American Food and Other United States Ge n Bertin 
The supply of vegetable 
oils from Africa and China, the supply of butter and cheese emergency, Hoover ed t é Nove 
from Australia, the Argentine and other far-away point 917, a pul statement iding 
had been closed because of the destruction of shipping 
The food supply had to come from the nearest points As to hogs farrowed next spring 918 we w 
The only quick way to make fats was through hogs. stabilize the price so that the farme t 
It takes years to make dairy cows, whereas hogs cat for each 100 pounds of pork ready f e marke 
be matured in nine or ten months. It was the only hope — times the average cost per bushel o rn fe t 
of solving the situation. The prospect of increasing hogs Let there be no misunderstar f t t 
in the United States was going from bad to worse. It It is not a guaranty backed by mone It is not 
was a curious and baffling situation. There had beer by the packers. It 1 statement the te 
15 per cent increase in the number of hogs in the two po of the Food Administratior h mear 
years before, under the greater prices brought about | tice to the farmer 
the war 
Then the Allies, scrambling for food supplies o Hopve ew was tl He t know 
all kinds before the United States came into the wa whether it would wo but he thought that it wo 
had bid up the price of corn relatiy higher than the ecognized it mere s an expedic ecessity 
price of hogs. They had been trying desperately to fee tion simply must be taken to ; a nets 
their own cattle and their own hogs, and the result istment of American agriculture f t 
disastrous for the American hog. With hogs at a con 1 consequent ng off our fat « : 
paratively lower price than corn, our farmers continue He had seen close up, for three bit é the ¢ 
to kill hogs by the hundreds of thousands and to s¢ an undersup} of fats on the hea und n 
their corn at a higher relative price A survey of the people of Belgiun He knew how , t } 
situation showed that we had fewer hogs than eve ¢ ause was the nt ed mainte r il leas 
fore the war. Even brood sows were being slaughtere mum ratio f fat The char } t, must 
Thus things stood when, in late August, Hoover was He went ahead 
authorized to take hold. He called in an Agricultur Now, the | e of all po } 
Advisory Committee of farmers selected by the Depart from the United States was a i 
ment of Agriculture; laid before them d hes fron ommission, with the British iz ‘ é ‘ 
the Allies which emphasized their vital f e need Allied Pr sions Export Comn m< 
fats; asked how this slaughter of breeding stocks could wn to the trade as APE‘ yn i 
be stopped and the needed future abundance of meat A t I es were n ie t e Ame 
and fats assured Admir t ting gove t age 
He told the committee that while as Food Administra e, anda ers were 0 r 








tor ne was en powered to Duy 
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ILLUSTRATED 


{AT Corbin has been hanging 
i the Pennell place all 
day,’’ Mrs. Thorstad told her 


the kitchen 


w. She was ironing sheets, and 





on by 


Thorstad, smoking his after- 

per pipe, listened gloomily to the 

g ick of his mother’s iron 

He's trying to sell Sam Pennell 
new car,’ he muttered. 

hat gives him a pretext to hang 


d the girls anyway,” Mrs. Thor- 


tad said “a 


ast Friday night he 
Reba to the dance. I suppose 

1 know that.’ 
‘Don’t think she wasn’t perfectly 


nen and aboveboard about it,’’ 
Chris said. “She came to me about 
t, and I told her to go. I couldn't 
ea th irug store.”’ 

His mother made an impatient 


nN 
hump of her shoulders, and he added 


that he had got round to the hall in 
tire to take Reba home. 
‘I hope you always may,” Mrs. 
Thorstad said. ‘ You know as well 

I do that Corbin isn’t a fit man 

tal woman.” 

He did know that, but while the 
evidence against the man was con- 
Corbin had wormed out of 
ral shady deals with the aid of 
in upstate lawyer of parts 

press it home, and 


lidn’t 
didn’t think he needed to with 


ints gtk dna 


isive 
t t 
Chris 


Two—as 
want to 


‘That might make her think the more of him; she likes 
riminals,”’ he said, and added he didn’t want to be petty 
19 considerate by half,” his mother flashed a 

“How often have I told you that if you 
on'tinflict yeurself on people they'll just inflict themselves 
on you? There isn’t any middle ground that I’m aware of, 


to a desert. You go on the principle of 





Sam Got Down Old Bett From Her Hooks 


Sv J. 


‘‘Fern,’' She Whispered, 
‘*‘Do You Ever Have Mo: 
ments When You Feel 
as if You're Going Mad 
in the Next Second or 
if the Whole 
World Was Just a Trap?” 
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ONE SHIRT AUINID ONE S 


By Richard Matthews Hallet 


CLINTON SHEPHERD 


trying to make everybody happy, 
and it can’t be done. If it could 
the politicians would have found 
out long ago how to do it.” 
Chris darkly suspected that she 
told the truth. He had wanted 
Pennell; 
but then 


Fern he had been as good as engaged to her, 
Reba, her sister, had come home sick from 
normal school in the middle of the winter while Fern was 
away on a nursing case, and Chris, friend of the family, 
had found himself dragging at Reba’s chariot wheel. He 
couldn’t tell, himself, when the shift, either of his affec- 
tions or his status, had taken place; he most infernally 
wished now that it hadn’t taken place; but it had, and 
Reba was wearing his ring. Fern wasstill his neighbor 
he could see her now hanging out clothes in the Pennell 
back yard, the brown misty hair floating away from her 
temples, but she was actually at star distance from him 
He had a gloomy sense of having deviated from a 
well-marked highway, an appointed course, into a dark 
romantic thicket, where the best a man could do was 
beat his way through purple twilight. 
“Fern was the woman for you, and I guess you know 
t now,” Mrs. Thorstad said. ‘“‘ But you’re like your father 
was—going round in circles where women are concerned. 
One shirt and one soul, they always said of him, and he'd 
give either away to the first that asked for it. He couldn’t 
Say I know one thing—if you do marry Reba vou 
won't have your drug store long. 
thing out of 


no. 
She'll wheedle every- 
you and you won’t be able to put by a cent. 
She’s all but brought Sam Pennell down now to working 
on the roads, and if it hadn’t been for what Fern has 
turned in they wouldn’t have a roof over their heads this 
blessed minute.” 

“Now you're exaggerating.” 

‘““Am I? You'll see. Nettie Pennell was in this after- 
noon and asked me to get you to go and talk with Sam. 
You're the little tin god in that household, it seems, and 
heaven knows they need counsel. Here he’s worried to 
death over the tax collecting, Nettie says, and Reba put- 
ting on the screws night and day to force him into turning 
in their old car and taking this new one Corbin wants to 
sell him. Nettie says it’s got to a pass where if he goes on 
the way he’s going, he’ll be short in his accounts. 
know what that means.” 


And you 
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office had been short in his a 


Sam’s pred cessor in 


counts, and the bonding company which had had to make 
good had sent him to prison for it. 
“T’ll have a talk with him,”’ Chris said shortly. 
“Tf you had a talk with her, there might more com 
it,”” Mrs. Thorstad said. 


Mrs. Pennell, sitting on the red sofa in the Pennell 
kitchen, looked at Reba mistrustfully. Fern had slipped 
upstairs, and Reba, in the rocking-chair, was sipping milk 
and eating crackers. Her black hair, a sleek bob, had little 
ragged tongues and touches on the forehead. Sam Pennell 
himself allowed that she was mighty good lathe work on 
the part of the Almighty, and this opinion had the indorse- 
ment of a mort of men younger than himself. 

“Where's the tax collector?’’ she asked Mrs. Pennell. 

“In the parlor, writing,’’ Mrs. Pennell said. ‘‘ He’s try- 
ing to get caught up.” 

“He makes awfully hard work of it,’’ Reba complained. 

She personally didn’t like hard work, or any part of it. 
If a thing was hard, then in her opinion it was outrageous 
and unreasonable to ask a sane woman to undertake it. 
She drooped and dropped her lids at the mere prospect of 
hard work. Her dreads and aversions swam in the atmos- 
phere of the house, quick darting as so many fishes. 

Putting the milk down now, she loosened her belt, took 
her feet out of her slippers, unclasped her necklace and 
slipped her stockings halfway down her legs. She yawned 
and stared through the walls. Her brother Jed, coming 
in from the woodshed, asked satirically who she had her 
stockings at half-mast for now, but she paid no more att 
tion to him than as if he wasn’t in the room. 

“‘Has father made up his mind to take the new car?” 
she asked her mother. 

“He doesn’t think he can afford it, and I don’t either.” 

““He’s been talking to Chris,’”’ Reba said, darkening. 

‘If he has, I don’t know about it,”’ her mother said 

“We only pass this way once,” 
lantly. 


Reba muttered petu- 
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[hat salesman Mr. Corbin had. with him used thos 
d her mother said weari ‘but I didn’t think 

ta ' 
| t see any getting round it.” Reba stormed 
M ‘ Harry ¢ n sa spend their days get- 
ting t e, and then when they are ready and all 
et they drop off and the laugh is on them. You certainly 


ee plenty of cases of it. If father could save money by 


not buying a car, that would be one thing, but you know 


on’t save money that way. He won't, 


it the end of the year, be one bit better off, you'll see, 
hrough not having it. He always finds money when he has 

», and if he doesn’t have to well, he simply doesn’t find 
t, and that’s about the only difference.”’ 


‘Find it. You talk as if he picked it up out of 
ll said with bitter emphasis 


1 the park 


the 
The floor boards ir rr creaked and Sam Pennell 
the doorway He was a big, 


ime 


and leaned in 


houldered man with the 


round- 


jaw of a lion and the eye of a 





gazelle Nettie Pennell’s greatest difficulty was to keep 
m shaved. He was in red rubber boots, corduroy pants, 
black cambric shirt and all-leather suspenders. He got 

lown his shotgun from its hooks-- old Bett, he called it 





1 turned it over in his hands. 


‘Don’t go fussing with that thing tonight,’’ Nettie im- 


plored him. ‘‘Come to bed.” 


‘Harry says now he can allow you a hundred and fifty 

n the old car,’’ Reba told him 
‘Me to pay eight hundred cash — is that the er 

ompany that’s been formed just on purpose 


} 


story 
TI ere’s a 
actual Ca 
‘You'd be paying eight 


then,” Jed, the 


1, and it takes your notes.”’ 

hundred for just a coat of 
the house, thrust in 
i engine’s as good as ever, barring a little piston 


I took 


mechanic in 





my own lily whi 


I can take out with 
1 


tes 
this spring.” 


before you forget yourself 


, and drop poison 
Reba advised him 
uu better look first, Jed, and see if you can plug the 
eastern window in the parlor,” his father told him. ‘I put 
the panes, getting my signature 


Get some sacking in the shed and 


ow through one o 


qaocument. 


rain tonight,”’ Jed said, and tramped upstairs 








Ww doing what he had been told to do. 
switching about impatiently, put her empty milk 
glass down on the table edge near where her mother’s 
wor asket was. 
‘Where’s your diamond?” Nettie Pennell asked in a 
irprised voice 
Reba replied over her shoulder, moving swiftly away 


klace and slippers in her hands, that 
it upstairs. She slammed the hall door. 


‘What's the Odds? 
in the Family?’’ 
This Question 
He Found He 


“Fidgety, ain’t she?’’ Sam whispered 


“Don’t you let fidgets rule you,’ Nettie Penne 


In the bedroom, which she shared with Fern, Re 
snatched on the light. Fern's dress—a black sat A 
yellow medallions at wrists and 
waist—was thrown across the 
back of the gilded chair; and 


Fern herself, in pink silk, was |; 

ing on the bed with a hand over 
her eyes, her hair floating on 
the pillow, its brown mistiness 
added to the 
tinted curve of her cheek. Reba 
sat down facing the little cream- 


giving definition 


heart- 


the 


colored bureau with 


shaped bronze handles on 
drawers 
She sat very the 
and had a 
look for her image 
in the imperfect little mirror 
She pressed her temples 
“Fern,” 


you ever 


straight or 
cane-seated stool, 


dark tragic 


“do 


have moments when 


she whispered, 


you feel as if you're going mad 
in the next second or two-~as if 
the whole world was just a trap? 
Right now I feel like jumping 
up, just as I am, and rushing 
out of the house and not coming ; 
back.” 

“Just try running away from yourself and see how far 
you'll get,’ Fern said without stirring 

‘“‘Maybe it’s just the thoughts of winter coming or I 
saw father going round banking the house with seaweed 
this afternoon’’—Reba’s voice went lower—‘‘and if he 
had been shoveling the earth in over me I couldn't have 
the 
out with a blue bathrobe shrugged on over sweetly sloping 
shoulders. “I can’t live in this town winters any more! 
she cried, with a rebellious look. “It does things to you 
It’s the last straw that breaks the camel’s back 

Fern said lazily, “I don’t believe a straw ever broke a 
camel's back.” 

“Why shouldn’t it? 
just ready to break, and you put on one last straw 

“‘What’s a straw? If it breaks then, it would just have 
broken anyhow.” 

‘You're like Chris. If there’s such a thing 
posite side he’s dying to represent it.”’ 


felt worse.”” She was rummaging in closet, and came 


s so loaded it’s 


If the camel’s back 


as an op- 


“‘Chris. He’s had plenty of last straws piled on him.” 


“‘Has he? He doesn’t seem aware of it. 


Wouldn't it be All 
All in the Family. 
So Tranced Her That 
Could Quite Easily 


Wheedie Old Bett Out of Her Hands 





1) | ‘ g 
| 
‘ 
vA 
¢ } 
n ‘ ’ 
i P 
Nettie Pennell 
. 
hing | re 
my fingers, I shou pe, w 
mother’s noticed it. Trust he 
“How did 1 lose it 
‘I don’t know. The dian iw 
t I've bes sta it t te i A r 
every crack in tl rm 
Reba stared to then t 
her brows 
It’s to ag ew ‘ [ y n 
Harry Corb It 1 Harry re 
t too. Only today I had a t e that 
nees me. I ind nryself, for no re 
thinking about him instantly | Ww 
seconds he appeared pe 
Doesn't that how t t were ~ 
mean 
The little flash in Reba’s eye t lig 
1 warm, da June night w , Fe 


Continued on Page 109 








{5 THE 


“CAST IS BAST” 


‘“*They are Very Superstitious About the Bo. 


YH bungalow stood on the river bank. The lap-lap 
water made a constant murmur inside the 
veranda, where Maung Tha went about his work, 
darning socks or putting his master’s 
Or simply squatted, staring out across 
ng for his master to return from the club 


eaning brass or 


order 


water flowed past, all opalescent with 
it was evil-looking and muddy with 
And on the ebb great patches of water hyacinths 

would come fl and at evening the slender white 
’ : would come winging over the face of the waters 

i straight line. Sometimes the river would be empty 


ometimes the 


t Sometimes 


ating by, 


and still as far as the bend where the palm trees dipped 

gracefully. Or it would be crowded with the spread sails 
the e boats coming slowly down on the tide, bringing 
e for the mill and news from the jungle. 


1 news, and more often than not a dead man, or 


tidings of a dead man stabbed in the back by the Bo, who 
perated a gang of rice thieves down among the creeks and 
r wat iys. They worked with long many-paddled 








s even the power of the white man anything 
Many men had gone out after 
Nor could they 


r getytidings of him, or where he was to be come upon. 


ompared with their power. 


the Bo, but they had never caught him 


ven the government reward of one thousand rupees for 


formation leading to the taking of the Bo had brought no 
ponse ali. And why? The white men did not know 
why, but Maung Tha knew! 
Che Bo was bullet and knife proof. Maung Tha knew 
ibout it, because the Bo was his own blood cousin, 
though one did not boast of such relations. Long ago, in 


Zegon vill ive beside Mandalay, the Bo had been an ordi 


ttle boy. Together they had taken the buffaloes out 


unrise and broug} t them at evening back 


TL 


Bee I= 


~ - 





to the water hole, singing the song that boys sing in Zegon 
village: ‘‘Am 1aman oratiger? Ho, 1 ama tiger!” 
And then the Bo had fallen in with a half-caste fellow 
called Long Tom, and that was 
Long Tom knew too much, and he 
on Mandalay hill who could Say spe Is 
that made a man bullet and dah proof, so that bullets from 
a white man’s gun bounced off again and a knife would 
glance off as if it had been struck against a sheet of steel. 
And one evening at sunset the Bo had gone off, laughing in 
his gay fashion, with Long Tom, and they had not come 
back for many days. Then they returned, marked with 
strange marks and wearing amulets upon their wrists and 
necks. And after that the Bo was never the same again, and 
presently he went away and Zegon village knew him no 
more. And by and by the name of Long Tom became well 
known as operating a gang of thieves upon the frontier, 
near China. And by and by the name of the Bo became 
known as the head of a dangerous riverside gang that at- 
tacked the rice boats on their way back from the jungle 
with rice and news for the mills, and depleted them of half 
their cargo, stabbing ruthlessly anyone who opposed them. 
Maung Tha all this time had been working as personal 
servant to Dick King, manager of the United Rice Com- 
pany. He was still working for him. His pay was small, 
but he loved his master, and the hours of sitting looking at 
the river were pleasant and long. If sometimes he thought 
of his cousin the Bo with little pangs of envy, just as often 
he thought of him with extreme disgust. And once, when 
the body of one of the serangs was washed ashore after 
three days in the water, 
shoulders, Maung Tha said, angrily 


the beginning of it all. 
of a hpoongyi 


and sell 


knew 
amulets 


with a knife wound between the 


If that one were not bullet and knife proof by spell 


sand 
charms, I would go against him myself and stab him in the 
back even ¢ >» has stabbed others.” 
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They Think He Has a Charmed Life”’ 


From time to time he would play with the idea and ses 


little canoe, his sharpened dal 


himself going off alone in a 
irment. And paddling along the rive 

bank, he would sing the song that the boys of the Zegor 
herded the buffalo, and the Bo, 


was his own blood cousir 


concealed in his g 
village sang when they 
hearing it, would know that it 
who sang, and would come out of his hiding place for news 
Then one quick stab and a splash, and that would be the 
end of the Bo. Maung Tha saw himself going 
goon to claim the one thousand rupees reward 


up to Rar 
After that 
he would be a rich man with a silken purse. Perhaps he 
would start a silk shop of his own in Mandalay. But or 
the whole he thought it unlikely he would leave his master 
That was a kind master, who looked after his servants 
when they were sick and talked in very 
with them. No, he would probably not make any great 


change. The pay was small, but Maung Tha had no « 


Iriendly fashior 


plaints as he sat on the veranda darning his master’s s 
and listening to the eternal lap-lap of the wate: 

Now the darning of Maung Tha was of a school of its 
First he took a firm grip of the edges of the 
one hand. Then, 
tightly round it two or three times. 
viciously and bit the wool off short. This left a ec: -lron 
lump in toe or heel, very difficult to negotiate. But Dick 
King wore his socks uncomplainingly, for he realized this 
Maung Tha had been his boy for 
He was more of a brot! 


own. 


with the other, he wound the wool 





Then he ov 





was a labor of love more 
than fourteen years 
a servant. 

In the long, lonely e 


er to him than 


venings of the rains, when for weeks 





on end never a white man came near the bungalow on the 
river bank and the mill was silent and shut down, Dick 
would amuse himself educating Tha with g knowl 
edge; telling him stories of the Great War ar ic tales 
of the white soldiers and the deeds they did, and other 
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hings likely to encourage in Tha those qualities his race 


eemed most to lack 























And Maung Tha, squatting on the veranda, would in his 
turn tell stories of the jungle and the quaint and queer 
iperstitions of the people t e. And how, for a considera- 
t imann t be tattooed and biessed the hpoongy 
and given amulets and charms, so that nobody could kill 
him o that shot from a white mar gun would fall 
irmless to the ground, and a knife struck at him would 
glance aside, as if meeting a sheet of stee 
Dick King would laugh and flick the ash off his cigarette 
er the veranda edge, and i\ 
And you folk believe that, Tha?” 
Surely a man must believe it lake my cousin, the 
Bo. He gives us all this trouble. He kills our men and 
S away our rice, but no one can find him. No one can 
touch him. If he was not dah proof, one of his own men 
vould have st ed hitra long before this and taken his 
vealth away from him. | he is a great man and very 
t Maung Thas me of those little pangs of envy 
hooting throug n His people are frightened of him. 
That is why no one will give him up to the police,” said 
Maung Tha 
‘How did you come to have such a bad cousin, Tha?”’ 
Maung Tha looked thoughtfully at the river, opalescent 
vith sunset tonight, with lines of white paddy birds wing- 
ng slowly home over the face of the waters. He saw the 


Bo as he had known him first. little and naked and 
riendly; bold and fearless of the fiercest of the buffaloes; 
nothing about the Bo in 


those days to show the powerful man he was to become. 





There had been 


Indeed, in stature he had been smaller and slighter than 
Maung Tha now Maung Tha pictured 
him grown very heavy and almost as tall as a European. 
If Long Tom had never come to Zegon village, the Bo might 
ly like any other village boy and taken 
service in time with some white man, to lead a life of peace 


himself, althoug! 


nave grown up quietly li 


and small pay until the end 


So he said, ‘‘ Very early he made bad friends, sir,”’ and 


eft it at that 
t to be ashamed of the 


For, although he knew he ough 
: the same time he could not help admiring 


Bo xploit t 








him. Had he not set all the white men in the provinces 
talking about him? 

“We'll get him one of these s 1D } 
softly “We don’t think much of this bullet 
proof business, Tha. One of these days I will show 3 


what these amulets and spells are worth 
Maung Tha said nothing to that. He 


to lay out his master’s evening clothes. Every night 


gv nD an 
got ipa 


away 





il ther 
solemnly dressed for dinner. Every night Maung T 
the table and put out the silver and pink silk candle shade 
Dick 
to civilization in the heart of the jungle, 
one instant, for fear of becoming as the beasts that per 

Dick said to him at dinner: 

‘*Next week the Big Police Master comes to stay here 
You must order good dinners, Tha, and see we have plenty 


or ver Di 


miles from civilization there 


‘s sister had sent him from home. So does a mar ng 


afraid to let go f 


of whisky.’ 

Maung Tha ignored that 
anyone, what to do when the Big Police Master came? H 
he not worked in the same house for more than fourt 
years? Were not he and his master as members 
Was there any garment in his master’s wardrobe 


Did he not know, better thar 


ot one 





) 


family? 
Maung Tha did not know and understand 


A week later, Captain Chavering’s launch moored along 
Pring | 
ashore with an orderly, a bearer, a clerk and a fox terrier 
that had a weary and flea-bitten loek. 

Of Captain Chavering little can be said, that he 
looked as if he had been dead for some time. He was a smal! 
man, not handsome to begin with, and time and ar 
clement climate and malaria had all done their worst by 
him, and it was pretty bad. A dried-up, emaciated remains 
of a man was he, whose eyelids drooped over his eyes in a 
manner that gave Maung Tha the creeps. Sometimes, as 
he talked, he would open his eyes of a sudden, for one long 
moment, and hunching his shoulders, laugh a very smal 
soft, sinister laugh. For an instant he appeared to come 
alive, then he would be quite dead again, sunk in his cha 

Dick King found the police commissioner’s visits trying 
They never got you any further 


msell came 


side the bungalow and Captain Chav 





save 





He came ostensibD y to 


Without a Word or a Cry the Bo Floated Away Into the Night and Became Part of It 


Continued on 


Page 
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TaiS KING BUSINESS 


Childhood =—By Primce Christopher Of Greece mec naroration with | 





TOW-HEADED American } One sister, Olga, had died 
boy, whoseillusions I once 1881, the year of her birth. The 
ruthlessly though invol- others of us were: Constantine 
ntarily shattered, has had a good ‘alled Tino for short, borr r 4 


deal to do with this idea of telling 868; George, for whom the fam 
the world what it was like to be ly name was Georgy, 1869; Nicl 
brought up a prince in the palace olas, or Nicky, 72; Marie, or 





of a king a few years ago when 


Minny, 1876; and Andrew, or 
kings were a little more common 


Andrea, 1882. Alexandra, 





than they are now Alix, was born in 1870 and wa 


Chesmall boy heard me spoken twenty-two when she died. M;: 
of by his parents and soon after nickname was Christo 
my arrival in New York City, his 
home town, expressed a wish to 
meet me. One day he did. The 


introduction was a great success 


All our education was arr: 





to hinder any delusions of § 
deur There were plenty of serv 
ants about, but from the cradle 
so far as I was concerned, for I’m 
fond of children, but a flat failure 
for him. He was polite but 
openly disappointed. Afterward 


he refused at first to talk to any- 


we were made to do everything 





for ourselves The most serious 
difficulty I had in the self-service 
field was with shoestrings | 
always knotted them, and being 
body-—even his mother—about impatient, could never undo 
the fiasco, but eventually she 
learned that he had expected me 
to wear my crown—-not my very 


them. To call for help was a 
great disgrace, so I hit upon the 
easy expedient of cutting the 
knot. But this meant that I had 
to have a new pair of , 


best, since it was Monday, but a 
reasonably impressive everyday 
rown at least. 

Later I won the youngster’s 
friendship on my merits as a fish- 


ery day or two and 





undesirable attent 
method 

erman and I think now he actu- 
ally prefers me crownless. He 
calls me Mr. Christopher—-as, I 
may say, do several of my Amer- 


A Prince Reforms 


WAS spoker to about it, but 
can friends. They seem to think failed to mend my ways and 
that name fits me better. For it - the situation became such a scan- 
is not children alone who have : . Te dal in nursery les that my 
the queer notion that real kings mother was told of it. Shesum- 
and princes are crowned autom- Prince Christopher and His Nephew George, the Last King of Greece 

















moned a household council 
itons for opening bazaars, lay- Crouched behind the door, I lis 
ng corner stones and dedicating public buildings, presum- My father was King George I of Greece, born Prince tenedin. ‘I don’t know what we shall do with the child,’ 
ably less than flesh and blood and therefore comfortably William of Denmark, but brought to Athens in 1863 to my mother said, really worried. ‘It is very expensive t 
free from human ecstasies and pains, loves and hates, joys found anew Greek dynasty. Four years afterward he mar- buy so many shoestrings and we simply cannot afford 
and sorrows. I am delighted to have people decide that ried my mother, the Grand Duchess Olga of Russia, much more of it.” 














I don’t fit into such a classification. At the same time I daughter of Grand Duke Constantine and At first this idea delighted me. Nothing could ‘ 
must say that no king or prince I’ve ever known does. granddaughter of Emperor Nicholas I. ———— be pleasanter than not to have any shoe- 
Certainly my own life, with its extremes of tragedy and I was a kind of afterthought. Con- = strings to lace, I thought. But then | 


apping lootgear 





comedy, of happiness and suffering, might have happened _ stantine,my oldest brother, was twenty 
n its general outlines to anybody--butcher, baker or years my elder and I was six and a 
candlestick maker. A simple home life full of family jokes half years younger than Andrew, 

and affection, loss of dear ones, having to leave a cherished whocamenext tome. I was born 
home.- these experiences are common enough. Andmem- August 11, 1888, in one of the 
ories of my childhood, up to and past the time when I big reception rooms of my 
came of age, are, in the main, so exactly like those of any grandfather's house, Pav- 
other adult in almost any country that it would hardly — lovsk, in Russia. 


recollected that my 
would certainly irritate my father 
That gave me eff 
My reformation was complete \ 
from that moment. All of us 


+ 


eculve pause 


’’S 
- 


were a little afraid of our 
father, for he was strict 
Yet he was a marvelous 


seem worth while to recall! them were it not that they prove Almost the earliest mem- playfellow when he was ir 
my point ory I have is a sad one. It the mood. I have never 

I had innumerable uncles, aunts and cousins. So has __ is of my sister Alexandra’s known a finer sense of 
nearly everybody. Some of my numerous connections I death three years after her humor than his, and he 


ked very much and toward others I felt more or less indif- marriage to Grand Duke laughed oftenest at him 








ferent. Don’t we all? Pau! of Russia. I was four self. 
when she died of compli- Being the youngest, I 
No Place for Snobbishness cations following the birth was perhaps indulged by 


of her son, Dmitri. We 
(¥ COURSE, there was this—certain of my kin, such as_ were in Denmark at the \ 
my grandparents on my father’s side and several of my time and I distinctly recall 
uncles, aunts and cousins were called kings and queens. my parents’ hurried depar- 
But I knew them by affectionate nicknames and diminu- ture from my grandparents’ 
tives; and some of them spoiled me, while others undoubt- summer home, Fredensborg, 
edly called me a horrid brat, privately if not publicly for Ilyinskoe, near Moscow, 
I always had a liking for people, no matter who they where my sister died. A few 
were, so long as they were interesting. And since nobody days later she was transported to 
ever said anything to me about my station in life, I never St. Petersburg and buried in the 
thought of it one way or the other—at least, not when I Peter and Paul Cathedral, where all 


my parents a little more 





than the others had been, 
or at least so my brothers 
believed. If this was true 


it was only because 


the 
Spartan rigidity of training 
had relaxed a bit from the 
long stretch without a baby in 
the nursery. I remember once, 


bu when Andrew and I were playing 


) 


A in my father’s study, I upset a lamp 
, My father was absorbed in some writing 


was a child. As I grew up I sometimes sensed barriers be- the members of the imperial family lie. I 

tween me and those I liked and wanted to have like me. II noticed the sad looks of my mother and and Andrew waited not unpleasurably for 

uppose they came from the other person’s inconvenient father, but my own chief emotion was vexa- His Father, King an explosion of wrath, but father only looked 

recollection that I was a prince. tion because my nurses cried and would not George lof Greece at the wreck and laughed. ‘“‘And,” said An 
I don’t believe they were of my. making, for even if I'd play with me drew aggrievedly, telling my sister of it later 

been inclined toward snobbishness, my upbringing would My sister’s marriage to Grand Duke Paul had beena ‘it was only because it was Christo. If I had done it 

have knocked it out of me. There was nothing our father great occasion in St. Petersburg, and royalties from every- we'd have heard something, all right!” 

wanted less than for us to feel royal, and I, the youngest of where had come to see her given away in the beautiful I don’t think anyone of us was ever punished much and 

eight, was kept in my place with extra firmness by the others Russia” ceremony. we were never whipped. My nurse used to box my ears 
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hut goodness knows I gave her plenty of cause 


my mother wouldn’t have allowed if she had 

wn. The severest punishment she herself ever meted 

jut to me was once to make me stand in the corner for a 

ma ! We were supposed to be on our honor, which is 

t id tem for bringing up children. Being trusted 

eS a ld a sense of importance which may keep him 
od It sometimes did me 

Conveniently enough, since there was no real playmate 


me in my own family, my brother Constantine’s eldest 
yn George, who became King of Greece, was born in 
to the best of friends and 
played, studied and quarreled together. 
he palace at Athens, which is the first of our homes 
it I remember, was a huge gaunt structure of stuc- 
marble, buiit about 1850 by King Otho, 


r father’s pred 


We grew be 





essor. It was ugly, but had a certain 
set as it was on a hill overlooking and dom- 
ng the city 

Howe in, it would never have 
yme up to the requirements of New York apartment 
s, for the only bath in the house wouldn’t work. 


majesty 


] 
lve 


er, as a place to 
Iwe er 
t was in my father’s apartment, and though there was 
hot-water tap, nothing happened but a hissing noise 


vhen it was turned on, or else a dejected splutter of 
st-colored water, thickly studded with drowned 
oaches and water bugs 


To bathe, we had tin tubs with spouts brought in 
ry morning. We boys had to take cold plunges each 
I used to lie in my warm bed wishing I were 

Ise a savage so that I need never wash 





rscaive ade j rode Ww i ec 
as the receptio f g altic ( 
ills. The stair A ey the 
by a row of ry e marl 
fathe 7 , ects witht y 
if te iron staircase, were t nr 
private lite These ] 
room, a sma lare ew b 
nen cupboard i ‘ t ere . “ t 
when the ime ‘ 5 t 













































With His Father 


the Roman- 
off dynasty, rather overpoweringly 


gallery were bronze busts of a 
stern. 
and pictures of Russian emperors and em- 
presses, very grand in brocades and jewels 


The next room was filled with framed pho- 





tographs and models of ships, mostly gifts 
from Russian sailors tomy mother. In the 
middle was a lantern composed of negatives 


We loved to light this so 
up 

There also were two sitting rooms and a 
ich 
ch 


of photographs 


snow 


that the figures would 


room in wh we ate our second breakfast 


and luncheon with our mother. From the 


windows there was a fine view of the garder 
and sea on one side and of the town 
other. 


On the same floor began the great ball- 





rooms, which 


ran rignt across the palace 
between the two courts and extended Ip 








Prince Christopher and His Tutor 


igain. These matutinal maunderings were usually ended 





my tutor pulling me out of bed. 

Some of the rooms of the palace had fireplaces and in the 
my father put porcelain stoves, but we always 
winter. For lights we had oil 
from the ceilings and others 


ening to stand about on tables. 


} ered a good deal 


in 
amps, some of which hung 
that were brought in at ev 


oth Kinds smelled to heaver 


Al Tower of Babel 


 erse palace consisted of three stories built in a square 
ibout two great courts. The ground floor contained my 
father’s private apartments—eight rooms arranged along 
the southern side of the square and including a dressing 
room; the private study where he read, wrote and disci- 
plined us when necessary; a big sitting room with blue 


and walnut furniture where we always dined; a 





in red, with white walls and a hideous 
a palm tree in its center, of the taste of 
room with armor on the walls, where 
held, room for signing papers. The 
apartment was long and narrow and held 

My father had been brought 
ind loved everything that had to do wit! 


room done 
r sofa with 
0's; a square 
were and a 
t room of the 


1 navy 
the sea. A terrace ran along the front of his apartment and 


Ss cases 





marble steps led down into the garden, which was his 


1 
JOY. 


e rest of the ground floor was devoted to the huge 
ich the French call 


ntrance hall and grand staircase, wh 


through the third floors. I have fond mem 


ories of the ballrooms, because on ra ny 
days we went bicycling there, riding in and 
out among the great pillars in a procession, my father 


orde r ol 


leading, my brothers and sister following in the 
age and I bringing up the rear on my tricycle until I got 


old enough for a real wheel. Sometimes we got going 


really fast so that we would have a smash-up and come 


tumbling down in a huge heap in the corner, some of us 
shrieking with laughter, others with the pain of bruised 
shins. 

We had no organized sports when I was a child -no 
football, Rugby or tennis. The chief diversion of the 


dren of Athens was stone wall, a game in which two side 

held pitched battles with stones for weapons. Sometimes 
you had to flee for your life, for this pastime could have 
quite serious consequences, as invariably the players got 


too expert and deadly of aim 

My father was a tremendous walker and as a result had 
a most elegant sl 
mer at the country house, 
from Athens, he 
a time, with A 
each other all the way behind his back, A 
amusement being to shove me. Since he 


m figure and wonderful he: 
Tatoi, 


used to walk over the ravines for hours at 





two hours by cart 








1drew and me as companions. We fought 
ndrew s favorite 


was mucn Digyer 


a well-directed push would easily send me caroming dow: 
the hill 

I always carried a sharp-pointed st and once when he 
sent me flying the stick hit something w i ening cra 
I did not know what for a few minutes, since I neve 
stopped tumbling until I was down the ravine. But 
when I had toiled back up again I ind my father dancing 


about nursing his shin. TI 
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And r ‘ n ‘ 
A ew . , ¢ 
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I I 4 ori | \ t 
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a o Bead I ‘ 
oO — ae 
ent e Gerr t ¢ t 
arer We t f 
My Fre +, . Mi , | 
" e Fr 
Hele R intomyr 
( f It became n ‘ t A 
were ted by Dar Ru we w 
ilso ofte ted P ‘ I I 
home in twenty-tv flerent ‘ ‘ 
freely in thet ngue ar } nen + 
An English Vocabulary 
WwW" N my father and mother first 1 , 
mother Knew neither Gree g 
these languages she learned ea tne ng 
from reading and from hearing r es t 4 
Russians find languages « 
Another language ymmplicat a 4 W 
would say only three words of English and those t 
nurse Nana, you foo My Eng irse 
Marianna, the Greek girl, talked to each other in It: 
and I picked up a few words I learned Eng Gree 
d Russian quite easily and naturally, as if each was n 
native language, and French and German | was taug 
by my tutor. The practice in Russian came when I wer 
each summer with my mother to Russia t 
ents. It is the most difficult of all languag: it neve 
eemed so to me, because I learne 
Ar vth ng +} it iY ad + | wit j T + ‘ 
possible bore. But Iw t let is 
Continued on Page 185 
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LT WENT We TW lliRiel, 


It Didn't Matter; They Could Make it Any 
Color, Any Part of the Board They Liked. 
How Had He Ever Beaten it Before? 


HIR— whir-- put—put-—- put—plop! 


‘Twenty-three, red, odd and second dozen,” ° 


declared a droning, impersonal voice. 
Peter--known to his intimates as Bunny— Williams 
sed his eyes from the now slowly revolving wheel. He 
had his gold pocket piece. He knew he had it because 
t was between thumb and forefinger in the little receptacle 
or a fob watch that tailors insert in the waistband of fash- 
onably made trousers 
It was a very lucky and very valuable pocket piece 
Peter’s bachelor uncle, after whom he was named, had 
en it to him on his twenty-first birthday, and had prom- 
ed to redeem it at ten times its value and relate a story 
ut it, if young Peter returned the double eagle on his 
twenty-third birthday. That was this very day, for it was 
w one o'clock in the morning. 
Phere were twelve or fifteen men of various ages grouped 
und the long table; some were standing, some sitting on 
were playing with varying luck, mostly 
a lounge-lizard sort of person who was 





wing the-dozens, had Peter ever seen before; he 
in’t remember where and had returned his nod rather 
tantly as he bought his first five-dollar stack of pretty, 


to the present, Peter had never been a gambler. He 

the few occasions when he had visited any halls of 

e, been just a gallant little piker who had lost his five 

n and had gone home, or had pocketed his few dollars 


Vinnings and quit, satisfied with the idea that he was see- 

his was the second time that he had been in this 

tone house, so fallen from once-evident re- 

ty. He had dropped in the week before with a 

ma night club— he couldn't quite remember 

had sponsored him. This evening he was alone, and 
eve r he wanted to win 
peventeer Hila ind odd 

g Mr. W ams, his face rather pale, looked at the 


nteen was his pet number. An hour ¢ 


SO ago, 





when he had passed inspection at the grille downstairs and 
had been admitted, he had fifty-six dollars in a neat bill 
fold in the breast pocket of his dinner jacket; that and a 
bank account that had never gone over three figures was 
all the ready money he had in the world. 

Now he had nothing! The fifty-six cash was gone, all 
the chips were gone, and the bank account—so far as he 
could remember it—-was gone too. The pocket piece was 
all he possessed. But, besides the promised story, it stood 
him in two hundred dollars; he could count on that. 
Peter, leaning across the table, asked a timorous question. 

The broad-shouldered gentleman with the green shade 
over his eyes held a short consultation with a fat, night- 
bleached person who stood beside him stacking up the 
winnings. The latter shook his head. ‘‘ No more this eve- 
ning Mr. W,”’ he declared in a low but very decided tone. 

Mr. W already had three hasty scrawls made out on 
blank check forms in the pale-faced one’s possession. He 
had been rather surprised in the first place at their being ac- 
cepted so readily; it had given him a short-lived feeling of 
importance. Evidently now they considered it risky to let 
him have any more. 

This rebuff left Peter both angry and chagrined. He 
only intended to ask for twenty dollars; he might have 
that much left in the bank—could make it good, anyway. 
He had had no run at all for the money he'd lost. Nota 
look-in—hardly won a bet. Luck must change! He didn’t 
want to go home! Peter was getting the bug. 

If the little ivory ball, as it rolls, jumps, or totters round 
the spinning periphery, did its devastating work in silence, 
roulette would lose much of its tempting and peculiar 
fascination; but that ‘* Whir —whir” and the final ‘“‘ Plop”’ 
into the numbered stall is a deadly blow to hesitancy and 
caution. 

Reluctantly Peter got up from the stool on which he had 
been sitting. The Lizard appropriated it; he seemed to be 
winning consistently, always putting down his chips on the 
dozen that had the fewest bets on it. When no one else 
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was on the zeros and the rest of the board was well plas- 
tered, he would, at the last moment, put two or three yel- 
low ones up there, and that seemed to be the time that 
Single O or Double O turned up-——almost board sweepers 
for the house and reasonable winnings for the Lizard 
Occasionally the man with the green shade cast a glance 
at his imperturbable face, but he punted right along u 
turbed, sometimes asking for money instead of chips. His 


mental arithmetic was as quick and as accurate as the 
banker’s. Peter, much depressed, watched him for two or 
three spins. Here was one who knew how to play. If he 
only had a little money to make a few bets with, he'd win 
now. Peter was sure of it—absolutely certain! 

Green Shade started the wheel with his middle finger 
and skillfully spurted the ball into action with thumb and 
wrist. Both ends of the board were covered; the red and 
black would about offset each other, the zeros were hidden. 
The middle dozen was very shortly backed and here the 
Lizard’s eyes were fixed; holding four chips in his hand he 
leaned forward to put them down. 

Just before the ball went ‘‘Plop,”’ in the very nick of 
time, Peter, his teeth over his underlip, nipped out his 
lucky piece and dropped it on Twenty-three. It was his 
twenty-third birthday—the twenty-third of the month. 
And Twenty-three was the number! He was the only one 
on it; the time before there had been no one at al! 

Peter had placed his bet on one of the most unpopular 
numbers on the board. It was the highest single plunge 
he had ever made. He released his lip and drew a short 
breath, suddenly realizing what an awful risk he had 
taken. But seven hundred dollars and his pocket piece 
back again! Phew! Lordy! 

“Take it in cash,’’ whispered the Lizard out ef the cor- 
ner of his mouth. He did not seem to address anyone; if 
was as if he was just advising himself. 

Green Shade’s side partner fished Peter’s three checks for 
fifty dollars each out of the lorg wallet and handed them 
over to him. 
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Rest in cash, please,”’ said Peter huskily but trium- of Chance had her hand on his shoulder. Oh, you luc} gothima 




















ntly He was given five hundred and fifty in big bills piece, do your work! One, a generally n y 
of the drawer They paid him in smaller bills this time—fifties and He divide we 
He stepped away from the table slowly; his hands were twenties and tens and fives——and did not seem to be in the 'welve for the 
ng, his heart going very fast. Now was the time to least pleased over it. The heavy-jowled gentlemar 
home; no one k w that better than he did Sut ashe fled his feet uneasily and fainy scowled in Peter’s directior WAS aS ea 5 gy W 
irned he looked back. It was fatal. The ball was spin- as if he had received a personal affront we M 
ng, the middle dozen was a mass of color. Very little In order to show that he was not a quitter, the one-time he even ¢ é w 
ng on the first low numbers. Two and Three were  piker took two hundred dollars of his winnings in blue t} A ew ‘ 
ongside of each other -that made Twenty-three again! five-dollar chips—two stacks of twenty each. They seemed Green Shade 
Once more Peter drew the double eagle out between charged with good promises ed met 
imb and forefinger. It was to be his final bet; if he lost Now the ball seemed to act in a most sponsible and sways e te side 
he'd buy back the gold piece and depart. He had fully perverse fashion—that is, from the standpoint of the the | I ‘ 
ntended to split the two numbers jut in his nervous house It landed in the most heavily dozens t lowr He shifte y 
haste he put it on the Three flitted back and forth regardless of any loyal ata Fc Seeming i n 
And Three was the number into which the ivory ball _ five rolls it stayed in the middle dozen and chose the most ften fairly m pe ‘ 
ettled inopportune moment to visit the Double QO. Things him, had a pe r 
‘Little quicker next time, Mr. W,” said the pale, heavy cheered up all round. A number of faint hearts who did the dozens, but now 
man. He spoke rather testily. not dare tempt fortune too long cashed in and left. The fty-cent Dp or ‘ 
Sorry,” replied Peter, ‘‘but I'll ta'.e money. Thanks.’ Lizard was nonplused. After a few losses he stopped bet Peter, the fl 
Out of the drawer they handed him one five-hundred ting. Then he got up and Peter took his stool blue nt H 
lollar bill, one yellowback of one hundred, a crumpled fifty, The goddess’ grasp on his shoulder grew firmer. It nots he l wa t 
four tens and two fives. His eyes glistened. He had had seemed as if he could not lose. Every roll he got back he did not ¥ t bew 
his revenge and more too! He'd go home. something. Five times was he on the number flat with  tior Althoug Ww 
The winning of this bet attracted a little attention; sev- four blue chips; once it was Twenty-three agair He juivering | 
eral players looked up at him enviously. The narrow- caught the color four times running, wit} 
aced young gentleman on the stool, who had won eight two hundred on it each time. He played 
hips more, regarded him in open admiration especially permutations and combinations, additions 
Peter had now started for the door. and subtractions of Two and Three. Five 
\ colored waiter in a starched white jacket stopped him. 
On a tray was a bottle, a poured-out drink and a glass of 
Water 
Refresh yourself. Glad you won, sah,” he said politely, 
















with an accent of insistent suggestion. 


Peter took the proffered stirrup cup and gave the boy 





e dollars. Drinks are free, but costly to winners. The 


sky wasn’t bad and Peter said so. 





Straight from Canada. Better take another, sah,” 


eS, 
> 
a 


1 the waiter. ‘‘Kinder cool out this mawnin’. Won't 
you step back to the buffet? Have some supper, sah?” 
Peter declined this invitation, but took another drink 


‘Twenty-three, red and odd, 





ond dozen,” proclaimed the 
oning voice 

Peter turned back to the 
le, his face slightly flushed. 
Once again no one had been on 
Twenty-three. The dozen, the 
olumn, the color, the odd paid 
bets, but 





wept to the banker's 


All was set for 
1ther roll; his 
rthday number 
1 a little pile on it 
now, for some san- 
ruine punters believe 
repeaters. Round 


went the numbered 


the ball began toslow 
wn, Peter glanced 
the ower end: no 


yne was on Thirty- 





ist Twenty-three 
reversed. With a 
movement he 


ked out his tali 


r ind only the 
" k oO in evelast 
ter he had it dowr 

ep hopped out 

I tne late the 
ne celeprated 

t rgered and 








} ettled it! it wa 4 

mt omyry s¢ etostay hue P 

ind play n now Ove nis bd ‘ 
former nervous tension there . 5 

me a keen, exhilarating ex- ' ' 
citement. Heswallowed once ¢ 
r twice and moved closer to » 
thetable. This was to be one 
great night. The Goddess “I Think it’s a Perfectiy Wonderful Story,’' Thrilled Sylvia 
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i 
rhe Rabble is te 





P. droned his way through forty 
miles of potatoes. ‘Listen, big boy,’’ he protested, 






long around mile forty-one, ‘“‘what’s the big idea 
n this potato contest? The world ain't waitin’ for potatoes. 
Tney’s nobody around the old homestead what craves po- 


itoes. They ain't more than ten men around camp alto- 
gethe I got enough potatoes peeled now to fill the Panama 
Canal full of potatoes. K. P. don’t mean knife potatoes 
Just because you got all the potatoes in the world 
no sign you got to peel all the potatoes in the world. For 
the hot love of the dog-robbin’ deadheads, lay me offa this 
potato detail!”’ 
The cook set down a bottle of lemon extract and wiped 
; mouth with the back of his hand. ‘‘ Who told you to 
Just because we got ten sacks of 
I told you to 
Take them potatoes all except a 
few an’ dump ‘em in the garbage barrel before the Top 
mes prowlin’ around here. There’s only ten folks for 
and you got enough for a million.” 
‘Listen, there’s only nine folks fer supper. I’m done! 
One more chirp outta you and the big mystery of 
the lemon extract will be revealed by Old Sleuth.”’ 
‘You wouldn't say nothin’ about that lemon extract, 
would you?” 


‘IT wouldn't! 


peel all of them potatoes? 


potatoes is no sign you got to peel all of em. 


peel enough fer supper 


Supper, 


Cret me 


One more harsh word from you and the 
Top gets your past, present and future. You act like I 
was a natural-born K. P. Forget it! I’m a pipe fitter by 
trade and right now I feel like takin’ one bull cook apart 
with a monkey wrench.” 

“‘That’s enough potatoes.” 

“T said so first!”” The K. P. untied his gunny-sack apron 
and threw it on the field range, where it began to smoke as 
i preliminary to a local holocaust. ‘‘ Burn my clothes, I’m 
Bordeaux bound!’ 

‘I thought you was under arrest when you got this 


The one-man rebellion flipped his 


paring knife at the clay floor of the kitchen with force 
enough to bury the blade to the hilt. ‘‘There’s your tools 


He ducked out of the kitchen and into one of the company 
huts, where he made a quick change from blue denim to 
olive drab. From here he swooped down on company head- 

re, to his disgust, he encountered the Top. 
Well, what of it? The Armistice was six months old. France 
was still cold and dreary, and if a man didn’t salvage his 


own luck he never had any. 

Where them passes for Bordeaux?” he inquired 
briskly. “‘Where do you keep them rubber stamps around 
here?” 


The Top looked at the intruder with a cold menace in his 
I thought you was doin’ 


eye. ‘“‘How d’ya get that way? 
time.” 
The general just come along and pardoned me free.” 
“What general?” 
General riot —and if you don't like it, the big physical 
encounter between a louse Top and a first-class able-bodied 
pipe fitter will now take place.” 


Never mind starting nothing,” the Top returned evenly 





You got fra 
The ex-K. P. serewed his face up into a decided affirm- 
tive Bokoo frances big boy.” 
Wait just a minute till I get my other shoes on and I'll 
» Bordeaux with you. You sure you got plenty francs?” 
Me the 1d. I bust the gunner’s blackjack 
! ast night. Get your shoes and hurry up.” 
Figuratively speaking, as a military organization the 
I e Engineers, record-breakers on A. E. F. construction 
, were all yt to pieces in the merry springtime fol- 


wing the bleak winter of the Armistice. 
nad worked like dogs for a year and a half, 
out th rough 


uUgn 


various parts of France on construction 
Armistice, adding insult to injury in a 








misguided effort to soothe the Rabble’s savage breasts, all 
this unfinished business had been touted over impressive 
gnatures as having been just as important as the front- 
ne gun play Laudatory certificates were one thing, but 


when it came down to a cold analysis of who won the war, 


ew ome ubt in the Rabble’s mind as to what 
ne credit they deserved. 
T ‘ arious scattered groups belonging tothe 
r ent W ‘ g. Atypewritten reward of virtue 
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reached a group of engineers who had been engaged for long months 
in making tidal observations along the Bay of Biscay, and forthwith this 
outfit disintegrated and could be heard laughing in hollow mocking voice 
at various points from London to the north shore of Africa. 

Out on the big warehouse job near Bordeaux, where, among other 


labor, a thousand German prisoners were at work, the effusive song of 





‘“‘What Outfit 
is This?’’ He 
Asked 


praise was accepted as 

good old bunk. The e 
Rabble Engineers on 

the warehouse job had 
craved to get up to the 

Front and cut down 

the over-supply of 
enemy prisoners. They 

were savage about the 
prisoner business where new 
prisoners were 
but as far as the old-time 
gang went, the thousand 
faithful German 
enjoyed the Rabble’s friendship and admiration 

to a degree which would have alarmed un- 
numbered patriotic fire eaters had the truth 

been known. 

The German gang worked hard and did good work, until 
the construction records mounted to a point well above 
those established by many another class of transient labor. 
At the peak of efficiency after the warehouse crews had been 
purged of fly-by-night tourists, and when the working force 
consisted principally of steady stevedores and German 
prisoners, along came the Armistice as a wrench in the 
gears of the perfect construction machine. 

From where the Rabble sat and viewed the landscape 
o’er with enthusiastic but constricted vision, the Armistice 
was most discouraging. Then, following the Armistice, to 
make matters worse, Nature stepped in and did her dog- 
gonedest with a winter which developed into a suitable 
encore for the previous record breaker. 

In the springtime came an outburst of natural re: 
which had been saved through the long dreary winter 


concerned; 


prisoners 


ction 





months. The Rabble began a deliberate campaign of escape 
from the local strictures, and in this they were aided and 


abetted by chance and circumstance. All around them 


thousands of recent arrivals 





were winning the big prize ar 
going home, but for some rea- 
son the Rabble’s return was 


delayed. Then and there the 


pioneer outfit decided to get what it could out 


break-up affected everyone from the third-« 
and replacement K. P.’s to the noncom cre 


missioned personnel. Master engineers 
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By Hugh Wiley 


TONY 


W i 


weighed heavy responsibilities, enjoying raré 


opportunities, were among the first to take : 


a 
situation. Many of the senior commissioned ofl 


a strangle hold on opportunity, 
distant f 


parts of Europe as guests of the 
younger officers whose newly imposed 


cramped their style were about the only members of the Rab- 


ble gang who stuck within hailing distan« 


oO ¢ 
RG 1 


enjoyed tri 


dvant 
iva 


ns 
p 


re 


sponsibilities 
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SARG 
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Mer \ old England. Take a look at a couple of the 


world’s best oil painters. Uncle Sam has booned us witha 

ourse of art. Unless I miss my guess, it’s gonna last a 

ong time, because Butch is equipped with bokoo jack.”’ 
How come this school stuff?” 


G’wan in and Jet the Ink write your ticket. Any Rabble 
craves education from anatomy to zodélogy 

can get his ignorance eradicated free 
of charge along with pleasant and in- 
That's what the order 


says Step at it, soldie 


structive travel 
r, before the big 
rush begins 
Ink and his hired 
help is writing out 




















the documents for 
all comers. Ev 
the loots is fell for 
some of it.”’ 

It developed that 
the advantages of 


cholarship were 


not free for all, but the losers managed to struggle along 


rips that took them all over Europe. They 
oamed from the battle fronts to Northern Africa, always 
eeming to encounter some old-timer when the franes got 
OW 

When the 
eton outfits, the regiment’s officers, realizing that their 


various companies had been cut down to skel- 


jeparture from France was indefinitely postponed, surren- 
dered to their own ambitions and saw lots of country. Mis- 
takes in the paper work indicated that a platoon or two 
remained at each company headquarters, but as a matter 
fact. ten or fifteen men was the average strength which, 
with one or two junior lieutenants, might be found around 
the home plate at intermittent intervals 
On the job with a couple of clerks at regimental head- 
uarters, an efficient sergeant major, striving for better 
, 


things of life, stuck to his job. The colonel was busy in- 


ant projects, with nontechnical 


necting a lot of impor 


ompanions, somewhere in France 








Now and then an officer's professional engagements were 
so arduous that civilian clothes were required, and man\ 
night numerous gentlemen in whom the President of the 
United States had reposed special confidence were 
to get to their quarters until three or four « 
morning 

Alas for the ingratitude of a careless nation! Too ofte: 


these heroic efforts toward ace 





omplishing this and that w 
unnoticed by the military world 

Other things, however, be 
noticed 





g matters of record, we 


An epidemic of civilian statisticians, working f 


wages to save the country after the Armistice, fed the con- 


Rabble 


’ 
Presently, out of the turm< 


struction records® established by the 
into their dream-book plant 
of fact and fancy a few truths came to the top 
among the data was the fact that the Rabble Enginee 
had undoubtedly distinguished themselves for plain har 
work 

Boiled down in plain typewriting, the record of 
Engineers headed a list of noteworthy achievements wh 
found its way one day to a desk adjoining the one marre 
by the spurs of High Command 


‘We will inspect the Service of Supply,” 


tinguished gentleman who knew lots of facts 

‘“‘There’s an outfit down the line that broke all records 
on the warehouse job. How would it be if we let them 
furnish the guard of honor?”’ 

‘*Fair enough,” said High Command 

Thereafter, through military channels, an order tr 
south appointing the Rabble Engineers on the receptior 
committee. It reached the mail clerk’s desk at regimenta 
headquarters just in time to ruin what promised to be 
pleasant evening. He handed the opened document to one 
of the best sergeant majors in the Army 

“Take this as a tonic. By the double-headed, two-faced 
brass-bound paymaster, this 
do about it?” 

‘““‘Lemme_ see 
strength of the companies 


is good! What you gonna 


them last 


> 9° 


report What's the 


“They show fifty or a hundred men, but it’s most] 
bunk. There ain’t a dozen around B camp, A is all 
spread out; if you find forty men within forty; 
of C, they’re strangers; and as far as the Second Bat- 
talion goes, them babies moved to England in a 
body.” 

“Yeah, I know. Maybe we could have 
ful epidemic and lay in quarantine 
around any place?”’ 

‘* Doctor Jimmy is in Northern Africa glomming 
himself some sunshine. How about saying muc} 
obliged but no to the invitation?” 

The sergeant major looked at his adviser. ‘Boy, 
you're young in this Army. Say no to this and you 
win a lot of lifetime iron jewelry. 
men are hangin’ around from Headquarters 
Company?” 

‘*Me —that’s all I know of.” 

“Well, with maybe two squads of cooks 
and K. P.’s, along with a 
in sight, I don’t think the regiment will have 
to stagger along under any more medals after 
the brass necks get here. What date does 
say they’re comin’?”’ 

‘Lord, sarge, that’s the hot spot in that 
document! It says the nineteenth, and that’s 
tomorrow. Read the rest of it. You didn't 
read that order. This means a general turn- 
out in the base. The big boy is bringing a 
dozen two-star aides in his own party, and 
there’s a dozen in the Belgian outfit and some- 
where around fifty of the British and Frenc} 
This is no little old inspection. It’s a mam- 
moth aggregation of all-star talent—and we're 
sunk! Figure what a guard of honor composed of cooks and 
K.P.’s would be like! They haven’t had a gun in their mitts 
since they packed up the rifles the week we landed in 
France. All we can add to this event is a comic touch. It 
looks to me like the best thing we can do is to get ona} 
and let him use his own judgment. I ain’t got any left my- 
self. Why not wire the colonel?” 

‘“*How would you prefer to be shot 
these visiting firemen? Take your pick 
more to me for a while. I’m going crazy, and I hope I get 
violent enough to be locked up before the brass-neck spe- 








miles 


a fright- 


Is Doctor Jimmy 


How many 


few |} ospital 





” 


Oy 





by a colonel or t \ 


Don’t say nothing 


Gr-r-r-r!”’ 


cial rolls in tomorrow morning. 
“Ofl in fancy down in Dixieland ] wande 3 


By the hills and dales I ramble with a sigl 


/ 


“I'm crazy too. We're both crazy. They can’t shoot 
you for goin’ crazy. Gr-r-r-r!”’ 
The door to the office opened n the midst of the 


man’s demonstration. ‘‘What’s the big idea How come 


High Command 


decided, thereafter accepting a bit of advice from a dis- 
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Tihe Mountains 
By Col. W. A. Starrett 


. 


craper was born in Chicago; it has 
ery American city that pre- 

tends to the title; but its greatest develop- 
+ f 


mer 
¢ ) 


r HE sky 


pread to ey 


ourse, has been in these shining mountains 

are New Y¢ For the first fifteen years 
<eleton buildings of ten stories or more were confined 
tally ‘hicago, New York and Philadelphia. If there 
s a community of more than 50,000 today in the United 
I do not know of it. Charleston, 
‘arolina, was the last, I believe, to surrender to the 
of the jack hammer, building its first in 


921, while there are half a hundred lesser places, towns of 





k's sky line. 





States which lacks one, 
South ¢ 
at-tat-tat-tat 


10,000 


that 


year for which I have figures. For all its gigantic building 
operations, more than twice as many buildings have been 
torn down annually in Manhattan in recent years as 
have been erected, largely due to the fact that one new 
building usually occupies the site of from two to a dozen 
old ones. 
The Manhattan Life Insurance Building at 66 Broad- 
originally seventeen stories and tower, built in 1893, 
was the first totop 
Trinity Spire, as 


way, 





watched a steel- 
WoOrr ride a 
girder 126 feet or 
yre aloft 
The KySscTape 
the accepted 
ige of ¢ tyhood 
West-bound last 
I woke as the 
t n haited at 


Columbus, Ohio 
n.early morning 
out a 
the 


he “th to see a 


+] , } 
and looKed 
W ndow of 
tower rising in 
out of 


River 


redibly 
the Scioto 
mists that hung 
over the city. The 
effect was so 
startling that I 


not believe 





American In 
Union, 


urance 
forty-five stories 

reality and dis- 
torted by the mist 
until it seemed an 
unbelievable 


height 
gnt. 


Home 








I said in a previ- 
ous article. It 
likewise marked 
the first use of 
pneumatic cais- 
sons in a building 
foundation. In 
1896 the St. Paul 
Building rose to 
twenty-six sto- 
ries, eight feet 
higher than the 
Chicago Masonic 
Temple, and 
brought the cham- 
pionship to New 
York, to remain 
to date. Two 
years later the 
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mhattam 


Motors in Detroit, the Union Trust in C 
and the Statler in Boston. It 
passed by the proposed New England Buil 





with 1,600,000 square feet of space, in Boston 
The Equitable and its kindred are pure 
They are excellently, 
but every floor is designed to earn its living and pay a 
profit. The Woolworth, Singer and Metropolitan 
and such structures as the L. C. Smith in 





commercial 
structures even handsomely, built 
towers 
and the 


ried to 


Seattle 
Commercial Insurance Union in Columbus were 
extreme heights for the prestige that redounds 
porations that built them, and their upper reaches are not 
apt to return a commercial income on the investment, the 
ratio of elevator, corridor and other dead space in the tow 


Car 


to the cor 


ers being out of proportion to the revenue-producing office 
area. 

The New York World Building, with its gilded and com 
mercially unprofitable dome, is one of the earliest examples 
in New York of earning power subordinated to striking de- 
sign. When the World dome was built it was such a sky 
mark in Manhattan that the intangible values of 
prominence to a newspaper more than justified the expense 


such 


The Small:Town Skyscraper 


HERE are two ways of subordinating income to design 

in business building. The first is confined largely to 
banks. Not infrequently they erect low classical structures 
solely for their own use on very valuable corners. Or they do 
the equivalent 
floors and convert this expensive space into high-vaulted 
banking chambers. Banking can be done under a ten 
ceiling as efficiently as beneath a sixty-foot 


erect office buildings, but reserve the lowe 


-foot 
celling, but 
either case the 


banks have knowr 











PMHEL.C. Smith 
| building in Se- 
attle was the sec- 
nd highest. in the 
world when it 

Tulsa and Oklahoma City, 
did net exist when the first skyscraper was built, 


was erected fifteen years ago. 


have sky lines today more impressive than that of the 
The New York delegation to the Demo- 
ratic National Convention at Houston this summer will 


1900 


see a sky line that would have made a New Yorker blink 
when Bryan was nominated. If they journey to Dallas, 
ort Worth, Wichita Falls, Amarillo, San Antonio and F] 


ll see others like it. Nearly fifteen years ago 


Paso, thev wi 
in insurance company erected a twenty-two-story steel 


ing in Waco, Texas, then a town of 30,000. In as 





as the insurance building was just five and a half 
s taller than the next highest structure in Waco, the 
effect was more startling than that of the Woolworth Tower 
his and the severe lines of the structure led 


val and envious cit 


atcenuation 





‘s to refer to it as the “‘tallest silo i 





Texas.” 

I cannot learn how many skyscrapers there are in New 
According 
uilding-department reports for Manhattan alone, ap- 


York City, but the total is one of four figures. 


ations for 113 buildings more than 150 feet in height 
1925, and the number has ex- 
One hundred and fifty 
Another 


ca , 


were filed in 1926, 139 in 


since the war. 


eded 100 annually 


feet is equivalent to twelve to thirteen stories. 


est is the 15,600 passenger elevators, exclusive of auto- 
mat fts in private houses, in Manhattan in 1927 


the island is such that the rarest en- 


is a new private detached house such as most 


[he congestion in 
terprise on it 
Just nine such were erected in this 


1926, the last 


Americans call home 
about 2,000,000 population in 


Towering New York Apartments; the New Sherry: ‘ 
Netherlands and Savoy:Plaza Hotels, With the Ritz 
Tower inthe Background, as Seen From CentrailPark 





\ 
\ 
\\ 
\ 
| 
thirty-story Park 
Row Building was 
hailed as the prac- P 
tical limit for all oe Se 
° aQet veeess 
time. pe nae 
The twenty- 
story wedge-of- 


pie-shaped Flat- 
iron Building, best 
seller among pic- 
ture post cards in 
1902, carried the 
skyscraper up- 
town. New York- 
ers have forgotten 
it, but not Europe. 
The Singer Build- 
ing, forty-one sto- 











what they wer: 
The pub 


lic demands bot! 


about. 


an impressive fa 


cade and a mar- 


ble interior of ar 
institution where 
it deposits its 
money. 

The 
method carries a 


, building to un- 


: . 
economic height 


second 


and perhaps spec 


tacular elabora 


y 
tionaswell. This 
may be a Wool 
worth Tower ir 
New York or it 

} may be, for exam 

y ple,atwelve-story 

4 office building in 
a town where 
neither land val 
ues nor the de 
mand for office 
Space Justiiie 
# such exper ce Ir 
i all cases the mo 
tive Is the same 
prestige Cu 





ously, 
skyscrapers fre- 
juently justify 


themselves 


eco 

nomically, their 

prestige together 

with their more 

: moderr accor 


modations empty 








ries, with a four- 
story lantern, set 
a new altitude 
mark in 1907 and lost it a year later to the 700-foot Met- 
ropolitan Life Insurance Tower in Madison Square. 

Then in 1913 were built the Woolworth and the Equita- 
ble Life Assurance buildings, still the highest and largest 
Towers higher than the Woolworth are an- 
nounced frequently, but none has been built. The Equi- 
table has been approached in size by the Graybar, Barclay- 
Vesey Telephone and Pennsylvania Hotel buildings in 
New York, by the Stevens Hotel in Chicago, the General 


respectively. 


The Peak of the Los Angeles Sky Line, the New 30:Story City Halil 


ng older, lesser 


buildings of their 
tenants. 
My argument is that the skyscraper is an intrinsically 
beautiful form. There have been beautiful and hideous 
skyscrapers and many that lie between, and the fault and 
the merit alike have been the architects’, 
tions. If a building fails of | 
obviously is that of the architect, for the men who pay the 


with rare excep 


prestige” eauty, the fault 

bills are lavishly generous of confidence and money 
Striking beauty may be impossible toa purely commercial 

building; but if such a structure lacks poise and dignity 
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the fault again is that of the architect. He may be held by 
the owner to a stark simplicity of outline; but if the cost 
mitations can be met at all, they can be met with self- 





respect. The difference between grace and ugliness in a 
l of a few thousand dollars, 


everely plain form is one 
; lines in the right place. If 





occasional owner should hold out for unrelieved common 
k as a facing for his skyscraper, or insist on the exterior 
if a two-story Main Street shop for a thirty-story structure, 
a self-respecting architect can throw up his commissior 
Amateur critics of skyscraper architecture have, I sus- 
pect, a mental picture of an owner holding the struggling 
grindstone on which is carved an em- 


a 
blematic dollar mark. The normal owner builds for profits 


chitect’s nose to 
and he is unlikely to be a competent judge of design, out- 
ward or inward; but the true picture of his meeting wit! 
the architect usually runs like this: 

The owner draws up his chair and his first words are: ‘I 
want something adequate and plain; no gingerbread, no 
fuss and feathers, mind you.” It lies in his mind that ex- 
cessive expense in building takes the form of visual orna- 
mentation. It almost never does. A skyscraper is like a 
great passenger ship —the difference between a crack ex- 
press liner and a secondary steamer is not one of hull and 


funnels but of internal machinery and facilities. 


Four Brick Walls to Start 


je iE. owner of a new skyscraper makes his choice between 
low and high initial expense when he comes to decide on 
elevators, plumbing, ventilating and heating equipment, in- 
ternal facilities and finish. They may be good or bad, costly 


or cheap. When this point is reached he has undergone a 
psychological change. The visual appeal is so strongly in- 
grained in human nature that, having discovered by now 


that it is a relatively minor item in costs, the owner is will 





g to accept any amount of exterior design the architect 
wishes, may even urge him to more elaboration; but he 
is grown niggardly about pumps, valves, copper, eleva- 
tors, and the like. The real optional expense is hidden 
de the building and is neither spectacular nor par- 
ticularly beautiful. These things do not stir his pride and 
agination, and from a no-nonsense business man he 
become a romantic, concerned with nonessentials. 

I said a paragraph back that excessive expense almost 
never takes the form of ornamentation. I wrote ‘“‘almost”’ 
recollection of one of the world’s most magnificent 
banking rooms, which began with the stern intention 
of being as plain as an old shoe. This bank illustrates 
not only an exception to my rule but the shift in view- 


po nt ol an owner. 
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New England's Tallest Building, the New 26:Story In: 
dustrial Trust Company Structure, at Providence, R. 1. 


A bank had growr 
wealthy and powerfu 
over many years in ar 
off corner of New York 
A new financial! distr 
springing up, the dire 
tors decided to shift the 
main banking offices to 
this district. Architects 
were called in and com- 
missioned 
building 

‘We are plair people 
down here,” the dire tors 
said, ‘“‘and moving up 


town will not change our 


building that will earr 
its keep, and on the mair 
floor we want as simp 
a banking room as you 
can design.” 

tight,” agreed the 
architects, an able, im- 
aginative and a far from 
simple firm. ‘In order 
to get the utmost of sim- 
plicity we will agree on 
the dimensions of the 
banking room and leave 
it just four brick walls 
for the present.”” The 


directors applauded this unexpected sanity 
step by step, the architects began to educate the boar¢ 
the perfections of interior design ; 


cumbed to the beauties 


pressed another. After six months the board had 
to one of the most lavish 
close to $1,000,000. and by its s 
ing of the publi * entrances, 
the office building to bring it mo 


a child. The final result was : 


directors are inordinatel 


An individual builder naturally 
magnificence, however he mig} 


The New York Centrai Building, Through 
Which Park Avenue Traffic 


we tea 
> I hes 7 a 


rooms I ever saw 


too much of the wror 














The New Chicago Daily News Building, Now Going Up 
Over Railroad Tracks Leading Into the New Union 


Station 
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The New 52:Story Terminal Tower in Cleveland; the 


Arches areGateways to 


nion Station Concourse 
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HE’ hain’t no use tryin’ to 
pertend nothin’ with Pee- 
wee,” Salad W oodchuck 
‘and the rea- 
son is tnat e cant pertend 
of him not havin’ 
i end with 
‘I dunno,” said Gummy White, “if 


i ever see a kid that was dumber.” 


I hain’'t dumb,’ Peewee defended 
mself ‘Didn't I pass that there ex- 
Didn't 1? And a guy 
iss an examination hain’t dumb, 


1 
imination, huh? 





vecause if he was dumb he couldn’t pass 
) ould he?”’ 

1're dumb,” said Woodchuck 
terniy “We ought to throw you out of 
he Black Star Order.” 


‘You dassent,” 





said Peewee, ‘’cause 
t I got all the secrets 'n’ everythin’? 
(nd I betchayou don’t dast thrun me out 
I betcha a million dollars you'd all be 
perty scairt of what | could tell if I had 
a mind.” FJ 
‘Aw, dry up,’’said Woodchuck wearily. / 
Lissen, Gummy, we, now, pertend we're 





the Jesse James gang, and I’m Jesse and 
u're Frank and some other feller ’s Cole 
Younger and Peewee 's one of the band. 
Then what does he up and do? He jest 
goes on bein’ Peewee 'n’ never nothin’ 
se, and he hain’t no help robbin’ banks 
r holdin’ up trains or nothin’.” 

‘I kin rob a bank ’s good 's anybuddy 
else,” said Peewee, “if the’s a bank to rob. 
I hetcha I'm a better robber’n any of ye 
But I can't git het up robbin’ a stump out 
n the woods and callin’ ita bank. Banks 
buildin’s. I guess I know what a 

ink is, and no stump was ever a bank 
ind it don’t look like it. What a stump 
is a stump, and nothin’ else.” 
And that,”’ said Woodchuck, “‘is what 


we got to put up with. 

You can't learn him nothin’,”’ said 
You kin, too,”’ said Peewee. ‘ Mr. 
learnt me suthin’ so as I was able 








pass that examination. That proves 
t. I betcha anythin’ that proves it.” 
Jest dumb,” said Woodchuck. 

But we can’t kick him out,” said Pazzy Boomer; ‘not 
thout slayin’ him so as our secrets ‘ll perish with him.”’ 
The’ hain’t no two of ye kin slay me,” said Peewee. 

We got to contrive suthin’,”’ said Banty. 
I hain’t goin’ to pertend no stump is a savin's bank,”’ 
1 Peewee stubbornly. ‘ Banks has safes into 'em, and 
yin’ tellers. This here thing of rushin’ up to a stump and 
p'intin’ sticks at it and tellin’ it to throw up its hands and 
ieliver hain't got no sense to it. It hain’t got no hands to 
\ stump’s a stump, and it’s goin’ to keep on 
ein’ a stump and nobuddy kin stop it.” 
I betcha we kin tind a way,” said Woodchuck, his busy 
mind commencing to entertain itself with the subject. 
Yes,’ said Peewee, ‘‘and no hayrack a-standin’ in a 
any express train neither. If you think I’m goin’ to 
ist off my buttons draggin’ logs to lay in front of a hay- 
rack to throw it off of rails that hain’t there, then you kir 





He's dum} aid Pazzy 
Mebby,’ 1 Peewee, ‘I'm kind of dumb, but I hain't 
no lunatic. I know what’s what when I see it. If I'm 
a-goin’ to steal a beautiful woman fur ransom, why, what 
i'm a-goin’ to do is steal a woman. I hain’t a-goin’ to drag 
bed sheet from ma’'s wash line and git licked fur it.” 
‘I tell ye what,” said Woodchuck. ‘‘ We'll pertend he’s 
zy, see? If we're bein’ the Jesse James gang, why, Pee- 
wee kin he the one that got shot in the head and went 
razy, and the way he’s crazy is that all the time he thinks 
; a feller by the name of Peewee Tubbins, and acts like a 


feller by the name of Tubbins and all, but what he actually 





feller that’s shot in the head and crazy." 
Peewee blinked. This was too esoteric for him. ‘‘ How 


tunket is a body a-goin’ to pertend to be what he is? 
You fellers make me sick to my stummick. I hain’t no 


e crazier’n what the rest of ye be. And I know I'm 


Peewee Tubbins and not nobuddy else whatever.” 
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Mr. Bean Looked at His Door. He Found Peewee'’s Word and it 


Struck to the Marrow of His Bones 


‘That fixes it fine,”’ said Woodchuck, ‘‘and we kin be 
sorry fur him and save him from perils and sich; and the 
Injuns’!] know he’s crazy and won't hurt him, because In- 
juns never hurts them that the Great Spirit has made luna- 
tics of. It’s ’most better to have Peewee a lunatic and 
thinkin’ he’s himself ’n what it would be to have him able 
to pertend he was Cole Younger.” 

The’ hain’t a mite of sense to it,’’ said Peewee. 

“*So,”’ said Woodchuck, “‘all you got to do, Peewee, is 
jest to act natural.” 

“Tt hain’t,” said Pazzy, ‘‘a-goin’ to matter a mite how 
dumb you be from now on.” 

‘I'm a-goin’ to ask Mr. Breeze if a feller that’s passed 
him an examination is dumb jest because a stump hain’t a 
savin’s bank, b’jingo, and I betcha he'll jest laugh!” 

“‘T betcha he’ll laugh till he most busts,’’ said Wood- 
chuck, ‘‘but he won't be laughin’ at what you think he’s 
laughin’ at, not by a darn sight.” 

‘‘Anyhow,” said Peewee, ‘“‘robbin’ banks is agin the 
law.”’ 

‘Poor feller,” said Woodchuck. ‘I’ve heard of lunatics 
that thought they was the Emp’ror Napoleon, and once | 
heard of one that thought he was a hen and was allus 
a-settin’ on a mess of door knobs. But jest why this pore 
feller ever got the crazy notion he was Peewee Tubbins, I 
can't git through my head. He must be crazier’n usual to 
git sich an idee. Fellers, we got to keep a perty clost watch 
onto him. I dunno’s he’s jest safe.” 
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Peewee's eyes were a bit wild 
and he opened his mouth. But 
thinking better of it, he closed 
STARRETT his mouth again and sat glumly 
with his back against the sav- 
ings bank which had just been robbed. 
“The thing,’”’ said Pazzy Boomer, “that 
I like about Jesse James and Robin Hood 
and all them outlaws is that they went 
around rightin’ wrongs. They never seen 
a wrong but what they set out toright it 
Almost every day they righted one, seems 
as though, and that was perty slick.”’ 

“‘T betcha,”’ said Woodchuck, ‘this 
here town is chuck-full of wrongs. I betcha 
a million dollars the’s folks bein’ oppressed 
and all that. I betcha this gang could do 
a lot of good if it jest set its mind to it.” 

“It’s wicked and agin the law to be an 
outlaw and kill folks and rob banks and 
all,”” said Gummy, “‘if you hain’t the kind 
of an outlaw that’s good to the poor, and 
that rescues wimmin and that gives skin- 
flints the wust of it. But the kind of out 
laws that puts in their spare time wher 
they hain’t busy robbin’ and sichlike ir 
rightin’ wrongs is noble.” 

‘*T guess,” said Woodchuck, “‘ we better 
be noble some. I guess we better sneak 
around and find us a wrong to right.” 

“Ol Mandy Stump,” said Peewee, 
‘“‘larrups her husband with a broom han 
dle. I cal’late that’s a wrong.” 

“’'Tain't,”” said Woodchuck scornfully, 
‘the right kind of a wrong. Outlaws has 
to be mighty p’tic’lar what kind of wrongs 
they right or they plumb lose their reppi- 
tations. You can’t jest right any wrong 
that comes along. You got to pick out 
your wrongs. The best kind is the ones 
with beautiful wimmin in ’em.” 

‘‘Well,”” said Peewee, somewhat dis 
couraged, ‘‘nobuddy ever said Mandy 
Stump was beautiful.” 

“‘Lucy Norton's perty,”’ said Pazzy. 

“‘But she hain’t wronged,’ said Wood 
chuck. 

“*How d’ye know?" demanded Pazz; 
‘You hain’t never asked her. I betcha 
the’s lots of wronged folks nobuddy 
knows about. I betcha Lucy Norton's 


TY) 





she'd own up to it, too, if a body was to 
ask her.” 

‘‘She hain’t wronged,” said Peewee; 
‘she’s jest doggone unlucky.” 

Woodchuck eyed him compassionately. 
‘*Pore feller,”’ he said, ‘‘he’s off ag’in. He 
thinks he’s Peewee Tubbins.”’ 

‘You git smart with me,” said Peewee, ‘‘and you'll 
think you're Woodchuck Collins with arnica rubbed on 
your sore spots.” 

“‘Tt’s all right, fellers,”” said Woodchuck; 
humor him. He don’t gen’ally git vi'lent.”’ 

‘*He couldn’t lick nobuddy if he did,” said Pazzy 

‘Jest you stand up and stick a chip onto your shoulder 


# y Why ( wronged like the dickens, and I betcha 
y f 


y- * 


“we just got to 


and see how you come out,” said Peewee 

“That,” said Woodchuck, quoting Justice Marley, “‘ will 
be amply sufficient of that. Now about this here wrong. 
We got to be secret about it, so as we'll git the name of the 
Secret Helpers and be beloved by the poor folks.”’ 

“IT thought we was the Black Star Order,” said Peewee. 
‘I don't like this bein’ suthin’ different every minnit. And 
then we're Jesse James and next a body knows we're Robin 


Hood or else some dog-gone pirate or other. What I want 
is fur us to be somebuddy or suthin’ and stick to it.” 

“We're Secret Helpers,’’ said Woodchuck, ‘whatever 
else we be. It’s a kind of a side line.” 

Banty Morton stood up formally. ‘‘ Number 1,” he said. 

‘‘Number 4,” recognized the presiding officer. 

“*T make a motion we look into this wronged business of 
Lucy Norton.” 

** Anybuddy second the motion of Number 47 

“Me,” said Pazzy. 

“Been moved by Number 4 and seconded by Number 6 
we look into Lucy Norton s wrongs. All in favor give the 


secret votin’ signal.”’ 
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The secret voting signal was perpetrated with both 
hands; the left hand was placed on the abdomen as in 
stomach ache, the right hand was laid on top of the head, 
then both hands were whisked into the pants pocket 

‘Carried,’ said Woodchuck. 

“When I come past,” 
lion perch under the dam.” 

“We'll pertend,” said Woodchuck, ‘‘that they're whales 


and we been off on a whaler fur more’n a year.’ 


aid Pee wee, I seer about a } il- 


‘So fur’s I’m concerned,” said Peewee, ‘‘they’re a-goin’ 
to be percl Pad 


*Shuc ks!” said W oodc} uck disgustedly 


iu 
QOLON BREEZE, Eighth-Grade teacher in Lombardy’s 
. 


/ public school, stopped beside the dam, where a dozen or 
0 of his boy s were working havoc with the vital statistics 
of the perch population. 

‘““Here’s Number 20,” said Woodchuck 

Solon scrambled down and found a seat on a damp 
bowlder. There was no self-consciousness on either side, 
for Solon knew he was welcome and the boys accepted him 
as one of themselves. 

“We had a mighty important meetin’,’’ said Woodchuck. 

“Sorry I wasn’t there. What did you do?” 

‘““We come to the conclusion we got to be Secret Helpers,”’ 
said Woodchuck. ‘‘ We got to right wrongs and the like of 
that. When we see somebuddy—most likely a beautiful 
woman—gittin’ the wust of it, why, what we got to do is 
step in and rescue her and mebby tar and feather the vil- 
lain, or somethin’.”’ 

“Fine!”’ said Solon. “Got any first-class wrongs in 
mind?” 

‘We was thinkin’ of Lucy Norton,” said Woodchuck. 
‘“She’s awful perty.”’ 

“‘T don’t think I know the lady. What is the nature of 
her wrongs, and who is the villain?”’ 

‘We hain’t got to that yit. We jest picked her out to 
rescue. She’s clerkin’ in the Busy Big Store. But I betcha 
she’s been wronged suthin’ terrible when we git to know all 
about it. Prob’ly by a man with whiskers that gits his 
clothes in the city. I betcha he’s got a holt on her, and I 
betcha he’s a-plannin’ to carry her off and keep her a pris’- 
ner till she promises to marry him or suthin’.”’ 

“‘T betcha more’n that,” said Banty. ‘‘I betcha this here 
villain was her pa’s enemy, and he done her pa out of his for- 
tune and now he’s a-goin’ to finish up his revenge on Lucy.” 

*“Anyhow,” said Gummy, “her old man was perty rich, 
and Lucy went to one of them 
boardin’ schools. But when the old 
man up and died she went to work in 
the Busy Big Store.” 

“That proves it,” said Wood- 
chuck. 

“It would seem to,” said Solon. 

‘‘But just how do you propose to 
rescue her?” 

“It’s got to be awful secret,” said 
Woodchuck, “‘because if this here 
villain knew we was on his tracks I 
betcha she'd jest disappear and no- 
buddy would ever find a trace.”’ 

““Yes,’’ said Solon, ‘“‘the more se- 
cret the better.” 

‘““What I want to know,” said Pee- 
wee, ‘is how you kids knew about 
any villain. I never seen no man 
with whiskers hangin’ around Lucy. 

And she hain’t hid away no’eres, be- 
cause I seen her in the store this 
mornin’.”’ 

‘““Number 20,”’ said Woodchuck 
soberly, ‘‘this here poor member got 
shot in the head, and he hain’t jest 
right in his mind, so he b’lieves he’s 
a feller by the name of Peewee Tub- 
bins. We got to humor him.” 

“The only man had anythin’ to do 
with her,”” Peewee said stubbornly, 

‘‘was ol’ Pliny Bean, and he was her 
guardeen or suthin’. And he hain’t 
no villain; he’s jest mean. Just you 
knock a ball into his garden and see 

if you dast go in after it. Just you 
dast! I betcha he makes a livin’ off 
of sellin’ balls the kids knock into his garden and don’t 


dast go in after.” 

“IT betcha I dast,”’ said Gummy. “I betcha I dast go 
right up now and throw a ball into his garden, and I 
betcha a billion dollars I dast git right over the fence and 
fetch it out.” 

‘‘What’s the matter,” asked Woodchuck thoughtfully, 
‘‘with havin’ ol’ Bean fur the villain? We kin. He kin be 


the villain and we'll git even fur all them balls and all. I 


betcha he was the villain. Guardeens is allus villains in ev- 


ery story I ever read. You'd have to go a long ways before 


you found you a better villain ’n what ol’ Bean ‘ud bs 
‘*Let’s have him for it then,’’ said Buster 
‘“‘Don’t,”’ said Solon, “go getting into trouble now. N 


monkey business.”’ 


‘We don’t aim to. All we got to do is rescue Lucy,” said 


Woodchuck, “and we better git at it before suthin’ terrib) 
happens. Gummy, you ’n’ me better go out and spy 
around some.”’ 


Solon accompanied the spies up the street, but left then 


at the hotel Woodchuck and Gummy continued or 
tealthily to the Busy B 
from behind a tree, the other from the « 


ig Store, which they watched, one 
ealment 
packing box 

“If a gang of masked men comes a-ridin’ up,” adn 
ished Woodchuck, “I'll foller "em while you give 
aiarm 
But no masked marauders appeared. Fifteen minute 
later, however, Lucy Norton came out on her way t 
luncheon and Woodchuck signaled } ompanior 

‘You foller her, but keep out of sight,”’ he wt ispered 
‘“‘T’ll hyper on ahead to see the way’s all clear, and mebby 
I'll git a chancet to warn her.”’ 

So, at top speed, Woodchuck, or Number 1, made a cir- 
cuit of the block, coming out ahead of the young lady, who 
walked all unconscious of her peril or of secret protectors 
ready to spring out to her defense. Two blocks farther 
along, Number 1 hid behind a hedge, where he remained 
scarcely breathing, until Lucy came abreast of him. Ther 
he uttered a stealthy sound. 

“‘His-s-s-st!’’ he said. Lucy stopped, startled. ‘‘Per- 
tend you dropped suthin’,” said Woodchuck. ‘I’m a se- 
cret friend. I got to talk to you without them enemies 
knowin’ it.” 

“Whois it?’ asked Lucy. ‘What are you talking about?”’ 

“You got powerful secret friends that is workin’ to res- 
cue you,’ said 
Woodchuck. “But 
we got to git some 
info’mation from 
you before we kin 
ack. Wearea pow- 
erful and secret 
gang that rights 
wrongs and all like 
that, but we can't 


‘*'l Betcha I Dast,’* Said Gummy. ‘‘I Betcha I Dast Go Right Up Now and Throw a Bait Into His Garden 


ght no wrong till we got t re b v 
t what the wrong isandwt t na ‘ 
ther rescue beautiful wome it i else 
that’s how we come to ] t 
0 i Lu v ‘ 
if l mu and | \\ 


tior ind answer em true 
ery W iL I'll t 
If pa aid Wood 


pre ne ps sotnatt wou eT 
ect iup t t I 

And | aime t Pave 
A 1 be asked We 

He —he always said I would well t 

You see iW ichu I got to t 

¢ fore we kir down the ‘ i 

t He paused And it turned out t 

well off, but had to go to wor} t Bu ] t 
if your pa was rich when he Was alive, how 


didn’t have nothin’ to leave 


What he left wasn't worth anything,”’ Lucy said It 
it was found to be worthless, and poor papa had invest« 

his money in something that went bankrupt n 
thing 

‘I git the idee,” said Woodchuck sagely D 
here, now, thing that went | ankrupt do It 


died or after?” 

‘“‘Before—quite a while before 

“Huh! But your pa didn’t know it? Right up to the 
last he figgered he was rich?’ 
““It—it seems so,”’ said Lucy 
“Did he have money to spend 


“Why, we always had all we wanted.’ 


Continued on Page 18! 
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HE Arikaras, or Rees, as they were known 

to the mountain men, had inhabited the 

Dakota prairies. Their villages were sta- 
tionary, ledges solid affairs, built half un- 
derground in dugout fashion, the sides and roofs heavily 
banked and covered with earth. They were an agricultural 
pecple long before the advent of the white men, raising 
corn, beans, squashes, various vegetables and a species of 
tobacco. Their only agricultural implements were crude 
spades and hoes fashioned from the shoulder blades of the 
buffalo. 

The westward-moving Sioux, advancing from the Great 
Lake region and the Upper Mississippi, had waged a forty- 
year war against the Rees in their efforts to gain possession 
of the great buffalo ranges of the region. In this they had 
been largely successful and the Rees had been crowded into 
a relatively smal! territory along the Missouri River. After 
accomplishing their object the Sioux had more or less 
abandoned all save intermittent warring against the Rees 
somewhere round 1770. Other branches of the 
Sioux had pressed on and harried the Kiowas from their 
homes in the Black Hills. The Kiowas had migrated to- 
ward the southern extremities of the Great Plains to 
escape these fierce and ruthless enemies. 

During the War of 1812, the British, having effected a 
quiet penetration of much of Upper Louisiana prior to its 
sale to the United States by France, sought to carry out the 
original purpose and hold those areas on the Upper Missouri 
for their country. To this end the British had sought to en- 
list the Sioux against the Americans. So successful were 
these efforts that various bands of Sioux went on the war- 
path under British leadership and moved eastward to 
attack the settlements in Ohio. Several of the Indians so 
distinguished themselves as to win high honors among the 

tich 


1 
their 


since 






A farsighted Spanish trader, Manuel Lisa, very loyal to 
the United States and with broad experience among the 
India uspected that such a move was on foot among the 
sritish. He hastened to General Clark, governor of Mis- 
sol rT rrmerly Captain Clark, of the Lewis and 
Clark and laid the information before him, 
along with a plan of his own to outwit the conspirators. 
General Clark gave him carte blanche and Lisa set out at 
once for the Sioux tribes that inhabited the Upper Mis- 
souri. He supplied them liberally with trade goods and 
trinkets dear to the savage heart. The Sioux tribes of the 
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Upper Mississippi region were the ones that had 
espoused the British cause. Lisa adroitly planted in 
the minds of the Dakota Sioux the belief that their 
relatives on the Upper Mississippi were incensed at 
the Western Sioux because of their loyalty to the United 
States and intended to make war upon them at the instiga- 
tion of the British. The English, he pointed out, were sup- 
plying a vast quantity of arms to the Mississippi Sioux. 

The Great White Father, hearing of it, Lisa said, was 
enraged at this scurvy trick played by the enemy upon his 
loyal children. He would not desert them. Instead he 
wished to arm them to the end that they would not be 
helpless against the impending aggression. Lisa distrib- 
uted many muskets and assured the Western Sioux that 
more arms were on the way. Had he exhorted them to go 
to war, they might have suspected him. On the contrary, 
he urged them not to go to war. The Great White Father 
did not want them to spill their blood in a white man’s 
quarrel, but was arming them merely for their own protec- 
tion. Lisa advised them to go about their regular pursuits, 
but to keep a wary eye upon the British and the Mississippi 
Sioux lest they should combine to surprise them. At the 
same time he sent secret emissaries among the Mississippi 
Sioux. These, posing as British agents, spread rumors to 
the effect that the Western Sioux were arming for war 
against their Eastern relatives. 

The last thing that the British desired was to see a split 
in the Sioux nation—which then could muster round thirty 
thousand warriors in all its different branches—since their 
main object in enlisting Indians on the British side was for 
the purpose of gaining the allegiance of the Northwestern 
tribes and retaining their trade and territory for England. 
They were now forced to use every means to prevent the 
Mississippi Sioux from waging war against the Western 
Sioux. 

The wily Lisa, too, had a similar object in mind; and 
having blocked the British conspiracy, he urged his Dakota 
tribes to wait for the aggression that never came. Mean- 
while he urged them to trap beaver and he harvested a 
fortune in furs. Whatever shortcomings he may have had 
in his private feuds as a trader, the man who had endeav- 
ored to prevent the Astorians from establishing their 
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trade in the West was a loyal citizen of the United States, 
and it was through his efforts and strategy that the blood- 
iest of all Indian wars was narrowly averted. Following 
up his advantage, immediately upon the cessation of hos- 
tilities, the authorities of the United States called a con- 
ference of all Sioux chiefs, with the result that all tribes of 
this nation proclaimed allegiance to the Stars and Stripes. 
The British, instead of gaining the trade of the Dakota 
Sioux, lost that of the Mississippi Sioux. That very satis- 
factory arrangement was concluded in 1815. 

In the year 1821, for no apparent reason, the Rees com- 
menced a series of depredations against American traders 
and voyageurs on the Missouri. Several small parties were 
set upon and murdered in the vicinity of the Ree villages. 
Larger parties, too, were attacked. There were rumors 
among the Sioux, who were now tepid allies of the Rees, 
that these affairs resulted from the whites having attacked 
the Rees as the beginning of a campaign against all In- 
dians. 

This would automatically align the Sioux with their Re« 
allies. It was said that small parties of Bralé, Ogallala, 
Sisseton and Teton Sioux were visiting among the Rees and 
taking part in the killings. There was general restlessness 
among the Western tribes, whispers of a general uprising 
under British leadership. The British wished to see a 
great Indian nation set up west of the Mississippi and ex- 
tending to the Pacific, it was said—a nation in which no 
white man could set foot. A great many of the Sioux pre- 
ferred to trade with the British for the reason that English 
traders supplied them freely with whisky while the Amer- 
ican authorities absolutely prohibited the trading of 
whisky to the Western tribes. That this edict was fre- 
quently violated by American traders in competition with 
the British, or merely for their gain, did not alter the fact 
that the Sioux fretted under this governmental restriction 
and inclined toward the more liberal liquor policy of the 
British; and the latter were availing themselves of this 
advantage. 
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Colonel Leavenworth, stationed with two hundred men 
on the Lower Missouri, some seven hundred miles below 
the Ree villages, boldly stated that these troubles resulted 
from the machinations of the British. He cited the fact 
that some of the little bands of Sioux now reported to be 
consorting with the Rees were made up of the very indi- 
viduals who had fought under the British flag against 
American settlers in the War of 1812. 

For well over half a century the British had sought to 
control the fur trade of the whole Northwest and to take 
over that territory for themselves. Now, even when the 
two nations were at peace, British fur brigades, so large in 
numbers and so thoroughly armed as to constitute expedi- 
tionary forces, penetrated American territory all through 
the West and ranged a thousand miles south of the Cana- 
dian border, while Americans were prohibited from doing 
likewise in Canadian territory. Though there was no 
governmental edict of exclusion, the trading privileges had 
been given as monopolies to great companies. These con- 
cerns, maintaining a series of forts, equipped with well- 
armed fur brigades and backed by the allegiance of the 
Northern savages, were well able to protect their own 
areas against invasion by American trappers and traders 
without a formal exclusion act on the part of government. 
American fur companies, however, had no such monopolies 
or concessions upon which to base their rights, which were 
violated with impunity. 

Colonel Leavenworth cited these facts and denounced 
the British so emphatically as the instigators of the Ree 
depredations that, coupled with the persistent reports of 
the Far Western voyageurs to the effect that British forts 
were being established west of the Rockies, the United 
States authorities began to take notice. The mountain 
men, living among the Indians, were of the opinion that 
the British were secretly fomenting a general Indian upris- 
ing in the West and that at the psychological moment they 

would throw the weight of England and the British fur 
brigades on the side of the savages. All this was to result 
before many years in a military expedition aimed to settle 
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trade boundaries and regulations as fixed as territorial 
boundaries, presumably, had been settled in the past 

Traveling by way of the moccasin telegraph, the news of 
the Ree depredations and all allied rumors spread to every 
Indian village in the West. The mountain men, scattered 
in a hundred Indian encampments, believed that a general 
war was imminent. 

Little Bull, gathering these tales in the lodges of the 
The band of 
picked warriors with whom they had consorted during the 


Pawnees, relayed them to Breckenridge 


raid into Comanche country was on the verge of setting 
forth on another expedition and insisted that the four 
white men should accompany them. Among the royageurs 
slain by the Rees had been many old friends of Brecken- 
ridge and Brady. Hunter addressed the chosen band of 
Pawnee braves. 

“You wish to make another raid,”’ he said. ‘‘ Very well, 
this time we will raid in the country of the Rees.” 

“But the Rees are a distant people whom we do not know 
and with whom we are not at war,”’ the Pawnees objected. 
“‘It is winter and the Ree country is far to the north.” 

“The Rees say that there is a good reason why Pawnees 
never raid in Ree country,’’ Hunter said. ‘‘They have 
heard it said that the Pawnees are great warriors and at 
this they laugh until the sound offends the ears of the 
Great Spirit. 
proved themselves great enough to show a willingness to 
ride into their country and cross lances with the Rees.”’ 

“No more have the Rees come riding into our country 
to give battle to the Pawnees,”’ a warrior pointed out. 

‘But there is a difference,”’ 


They say that the Pawnees have never 


said Hunter. ‘‘The Pawnees 
are known as hawks of the prairies. They move with the 
game. Their villages shift. The Rees are a stationary 
people. Their lodges are of logs and earth and are not to 
be moved. Their villages remain always in the same spots, 
while their women cultivate the crops. The Rees do not 
raid into other country, but merely protect their villages 
against those who raid in their territory. The Sioux have 
given battle to them, as have the Cheyennes, the Blackfeet 
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and the Assiniboins They rejoice to give | e to those 
who invade their country, for they are great warriors. But 
they laugh when they hear the Pawnes alled the hawks 
of the prairies and as why these hawk ‘ Westerr 
tribes, have always feared to spread their wings in Ree 
country.’ 

“Then they shall be taught a lessor the Pawnees de 
cided The Rees shal! discover whether or not the L« ij 
Pawnees are warriors. We w irive e sneers down the 
throats of the lying dogs! 

The same band that had invaded the Comanche country 
now set forth for the vil ives of the Rees, this time re 


enforced by Brady and Tod Breckenridg As 
schooled the Mandan party, so Hu 


they nad 


+ 7 
and Little Bul! now 





impressed upon the Pawnees the necess ty ol pressir 


I gz home 


a charge. Their enemies would not be expecting suct 


tac 
tics and, attacked with lance and battle-ax at the moment 





their guns were empty, would become easy prey. Withir 
two weeks they came to the country of the Rees. Before 


dawn, Hunter deployed the Pawnees ir 
Then, with Tod and Brady 
of a Ree village 

The sun rose to usher in a cold prairie day 


a deep ravir 


he made camp within full view 


The 


1} two miles 


Rees 
discovered the three white men encamped withir 
Half a hundred of them set forth at once, 


of the village. 


followed by others as soon as they could secure their 


mounts. A flight of arrows and musket balls was launched 


at the whites, who had leaped benind the few scattered 
trees that graced their camp site. Previously two loaded 
trade muskets had been placed behind each of the 
With 
supplement the fire of their own rifles, they pr: 
pick off the leading Rees, who, amazed at the rapidity of 
the fire and the mortality among their leaders 

At that instant, with a chill- 


ing war whoop, the sixty Pawnee bra\ 


th ree 


trees selected by the whites the 


se extra weapons 


were thrown 
into momentary confusion. 
es cnarged from the 


ravine under the leadership of Little Bull and swept down 
upon the Rees 


Continued on Page 130 
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‘‘Ask Him,'’ Instructed Hunter, Who Knew Little of the Blackfoot Language, ‘‘Just Why 


When Told to Leave His Arms Outside"’ 





He Enters the Stockade Armed 
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ETTING around the fire station day after 
day, wearing out the light gray seat of 
your blue uniform and waiting for a fire 

to start, which it doesn’t, is not what it is 
cracked up to be, I can tell you. I guess, during the six 
years which I was lieutenant of the Jackson Falls F. D. 
up to last September, I have knit enough socks and 
sweaters to fit out a polar expedition. I have set and knit, 
and knit and set, until, so help me, if you was to put a lace 
cap onto my head and give me a pair of spectacles, you 
would take me for the dowacher queen of Serbia or some- 
body. In six years we have wore out a dozen checker 
boards and rubbed off the spots of more packs of cards 
than the Ladies’ Aid Debating society. 
These here Jackson Falls people is the most keerful with 
matches which any eager fireman ever had to contend 
with. I believe you could give the little tots a Christmas 
present of a box of matches and turn them loose in a lum- 
ber yard, and they would instinctoratively wet down the 
lumber before they begun to play. This is good for the in- 
urance companies, but it is hard on a feller which is 
anxious to make a reputation. And you have to stand the 
jeers of the taxpayers something awful, I tell you. Some- 
ody is always saying: ‘‘ How is it we are supporting that 
gang of lazy loafers over at the fire station? Don’t they 
ever do anything but tell stories and give a fireman’s ball 
once a year? Are they going to sit around till they git so 
fat they will have to be histed on board the hook and lad- 
der when it goes out for exercise?”’ 
I mean, that is the way they used to talk—I mean, be- 
fore last September’s conflogation. It is very different 
w. You don’t hear any more about our being lazy loaf- 
ers; but we are the pride of Jackson Falls, if you believe 
what the Weekly Record and Harvey County Examiner 
i) As a result of that conflogation, our former chief is 
ow called to higher duties with the Springhaven F. D. and 
gets a celery that would raise the tax rate in this here burg 
to Herculaneum proportions. Which I am not crying 
about, because it meant that I am now chief myself. But I 
our old chief that he rose in the world by his 
and using his old bean for something besides 
for helmets. He had an idea, and he stuck to it in 
eers and jeers and skeptocism. He was years in 
getting a chanst to try that idea out, but his chanst come 
last, and if they is any young men in my audience, I 
wish to say to them that this is what wins—I mean, stick- 
ing to your ideas like a mustard plaster. I will now tell you 
about the old chief, and then I will describe the confloga- 
tion. Boys, if that September fire was not some fire, I will 


will say for 
own exertion 
a home 


‘ pite ol sr 


give you my badge and join the Salivation Army! 
The name of the old chief was Ambrose Tulk, and he was 
raised right up in Jackson Falls, and lived here man and 
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boy for pretty near fifty-five years before he got his 
chanst. He went way back to the old days before Jackson 
Falls amounted to much, and when they used to have just 
a hand engine and hose houses situated around in various 
parts of the town, and the fireman got so much per fire, and 
was fined for not showing up. In them days they used to 
sound the alarm on a big iron hoop which hung just op- 
posite the town hall. In them days a fire was a total loss, 
because it would be found that the sucker who had the 
keys to the fire house was always over in the next town 
visiting an aunt, or somebody had borried the hose in 
winter to make an artificial skating rink, or all the water 
had not been squoze from it and it had bust, or something. 
They used to call Mr. Tulk “‘chief’’ even in those days, 
though he was not on celery; but instead of calling him 
Ambrose, they called him Embers, which was considered 
a good piece of wit, because, they said, whenever the chief 
arrove at a blaze there was nothing but embers left. Which 
did not bother the chief very much, because he had this 
idea which he was nursing. 

When Jackson Falls growed up to be quite an industrial 
center and we got a real department—motorized and 
everything—it was only natural that Ambrose Tulk would 
be the first and only choice for chief, and though they made 
fun of him and still called him Embers, yit he had the re- 
speck of all. 

The toughest luck for Ambrose was when we had got the 
new fire station built and got our motorized apparatus, and 
then there was no fires any more. Except for a few farm- 
houses which had been abandoned to the insurance com- 
panies and which we could not reach anyway, you could 
have put all the fires in Jackson Falls in your parlor stove 
and it would have pretty near extinguished it. 

This would have gradually took the heart out of most 
fire chieves and they would have gave up studying fire- 
fighting methods and gone simply to polishing their badges 
and flirting with the sensitive sex, which is always crazy 
about uniforms and has been ever since Noah become a 
naval commander; but that was not Ambrose’s way. He 
was as well read about fires as the chief of New York, and 
being on the mailing list of several fire-extinguisher com- 
panies, he received all the latest darter about extinguish- 
ment. But what our F. D. needed, you understand, was 
not extinguishers but puromaniacs, but none of these 
was rampant in our midst. 

Well, time went on and one day what does Chief Tulk git 
but an invite to attend a big concave of fire chieves in 
Hartford, which I guess you know is the city where there is 
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Instinctoratively I Begun to 
Run, Yelling at the Same 
Time, ‘‘Call 'em Toward 
You, Some of Them, Bili’’ 


a lot of insurance companies, and maybe they 
wanted to look the chieves over to see whether 
it would be advisable to raise the insurance 
rates. The chief had been waiting going on 
sixty years for such an honor, and he packed up his grips 
mighty quick, I tell you. When he come back to Jack- 
son Falls it would of done your heart good to see the 
change in him. He was set up. Of course he was kind of 
tired looking, which I understand was due to him and a 
number of brother chieves studying electric-wiring prob- 
lems in some of the all-night places, to see how they guard 
against fires and other possible unwelcome intrudiers; but 
as I say, he was a diffirent man. 

“Boys,” he'says to Cliff Trudeau and Walt Hackett and 
the rest of us, when we had gathered to hear about the 
trip, ‘‘this has been a revelation to me. Why, boys, we 
don’t begin to know the problems they has in the big cities 
and the wrinkles which is used to overcome the devourative 
element. I have learned more in the few days I have been 
absent among them past masters of the art than I dreamed 
of in a life of service in this burg which I was bornin. Iam 
now prepared to give this town a fire preventative which 
will do us and the locality proud.” 

“Meaning what, chief?” says I. 

“Meaning that we start right in now dividing this here 
burg into presinks for study in prevention,” says the chief. 
“I am going to lay off this here burg in map form, so that 
no matter what happens, we fight the fire scientific. And 
we are going to study emergency work. And when I say 
emergency work, I mean principally the effective use of 
dynamite to stop the spread of a conflogation.”’ 

Well, at the word ‘‘dynamite” we got considerable in- 
terested, because that sounded like something to whiles 
away the time with until the town people improved in 
carelessness. But the chief was rattling on, enthusiastic: 

“You see, boys, we haven’t knowed it, but we face, in 
this here burg, several bad hazards which is likely, if not 
studied and prepared against, to wipe this place as clean as 
a front lawn. I will show this to you later, when I have 
made my maps. I will describe a circle around these 
hazards and explain how we will handle the fire if it ever 
gits out of control inside of them circles. In the meantime 
we must git some dynamite and learn how to use it most 
effective. It is certainly not a disgrace to we men that we 
have not learned to use this weapon against the devoura- 
tive element, because we have not had the chanst. 

“But now we will learn. Within a few days, after my 
maps git under way, we will all go out to Westcott’s pas- 
ture, back of Deacon Cleveland’s house, and prepare the 
construction of a minimized building, upon which we will 
practice. I have a lot of old secondhand lumber in my own 
yard which I will donate for the purpose, and we will 
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throw a dead line around that structure, professing to 
imagine it is in the path of the fire, and we must learn how 
to use the explosive. I have never fired none myself, but 
I have a brother-in-law who—though no friend of mine, 
dam him—would be glad to show me how to use explo- 
sives, hoping that I would forgit the instruction some day. 
So, Hanover, you will take Cliff and Bill with you tomor- 
row and report at the back of the deacon’s house, waiting 
there for me for further instructions, leaving a man on duty 
in case anybody in town should forgit themselves ana 
start anything.” 

“Yes, chief,’”’ says I, ‘I will do that and I look forward 
to learning something.” 

“You will learn nothing from me, Hanover,” says the 
chief, modest, ‘‘ compared with the information I got down 
at Hartford in the midst of all that crowd of experts who 
has made fires almost impossible except in fireproof build- 
ings and where owners is badly in debt or overstocked.” 

Well, I guess the chief must of worked all that night on 
his maps, because he didn’t git around the next morning, 
but he telephoned and said that he was well and would 
respond to all alarms, but he was busy,and so forth. And 
it was the same the next day, but the chief was sure work- 
ing that old head of his, because the third day he come 
down bringing several big sheets of cardboard with him, 
and he took us boys upstairs to the back office, and there it 
was—the most elegant maps of Jackson Falls and sur- 
roundings you ever seen, with circles done in red and 
numbered; and the houses of practically every store and 
building and factory in the business section was marked 
and indecked. 

Well, the next day I was at the lot back of Deacon 
Cleveland’s house, with Cliff and Bill Stevens, at the ap- 
pointed hour. Pretty soon tae chief he come along, and 
we laid out the dimensions of the imitation dwelling which 
we was going to ereck, having got permission of old man 
Westcott to use his pasture, provided we would not damage 
his Angora goats which was grazing there. 

Well, a lot of people got wind of what we was doing, and 
some says We was going to raise onions to make us stronger, 
and others says we was going to raise pansies to decorate 
the hook and ladder, and such-like josh, which you has to 
stand from suckers who think they are funnier than Moran 
and Mack, only they has no pull with the theatrical au- 
thorities. We knowed there would be a lot of people hang- 
ing around, but we could manage that all right by setting 
a date for everybody to look, and then springing a surprise 
one day ahead. We done this by saying that everybody 
would be invited to come when the building was finished, 
but of course we didn’t intend to finish it. All we done 
was to roof and board it, but of course no shingles or clab- 
boards, and so forth. 





But the Chief Was a Man of Few Words When on Duty, So He Says to Cliff, ‘Cliff, Smash That Door"’ 


Well, the imitation 
dwelling was done at 
last, and one morning 
the chief come to the 
station and he says 
to us boys: 

‘“*Boys, I knowed 
you would all like to 
see this, but somebody 
has got to stay and be 
on duty. I guess one 
man would be enough, 
because we will not be 
away long, so which 
ont oi you will be a 
sacrificing nature and 
stay here?” 

So finally it was de- 
cided that Walt Fos- 
ter, which was the 
youngest in service, 
was to be a self- 
sacrificing soul, even 
though it was against 
his own will. 

So the chief and me 
and Bill and Cliff 
quietly put the dyna- 
mite and the electric 
battery and the per- 
cussing caps into the 
chief’s car, and we rode 
down the back road 
and left the car un- 
proceived by anybody, and walked acrost the fields to 
the house, with Bill carrying the twelve sticks of dyna- 
mite. 

Well, we got on the rear side of the house and put our 
things down in the shade, and then the chief discovers that 
he has left behind the long wires with which we was to 
stand at a distance and set off the blast. 

So he says, ‘‘ You boys stay here and I will go back and 
git the wire—and be keerful with that there powder. | 
will be back prompt.” 

As soon as the chief was gone we looked around and there 
was nobody in sight, so we went inside the house to inspeck 
it, and darned if it didn’t seem a shame to blow it up, | 
cause it was the makings of a pretty swel 
somebody, the chief and Bill both being good hands wit! 


1 little house for 


tools 


All of a sudden Bill looks out the back door and ye 
““My Godfrey, the goats is eating the dynamite! 


' 





I Was Glad to Give Her to Several Women on the Sidewatk 


And sure enoug! Ang \ had 
crope up whilst we was inside the building, and Was making 
a tabble-de-hote dinner offen the explosive 

For a minute we jist stood there and looked at them goat 
like we was struck dumb. Oftentimes w i eard that 
these here professional blasters got into the t of chew 
ing dynamite like it was gum, but we didn’t know that goat 
would regard it like a feast, tl igh it Wa ire funny to see 
one of the nannies, with her head throwed back, gargling a 
big stick of it and trying to down it w 

When I come to my senses | jurnped down and yelled 
“Git out of there, you long-haired critts ! What d ye 
think you're doing anyway! Come o Let's g 
‘em out of here! What are we going to teil the chief wher 
he gits back?” 

“Wait a minute, Hanover! L Bil For Godfrey 
sake, don’t run ’em! If them goats should trip and fall we 
would be all over the lot We better ease em away ana iet 

em explode the otne 
‘ the pasture 

I Ki ] Cr Ur 

x i t t 

“ g! KS there 


Which it naturally 


naa ed offs fou 
t c whic! Was 
t ug t sprea Ar 
g is for some dlis- 
ance | put 1 DOA i 


t anc calling to the 
its. They had been 


made pets of, I guess 


had been fed out 
of the hand, because 
they all come running 
aiter me, bounding 
with their hinder parts 


} } 
yung lambs whic! 


the same time, “Call 


Continued on 
Page 154 
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The Greatest Issue of All 


HERE is no single national issue to be defined in party 
fps which compares in vital importance with 
the local issues that are involved in our feeble and scat- 
tered attempts to get a strangle hold on crime. The para- 
mecunt issue before every state, county and village is the 
enforcement of law and the suppression of crime. Speaking 
by and large, few vigorous and whole-hearted attempts 
have been made to stamp out lawlessness. Here and there 
drastic action has been taken; but for the most part the 
impression still prevails that the best way to eliminate the 
underworld is to talk it to death, or if that fails, to abolish 
it by resolution. Reports on crime, without action, have 
become the comic literature of the criminal classes. 

Here and there substantial progress has, nevertheless, 
been made. The group of statutes recently enacted in New 
York, known collectively as the Baumes Laws, shows what 
can be done when legislatures are really in earnest. Some 
of these laws have been bitterly assailed, both by the up- 
lifters and by the criminal element; but the important 
thing about them is that they work. Experience shows 
that it is easily possible to enforce them and statistics prove 
that they have caused a striking diminution of crimes of 
violence. The pioneer work done by Senator Baumes and 
the commission under him constitutes a modern textbook 
on the suppression of crime. It is an accomplishment with 


which every legislator should be familiar. These laws have 


blazed a new trail toward sound reform, but they do not 


confer on other legislatures the grit and courage to follow 
whither they have led. 

Michigan and California, to their credit, have lately 
idepted new criminal codes, from which great things may 
fairly be expected. They not only embody some of the best 
features of the Baumes Laws but they tighten up crim- 

al procedure, speed justice and make punishment more 
ain. Their experience also is at the service of all who 
care to profit by it. Little Delaware, the silent state which 
rarely cheeps except when her peach crop is in danger, has 
not contributed much noise to the general hue and cry 
against crime; but she has done better, in that she has kept 
her own narrow borders almost free from serious offenses. 


the workhouse at Newcastle ap- 


parently does much to prevent crime in Delaware. It is 





not the severity of the punishment that exercises the de- 
terrent effect nearly so much as the humiliation incident 
to it. A Federal judge who has presumably made a study 
of the matter commends Delaware’s example to other 
commonwealths. The practice is abhorrent to us, but 
little sympathy was expressed for the barn burner who 
destroyed several head of fine cattle when he was given 
twenty lashes the other day in addition to a prison sen- 
tence that was near the limit. 

Other states will inevitably fall in line with those named 
when conditions that are already far too bad become intol- 
erable. Legislatures are not to be too heavily blamed for 
their inertia. They merely reflect the apathy of voters. 

Consider the situation in Chicago. Conditions are bad 
enough there; but it is not impossible that Chicago may 
startle the country with a burst of that violent energy of 
which she is fully capable and start a war on her under- 
world that will sweep through the city and give it a purg- 
ing that will be talked about when the Big Fire has been 
forgotten. The first big step towards better conditions 
was taken in the recent primaries. It is only a question of 
time until Illinois, Pennsylvania and other rich and pros- 
perous commonwealths will begin to count the cost of 
unchecked crime in their larger cities and find means for 
suppressing it more powerful than resolutions and reports. 

Real reform is bound to come. It will come not as a re- 
sult of the labors of professional reformers but because of a 
change of heart in the rank and file of voters. It will come 
when otherwise law-abiding citizens withdraw their pa- 
tronage from the bootleggers, when juries do their duty im- 
partially and judges exercise more vigorously the powers 
that are vested in them. Reform will be on the way when 
a majority of voters really desire clean local government, 
when citizens cease to corrupt the police by paying them 
for special favors, when aggressive prosecutors and honest 
police chiefs have the people behind them, working with 
them instead of against them. Then, and then only, will 
the shame of some of our American cities be wiped out. 

We spend our hundreds of millions yearly on our Army 
and on our Navy. It is right that we should do so. And 
yet we should not for a moment forget that no foreign 
power threatens our future welfare so disastrously as the 
lawless and criminal element of our own population. 


Keeping Life Insurance Alive 
W: DO not know whether people in general take any 


interest in current discussions concerning the most 
effective way to sell life insurance. Perhaps the first reply 
of Mr. Average Man would be an emphatic negative. 
‘‘Life-insurance agents are too efficient now; they make 
But wherever business is done in this 


” 


my life miserable. 
country there is absorbing interest in the technical ques- 
tions of sales methods. The respective results of direct 
mail advertising, general advertising in newspapers and 
other mediums, and personal solicitation by salesmen or 
agents are constantly under scrutiny. Life insurance is a 
large industry; its methods surely have lessons for others. 

An outside advertising man caused a stir in life-insurance 
circles some time ago by a vigorous assault not only upon 
its sales methods but also upon the general attitude of 
insurance companies toward the public. He assumed that 
people need life insurance badly, and if the companies 
would advertise more extensively and assume less of a 
sphinxlike, frozen-faced attitude toward the public, cus- 
tomers would step right up to the counter and buy insur- 
ance the way they buy postage stamps or railroad tickets. 
He seemed to feel that the costly and extensive agency or 
salesmanship system might be improved upon. 

This seems to be a case where extremes are to be avoided. 
The sale of life insurance is not wholly unlike the sale of 
other commodities. Advertising can and does help enor- 
mously. It furnishes the salesman with background, and 
the more extensively people learn to know what insurance 
means through advertising, the less mere footwork the 
salesman must do and the more he becomes a true finan- 
cial doctor. This fact is recognized and utilized by many 
progressive companies. 

But people put off buying life insurance; there is little 
immediate pleasure to be had from its purchase except a 
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rather abstract mental satisfaction. Its benefits appear to 
lie in the future. It may, in reality, prove an almost in- 
stant necessity; but with the natural feeling of the young 
man that he is never going to die, postponement is easy. 
Only persistent personal solicitation seems to win him over 
to the realization that he must have insurance to complete 
his life plans and make certain that his value as a human 
being is to continue. Whether this can be done without 
an army of agents is a very serious question. 

It might be said that the recent impressive increase not 
only in life-insurance sales but in those of annuity and 
pension plans constitutes a pretty good defense of life 
insurance methods. However, a successful business is the 
last that should be satisfied with itself, and we are sure 
that life-insurance officials are aware of further worlds to 
conquer. There is still an almost hopeless amount of edu- 
cational work to be done in educating the public to the 
possibilities of annuities and other old-age features. Nor 
have the companies done more than begin to provide the 
public with health insurance, which is now such a crying 
need. As for unemployment insurance, it cannot be bought 
at all. Nor is the public quite certain that even life insur- 
ance is as reasonable in price as it might be. 

The practical lack of health insurance, the complete 
absence of unemployment insurance and the far from in- 
significant cost of life insurance—all these are factors which 
may from time to time stimulate agitation for state insur- 
ance, just as the high cost of illness and of keeping well is 
now causing no little fear, or hope, as the case may be, of 
state-controlled medicine. We would seem to have enough 
unsolved governmental problems, enough immediate per- 
plexities of public administration, without plunging into 
state insurance and medicine. Yet most industries, and 
perhaps even a high-minded profession like medicine, need 
a little threat, a ghost on the back stairs now and then, to 
stir them into the highest measure of service. Institutions, 
like men, sometimes do their best work when another can- 
didate for the job is waiting to step into their shoes. 


Tax Reduction 


Y COMMON consent, advocates and opponents of 
B tax reduction agreed to await the returns of the 
March tax collections before proceeding further with con- 
sideration of proposed Federal tax legislation. The March 
tax collections indicate that individual incomes were higher 
in 1927 than in 1926, while corporation profits were ap- 
parently lower. Possibly these balance. The Treasury 
estimate of surplus on June thirtieth approximates four 
hundred and fifty million dollars. If the surplus for the 
year be estimated at two hundred and fifty million dollars, 
this would probably represent the largest safe figure for 
tax reduction on the basis of the current surplus. 

Many advocates of tax reduction regard two hundred 
and fifty million dollars as the desirable figure. But many 
would go substantially beyond this sum. Secretary Mellon 
would not go so far. The supporters of tax reduction in- 
clude those who believe tax reduction would be good for 
business in general and those who believe tax reduction 
would be good for individuals in particular. The oppo- 
nents of tax reduction may be ranged into two groups. In 
the first group are those who believe in rapid and pro- 
gressive reduction of the national debt, to which they 
would have all surplus applied, regarding periods of pros- 
perity and easy money as the times when national debt re- 
duction may be accomplished without being felt. In the 
second group are those who believe in the urgency of 
diverse public improvements. Not only are these public 
improvements regarded as important in themselves, both 
nationally and locally, but it is also urged that unemploy- 
ment now existing to an appreciable extent may be effec- 
tively combated in this manner. 

These conflicting viewpoints are matters of fact and 
policy concerning which reasonable differences of opinion 
may legitimately exist. The pity is that the Congress can- 
not consider tax reduction solely on the basis of such con- 
siderations. Instead, politics may be interjected, and the 
chances are that real or fancied political considerations 
will weigh quite as heavily in Congress as considerations 
based on business and fiscal policy. 
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Lille FLATNESS OF POLITICS 





The Local Women’s Club Elects its President The U. S. A. Elects its President 


HAVE, of late, heard many people deplore the present 13 WITLIL PAYNE streets going quietly about his or her busine the incident 

state of politics in the United States. No doubt, wher- D V sinks into a true perspective and yo 1 forget 

ever you live and whatever your walk in life, you have In Great Britain, politics means practically a choice be 
ately heard many people deplore that same state, for poli- strongly to which one party clearly says yes and the other tween a Conservative Party and a Labor Party committed 
tics is becoming a staple subject of conversation nowadays. categorically says no. On all questions that people are to state socialism. The two camps stand far apart and any 


They say politics in this country has decayed, disintegrated __ really interested in, both parties, taking all sections ofthem general election may result in very radical changes whose 


and degenerated to such an extent that it nolonger hasany into account, are saying the same thing. results no one can foresee. In Germany very many people 
ignificance whatever. The audience is assembled, the curtain is about togoup, wantareturn tomonarchy, and at the other end of thescale, 


] 
} 


But it seems to me, on the contrary, that politics in the but there is an all-pervading uncertainty as to what the Communists, devoted to the Russian pattern, hold forty- 


United States at the present moment is bursting with sig- play is to be about. Will Little Eva climb the golden stairs five seats in the national legislature, where Socialists far 





nificance. There is no serious dispute as to the outstanding or swallow a sword? Will the dogs pursue Eliza across the outnumber any other party 
facts in thecase. As sooften happens, it all depends on how _ ice or jump through a hoop? Nobody seems to know—the as expressed at the polls through organized parties is simply 


you look at them. Certainly once in four years all citizens, management least of all. Counting back to 1880, I can re- enormous. In Italy and in Russia a great many people are 





but especially young ones, ought to take a good look at pol- membersomething of around dozen presidential campaigns, much dissatisfied with the present tical régimes, but 
itics from as many points of view as possible. but no previous one in which, at this stage, the line of battle the only way in which they can express themselves effectu- 
Practically, politics consists of a Republican Party and between the chief contestants was so little marked out and _ ally is through armed revolution. France presents a more 
a Democratic Party. Mostly it is a thing that divides by people were paying such slight attention to subjects that homogeneous picture, but even there political differences 
two and no more. Not in this century has any third con- fell clearly on one side or the other of the party line. are so many and so obstinate that government can be 
testant got so much as 3 per cent of the electoral vote for That is what the deplorers mean when they deplore the _ ried on only through very precariou mbinations of blo 


President. To the great majority of people, voting for Presi- present state of politics. There is no kick init. Instead of Until the slump of the franc gave them a wholesome si 





dent means making a choice between the nominees of two two embattled hosts confronting each other, each with its cabinets popped in and popped ou é 3 in a box 
parties. The nominating conventions are just around the distinctive banners and its plumed leaders ready to sound 
corner, and so far the two big historic parties have had the charge, they see only a county-fair crowd, milling around A Difference Only of Degree 


ir to say about what people should vote shoulder to shoulder, with the banners all mixed up. That, 





nothing in particu 
for. All the talking has been unpartisan. It has been about they say, is no way to fight a presidential campaign; it takes [’ YOU get a perspective by looking a e political situa- 


oil graft, wet or dry, farm relief, foreign affairs—subjects all meaning out of politics. 





tion in the great powers of Europe, then we seem in ar 


on which there is as yet no partisan alignment. With that, maybe, they turn back to the vastly more in- astonishing state of accord—almost everybody satisfied 





spiring time when the Republican Party was born. Then a with things as they are plus 5 per cent or minus 5 per cent 
Little to Quarrel About political party meant something. There was an issue that In saying almost everybody, I mea: al purposes 
roused men’s spirits like a bugle call and lifted politics to Of course Socialists, for instanc ess t e intens 


j jaz political topic that gets most attention just nowisoil the heights of unselfish devotion to an ideal cause. Why, dissatisfied with things as they ar it t ure t numer- 





graft. But there is no difference of opinion on that. You they may inquire, cannot we have that kind of politics now , ous enough to come into the i ilatior ! tical poli- 

might as well try to make a constructive election issue out The question that brought the Republican Party into tics; in no state is t te expected 1 luence t 
of bigamy.| Practically everybody is against it to begin with, being was, indeed, a great issue, reaching deeply into men’s outcome of the elect I ‘ t of those bodie 

a matter of course. When the votes were counted up you faith and emotions—so great an issue in fact that it took of voters which do ne into the t ractica 
would know nothing that everybody didn’t know before. four years of monstrously destructive civil war to settle it politics because they are numerous ¢ i nfluence the 
There would be no new declaration of the will of the people, I wonder how many people who deplore the present flatness outcome of elections ir me stat ull states, the ex 
nor the faintest hint as to how any of the big questions that of politics would really enjoy the consequences of another _ plicit differences between them 1 ‘ 
confront the country were to be dealt with. The people _ issue of that character. 10 per cent 
would have gone to all the bother of a presidential election The present situation seems to me full of this meaning Everybody in politics seems to agree that the Federa 
merely to repeat something there was not theslightest doubt The political experiment that was launched with Washing- Government may properly pa iws for the especial bene 
of in the first place—namely, ‘“‘No, we don’t want bigamy.” ton’s inauguration has worked so well that when the fit of farmers, as by lending them government credit ar 











Which party the individual bigamists happened to belong people come to their thirty-fifth quadrennial choice of a exempting their long-time Fede yme 
to in a given case wouldn’t matter. As to indicating what Chief Magistrate they find surprisingly little to quarrel tax, so that farmers get long-time money more cheaply thar 
policies this country was to pursue, in any respect whatever, about. At first glance that statement may shock the reader any other | ate ve perative 
during the next four years, the election would be a goose who remembers that his morning newspaper was full of organizations and in a great n ther wa One large 
egg. One should be able to extract more meaning than that more or less acrimonious political contentions. But he must body of voters wants 10 per cent 1 benefits for farm 
out of a plebiscite that is held only once in four ye put the statement in its proper perspective. ers than another large body is w t ed Phe 

It is the preconvention situation that I am speaking of. If you see a policeman, with the aid ofa club, subduing ference between them issimply one of deg 4 Den t 
Here we are on the eve of a presidential campaign with not an obstreperous drunk and disorderly, you leave the scene President sends marines into Nicara, \ Repul I 
a solitary live issue explicitly raised between the two big with an agitated sense of having witnessed an important President sends 10 per cent 1 
historical parties; no question of a sort that touches men disturbance. But a little later, with everybody else on the Continued on Page 167 











Tampering With 
Tennyson 


N THE spring the 
mellowing hobo 
ankles on from town 
to town; 

In the spring the young 
man’s fancy gets 
herself a livelier 
gown; 

In the spring a fuller 
traffic smites upon 
the embattled 
cop; 

In the spring the aviator 
plans a new long- 
distance hop. 


At the 
Irresistible 
Impulse Club 





a OOD evening, 

Brewster! I’ve 
been hoping to run 
across you ever since 
your acquittal. Been 





** For Goodness’ Sake, Dear, Don’t Let Go! Your abroad, you know. 
Life Insurance Ran Out Yesterday!’’ 





““Sesure, Mr. Kuckoo, Ise a Republican; (But You Don’t Understand — 
Ise a Al Smith Republican!"’ 





College Caretaker Minding the Dipiomas 
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Bere then ance settee ms ices comme 


**Humph! I Guess the City Girls Get That Way From All Those 
Necking Parties We Read About!"’ 





Say, your technic in 
that Riverside Bank 
affair was marvelous 
simply marvelous! 
Must have meant a lot 
of study. How did you 
ever plan it so well?” 
“Thanks, Jim; I sure 
appreciate praise from 
a man of your attain- 
ments. Well, as it 
turned out at the trial, 
it was more a sort of 
obsession than a plan. 
Even as a child, I had 
a morbid dread of work, 
and my alienist proved 
that I also had an in- 
satiable curiosity to 
know how it felt to 
erack a safe and kill 
a few guards, and when 
I grew up it just had to 
crystallize into action. 
The jury grasped the 
fact that the impulse 
was irresistible, and 





Farmer: ‘‘I Don’t Mind Your Boy Helpin’ Him: 
self to a Few of My Apples, Mr. Jones, But When 
He Strips aWhole Tree ——’"’ Jones: ‘‘The Young 
Rascal! I'ti Attend to Him When I Get Home"’ 


(Continued on 
Page 107 





DRAWN BY WILLIAM TEFFT SCHWARZ 


Home Work 
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My mirror tells of health, 
My bank book shows my wealth, 
But all of this 

would be for naught 
If Campbell’s Soups 

could not be bought! 
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The amazing 


story of Soup 


‘Read how, almost overnight, 
it captured America; and 1s now 
eaten daily in millions of homes.... 


TRANGE, ISN'T IT, that not so very 
long ago the people of America were not 
eating soup regularly as they do today! 
Now we take soup for granted as a delightful 
and necessary food . . . one of the bright 
spots of the daily menu. Now it has become 
a daily dish in countless households. But 
formerly soup did not have this wide and 
regular use. It was an occasional dish in 
most homes . . . always enjoyed, but not 
served frequently. It was apt to be reserved 
for special feasts and for entertaining guests. 


How different today! Soup is now an 
everyday family dish in thousands and 
thousands of homes. People realize that the 
many blended savors and flavors in soup offer 
a variety and an appeal to be had in no other 
food. For sheer enjoyment nothing can 
occupy its place in the menu. 


vw 


But in addition to this, is the important 
action of soup in stimulating the appetite and 
the digestion. The hot liquid encourages 
the flow of the digestive juices and thus makes 


all you eat do you more good. . . . The Converting an indifferent public to an 


general increase in the knowledge of proper 
food values and the most healthful daily 


menus for the family has vastly increased the famous of all Campbell's Soups . . . Tomato 
appreciation of the benefits of eating soup ... will tell you at a taste why people are 


regularly. 


Today the Red-and-White Campbell's Soups is printed on every label and that your 
Soup label is familiar to housewives the grocer has, or will get for you, any of these 


country over. . . . Its widespread reputation 






















is eloquent proof of the change in the eating 
habits of the nation. In 1898 when the first 
Campbell's Soups were sold, the public was 
actually indifferent to soup. The big educational 
forces had yet to get under way. But when 
they did, the American public was won, 
almost overnight it might be said, for the 
popularity of Campbell's Soups grew with 
astonishing rapidity, until now they are sold 
in every food store in the United States. 
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The moment housewives realized the 


advantages of soup, they eagerly welcomed 
the opportunity to obtain it in the condensed 
Campbell's form . . . soups of such 
outstanding quality, yet requiring but the 
addition of an equal quantity of water, 
bringing to a boil and a few minutes 
simmering. Ease and convenience! Yet 
soups so deliciously blended and with such 
splendid ingredients that the strictest 
housewife approves them! 


















active admirer and steady user, is no small 


triumph for a food product. And that most 









enthusiastic about these soups. Don't forget 
also that the complete list of Campbell's 











soups you select. 12 cents a can. 












WITH THE MEAL OR AS A MEAL 


SOUP BELONGS IN THE DAILY Digi 
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Twenty-Five Years in Sports 

















A Spring Training Group of the New York Yankees When They Were Called the Highlanders 


. WAS during those first seasons of mine 
that John MeGraw won his first pennant 
and started on the career that has given 

him fame as a great leader. Connie Mack, of 

the Philadelphia Athletics, established a similar fame in the 

American League, winning his first pennant in 1905. Mce- 

Graw and Mack are the only twomanagers who have lasted i 

vars. Today they are admired and loved 





their jobs all these y 
in baseball as venerable, kindly leaders. Back there they led 
rews that loved nothing better than a cat-and-dog fight 

Bitter as was the feeling in 1905, I had the pleasure in 
April, 1927, acting as master of ceremonies at the Silver 
ibilee Dinner given in honor of McGraw in Florida, of in- 


He pre- 





troducing Connie Mack as the principal speaker. 





sented McGraw with a silver service given by the baseball 
leagues. In doing so Mr. Mack, now well past 





one of the prettiest and most feeling little 
speeches I ever have heard. 

Mr. Mack accorded McGraw the palm as the greatest 
vaseball manager of all times and insisted on proving that 
to be a fact of record rather than an empty compliment. 
McGraw’s graceful response was just as flattering to Con- 
nie Mack. Many of us could not restrain reminiscent smiles 
at this display of sincere friendliness and admiration. We 
were thinking of how impossible that would have been ir 


The rank and file of present-day baseball fans do not 
know, perhaps, that the sobriquet ‘‘ White Elephants,” car- 
ed so proudly by the Philadelphia American League team, 
ited as a rebuke to McGraw. In the stormy days of 
the American League it was reported to Mc- 

{ 


Graw that a team would be put in Philadelphia, with Con- 
e Mu Ss Manage 
If they do, McGraw declared, t w be a white ele 
hant on the League’s | 


Getting Their Elephant and Their Goat 


H' MEANT that more as a reflection on Philadelphia’s 
ability to support two teams than on the managerial 
f Connie Mack. When the now famed Athletics 

yt away toa good start they were promptly dubbed White 





ephants as a t of sarcastic slap at McGraw 
On the opening day of the World's Series in 1905 the en- 
isiastic Philadelphians further emphasized their feeling 
the Giant manager to the home plate and pre- 
é t wit! i elike fi of a white eleph int, 
mounted on a base of polished hardwood. Then to present 
of the cas in terms never to be forgotten, Me- 
Graw set his warriors on the Athletics and beat them easily 
\ | hampionship, Mathewson shutting them 

t et mé I ces yn 

ihat wa a great gioat for tne New York writers, most of 
whon myse neluded had now been classified as rank 
N al Lea é A] ) l phnecte about the eat 


Mathewson had come true. You may note how glibly I 
recall that fact. Writers rarely remember their bad prop! 
ecies, and fortunately the fans or our readers have a sim 
ilar tendency toward forgetfulness 

In the old days, you know, a sporting writer was sup- 
posed to know everything. His opinion was taken seriously 
and consequently was not to be expressed lightly. Twenty- 
five years ago it was a frequent occurrence for enthusiasts 

baseball, fighting or racing to 
call the sporting writer aside and oe 
seek to get from him an honest-to- 
goodness opinion as to who would 
win -the real inside stuff. Expe- 
rience soon taught us the greater 
value of keeping an air of mystery 
than of making an outright pre- 
diction. We so-called experts are 
notoriously bad guessers. What 
makes it worse, our prophecies are 
printed 

No matter how foolish it may 
seem at times, I am convinced that 
the average reader does believe 
what he sees in print. The cold 
type seems to carry some kind of 
charm that no amount of disillu- 
sion can quite dispel. 

The too generous use of what we 
call by-lines on the sporting pages 
should have made the fans a little 
skeptical long ago, but it hasn't. 
The term ‘“‘by-line’’ means the sig- 
nature of the writer—By John J. 
Doe, for example. In former 
lines were used rarely, because the use of a sig- 


years b 





nature was originally intended to convey the impression 
of expertness-—that the writer was a weil-known authority 
on the subject discussed. Its other use was a suggestion of 
exceptional writing ability and prominence. In sports, 
though, it meant distinctly a writer who knew from long 
experience what he was talking about. 

This newspaper fad for by-lines grew so popular with the 
readers that often the sporting editors invented names 
imaginary experts—-and used these signatures over the 
work of anybody who happened to come along 

Just a short while ago I was in a club, listening to a 
heated discussion of the relative merits of certain boxing 
experts. One of the debaters took particular exception to 
the viewpoint of a writer whose name I shall have to call 
Richard Roe to keep from telling harmful tales out of 


scr ool, 











Bozeman Bulger 


“Say, what kind of a fellow is this Richard 
By BOZEMAN BULGER te: ssi, eursing to me. “ve bee 


reading him for three years and I'd like to 
know how he gets that way. He was wrong 


on both the last big fights, but he seems to have 





dope this time. I've seen his picture in the paper, but that 
doesn't give much idea as to what kind of a bird he is.”’ 


I didn't have the heart, nor was I enough of a squealer, 





to tell him that there was no such man as Richard Roe; 





that at least eight different writers, to my personal knowl- 
edge, had been offering their comments under that name 
‘office names”’ they are called in the profession. 

So eager are the newspapers 
— especially the new ones—-to use 
impressive-looking by-lines that 
‘most any cub reporter may become 
an expert overnight. When he 
writes his first sport story they put 
his name over it, and that makes 
him an expert. At that, his guesses 
are just about as good on the av- 
erage as those of the man who has 
been in the game all his life. His 
only shortcoming is lack of bach 


ground. 
Picking the Winners 


FTER all, there isa lot of hokun 





to the so-called exp ing P 
average well-informed fan is just 


as capable of guessing the name of 
the man who will eventually lick 
Tunney or the winner of the next 





W orld’s Series as a writer who has 








= been at the game all his ; eee 
real value of the man entitled toa 

by-line by long experience is his fa 

miliarity with past events and the causes leading up to 


them. Occasional remarks in a story —app 


irently insignifi- 





cant observations —usually indicate quite clearly personal 
knowledge of a subject. 

The veterans long since have ceased to regard themselves 
seriously as prophets They have guessed wrong too 
many times. As a matter of fact, the sporting writers of 
experience avoid making predictions whenever it is possible. 

Every spring now it is considered a necessary function of 
the baseball writer to pick the pennant winners in the two 
leagues before the season starts, and to rate the other teams 
I Whether 


they have a real choice or not, they are required to pick 


according to what he regards as their strengt} 


ps4 


some contender. When one newspaper introduces this fea- 
ture the others feel that they must fall in line. In a month 


or two the fans, of course, have forgotten the spring 


Continued on Page 38 
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Unusual. rich 


through this 
special method 
of cooking 


Daintiest of all desserts—‘‘ puffs”’ of 
flaky crust that melt in the mouth! 
Better than ever before, cooked this 
new way! How your family will en- 
joy the special rich delicacy which 
comes from cooking these airy puffs 
in just the right kind of deep fat! To 
have them so appetizing, no extra 
care is necessary except to choose the 
fat wisely. 


Many good cooks make sure of this 
tempting mellowness in all their fry- 
ing and baking by using one par- 
ticular kind of fat, the kind they have 
used for years—Swift’s ‘‘Silverleaf”’ 
Brand Pure Lard. Rendered excep- 
tionally sweet and pure from choice 
pork fat, “‘Silverleaf’’ can be relied on 
to make foods more enticing. 


And because it is pure, ‘‘Silverleaf”’ 
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heats with remarkable evenness and 
fries thoroughly to the very center 
underneath a crust of golden brown. 

Such a time-saver, too! ‘‘Silver- 
leaf’’ comes in an exclusive self-meas- 
uring carton—just score the print as 
indicated and cut what you need 
without bothering to pack a spoon. 


You can make certain of unusual 
goodness in all your frying and baking 
—ask for ‘‘Silverleaf’’ by name. In the 
one and two pound self-measuring 
carton. Also in 2, 4 and 8 pound pails. 





‘‘Best to buy 
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Fruit Puffs 
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1 cup water 1 cuy 1 
2 tablespoons 44 teasy n salt 

Brookfield butter 3 egs ‘ 

f 

Swift's “ Silverleaf , 

Brand Pure Lard f 

oe ill f } 

1Or Geep irying | 

4 

Bring water and butter to boil ( 

Remove from fire, add four and / 
salt, stir until mixture ss smooth 
Cook again until mixture leaves 

sides of pan. Cool. Beat ir : 

eggs one ata time. Drop bat 5 

ter from spoon into deep \ 

‘Silverleaf’’ (375° F.) and cook f 

until puffed and golder > 

brown. Drain on brown \ 

paper. When cool, slit ir f 

side and fill with whipped ? 

cream or custard and fresh ‘ 

or preserved fruit { 


for bake or fry’”’ 












Measuring is made easy and exact 

by ‘‘Silverleaf's’’ exclusive self- 

measuring carton! Just cut what 

you need without bothering to 
pack a spoon 


“Silverleaf”’ Brand Pure 





Swift & Company 





(Continued from Page 36 
prophecies, and that is indeed fortunate. Just to illustrate: How many of you, at 
t 1 of nant race, ever took the trouble to go back and see whom the base- 








1ad picked in the spring? 
ized fight experts also are called upon to make their predictions just 
before a big prize fight, after everything has been said and done in the way of 
picture stories and comments from the rival camps. They are not so fortunate as 
the basebail me The average sport fan can remember opinions over a period of 
two or three days, and he doesn’t mind speaking his mind. His own prediction may 
In view of this forgetfulness, and also the compulsory picking in the spring as 
annual feature, most of the old hands at the baseball-writing game have dis 
overed a rather sound method of going at it. Even if confronted with a pos 
e charge of chicanery or duplicity, candor makes me confess that the safest 
ind most s factory system is always to pick the home team to win. If the writer 
has two home teams, like the Yanks and the Giants in New York, he should pick 
them both. I picked them both four years and came within an inch of hitting 
1000 per cent. If one of the home clubs is a chronic tail-ender, why, naturally it 
suld be accorded merely a promise of great improvement. 
Now the point is that if you pick the home team and it loses, the enthusiastic 
fan will say, ‘‘ Well, he was loyal to the old home town anyway.” If you should 
pick the opposition town to win, and it should lose, then the local writer “always 
and a knocker.” The acme is to pick your own home town 





WuUs a no-good guy 





and then have it win. 

There’s an old guy who knows something and is not afraid to say what he 
thinks,” is the unanimous local comment. 
eal delight in winning that championship in 1905 from Philadelphia 
was in the elevation of Christy Mathewson to hero heights. The big fellow con- 
tinued to confirm our predictions by staying there. I'll never forget Matty’s joy, 


returning home that night after 
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PHOTO. BY BROWN BROTHERS, N. Y. C. 


The Philadelphia Athletics Coming on the Field for a Worid’s Series Game 








the last game, over the big prize 
check he had won. It amounted 
to something like $1000 The 
amount of this amazed and over- 
joyed me almost as much as it 
did Matty. 


friend 


We were very good 


The Winner's Share 


sper ball player of today would 
probably s¢ 





it that as cheap 
piker money. The individual win- 
ner’s share of the Yanks in the 
last World’s Series was about 
$6000. Each of the losing Pirates 
received more than double the 
amount paid a loser and winner 

wether in the series of 1905. 


», incidentally, is an excel- 





istration of the growth of 
public interest in professional 
ports during the past twenty-five 
years. In a number of World’s 

ries in the past decade receipts 
ave been more than $1,000,000. 
In 19065 the gross receipts for the 
series between the Giants and the 


Athletics were $68,405. Theentire 











BY BROWN BROTHERS, N. Y. C 


amount to be divided among the 





McGraw and Mack Opening a World's Series of Fifteen Years Ago With a Handshake 




















to be unknown to any officials of the leagues 


lance. They quarreled secretly all season. 


vidual check is sent to him covering his share. 











Continued on Page 63 


winners in 1905 about twenty 
players -was $20,545. The losing 
Athletics split up $6848. 

Matty’s unusual exuberance 
was due to a reason that I did not 
at first understand. He was a se- 
verely serious young fellow and 
rarely broke over the traces to 
kick up his heels. This night, 
though, he was unaffectedly jubi- 
lant. I was confidentially in- 
formed by him that of all the New 
York players, Mathewson, Mc- 
Graw and Roger Bresnahan alone 
had been willing to take a chance 
on winning. With such a large 
amount of money at stake, most 
of the players of the two clubs had 
got together and paired off in an 
agreement by which they were to 
lump the winners’ and _ losers’ 
shares and divide the amount 
equally. In other words, they had 
declined to gamble on any chances 
of superiority. 


Indian Players 


ATTY, McGraw and Bres- 
nahan indignantly refused to 
enter into any such agreement, as 


did three of the Athletics. As a consequence, Mathewson had won a full share. 
His joy was at the discomfiture of his weaker-kneed team mates. 

That pairing arrangement——which remained a secret for years, by the way 
developed a lot of laughs for those on the inside. As the agreement was supposed 


or the clubs, several of the boys 


welshed and refused to settle. The players on the Athletics, thus damaged, 
were in a position where they couldn’t squawk—or holler, to use sporting par- 


The scheme became known to the National Commission, however, and the 
rules are now worded so that such a pairing arrangement is impossible. Instead 
of sending a check to the winning side to be divided, the name of each player has 
to be filed with the baseball commissioner before the series begins and an indi- 


In fact, the failure of that plan 


was so farcical that such a weak-kneed scheme has never been attempted since 
those games of 1905. A prominent figure in that first big series was Chief 
Bender, the Indian pitcher. He is among the few Indians to attain real great- 
ness in baseball. After his wonderful success and popularity with the Athletics, 
a fad developed among the big-league clubs of engaging Indians. Along with 
them came several Italians, Frenchmen and Swedes. 

\ few years after that Chief Meyers, another full-blood Indian, joined the 
Giants and became famous as a catcher. Meyers was not the fleet-footed, untir- 
ing redskin that we are wont to picture, especially those of us who used to eat 
up the Wild-Western dime novels in the hayloft. On the contrary, the Chief 
was heavy of foot and body. As he would plod his way around the bases after 
making a long hit— Meyers was an unusually hard hitter —the players would 
hilariously describe the slow action of his feet as ‘‘ picking ‘em up and putting 
‘em down.” To this day they refer to the Chief as ‘‘having plenty of feet.’ 

But the Chief was as fast in the brain as he was slow in the feet. He had 
been a student at Dartmouth and other colleges and was particularly well 
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2-DOOR SEDAN “LO Lo 


Something 


that tells you to take the wheel - and ‘Drive 


Intangible... elusive and charm of long, low Fisher body 
" ... something you can’t lines. Possibly it’s -the whispering 
$ ‘ . . : 
describe. But vou sense it brute of an engine that’s harnessed 


American. Something * * * 
that tells vou to take the It may be the smoothness and silence 
wheel... and drive! of the engine. The remarkable han- 


dling ease. A clutch responsive to the 
* * * . . . . 
lightest pressure ... smooth-shifting 





Something that invites Sait : 
= : transmission ... velvet-action four- 


UR. ve you to open the throttle \ heel brakes. 


sigs » ¢£ ar 
Devil's Tower, among the Black -+- to re le ase a thrilling * - ~ 
Hills of Wyoming. One of Amer- 
ica’s outstanding national 
monuments. 


burst of speed. Something 
I © Style...smap... power... speed. 


that urges you on and on, Luxury and driving ease. Whatever 


as rs as oras H - . . : : 
as far and as long as you like there is about it that strikes your 
* * * fancy ... it’s something that seems 
: on9 “or : 9e9 
Possibly it’s the style... the beauty to say... "Come on. Let's go! 
Landau Coupe, $1045: Sport Roadster, $1075; Phaeton, $1075; 4-Door Sedan, $1145; Cabriolet, $1155; Landau 
Sedan, $1265. New Series Pontiac Six, $745 to $875. All prices at factory. Delivered prices include minimum 


handling charges. Easy to pay on the liberal General Motors Time Payment Plan 


OAKLAND MOTOR CAR COMPANY, 'rOR Tia, MIiCHIGAN 


OAKLAN D 


ALL-AMERICAN SIX 


PRODUCT OF GENERAL MOTORS 
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On the floor ts show BO Ey 


Y Rug 324—a delight} n? i nN in ' 
. {merica’s most popular f ring | 















a -_ , 
\\ OMEN of taste delight in such a Though her house must be immaculate 
pattern as this adaptation of an and attractive, it must also be easy to 
old Colonial design. Petite bouquets care for . . . she must have time for 
of rose-pink, ivory and delft blue scat- rest and recreation. Hence... rugs 
! over a pleasing fawn background which can be cleaned in a twinkling 
orfe corner a rambling spray with with a damp mop. 
nes ¢ rav heliotrope an vellow. . 5 % | 
; acsaaoin Price? Lower now than ever before. 
Note how the larger floral sprigs, super- oa T 
parte . ‘atl, ) <i iia And durability greater! The Mu/ticote 
posed on the soft brown border, se Sa ite: 
sf ak we ragugat o process (used exclusively in genuine 
tt the Nappy ien ng o rs! “nm ” : = 1° a bs . ~ | 
ppy blending of soft colors Congoleum’’) builds unequaled sturd1 rhis Gold Seal 
Phroughout the many other Gold ness right through the heavy pattern. is not found 
. 1 _ . . . ' 
Art-Rugs you'll find the unusual 4 7 oe on imitations | 
ens Inferior rugs, similar in appearance, 
tte... something smart... different , 
$ can be purchased at lower prices but \ 
from the commonplace. Designers of e 
such rugs cannot provide the quality, } 


| 





wn are constantly at wor . ' ; 
Sie = beauty and vears of guaranteed service \, 
iting appealing new patterns to sat- —% , . , ee } lew S . ! 
which have made Congoleum Go/d Seal New Secrets i“ 
! t exacting tastes. . 
Rugs famous. Accept no substitutes! _ ” os 
Small wonder indeed that Gold Seal j ; “Color Magic 
CONGOLEUM-NAIRN INC. 
, ire so popular with the up- General Office: KEARNY, N 
rm } ; New York P 
ewife. There’s no place in M k D New | 
: Sen | \ ta R 
some household drudgery ! In Canada—Cong Canada Limited, M | 
I e 
ree vya ‘ 
a eee 
~~" “GOLD SEAL Seapine soni 
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WkE WANT FOOD 


By Chester T. Crowell cheer 


HE time has come for someone to 

utter vigorous complaint on behalf 

of a certain small but long-abused 
minority in this country——and it might 
as well be I. We want food! We have the 
money to pay for it and we know of 
thousands of places where food is sup- 
posed to be for sale, but they won't sell 
It to us except by the thimbleful. These 
food purveyors have been led astray by 
the millions of men and women who, 
from my point of view, have just about 
quit eating. There are so many canary- 
bird appetites romping around in public 
dining rooms today that they set the 
standard; anyone who happens to have 
been brought up in the days when a 
meal was a meal finds himself in a sit- 
uation that can be described most ac- 
curately with the phrase made famous 
by the A. E. F. in France; he is ‘‘hell 
out of luck.” 

There is no use trying to fasten the 
blameuponthe restaurateurs ; the vastma- 
jority of their patrons, I observe, find their 
portions ample, bui that doesn’t help 
the rest of us a bit. The American appe- 
tite, which was once one of the finest in 
the world, has slumped, and if yours 
didn’t slump with the rest, then you are 
in my fix. I don’t know what we can do 
about it except to set up a counter prop 
aganda against that which caused the 
change. We don't believe that people eat 
too much, so we've got to mount the ros- 
trum and say so before we find ourselves 
starved to death. In the grand old days of the American- 
plan hotel, with its dollar dinner which was adequate to 





nge the stoutest trencherman, the canary-bird appe- 
tites could call quits whenever they liked — moreover, they 
didn't have to go there in the first place but now that 
they set the standard there aren’t any more such dinners at 
any price. 

About fifteen years ago nearly every city in this country 
had at least a few small and surpassingly excellent restau- 
rants that catered especially to men; men who really 
wanted something to eat. Nothing pleased the proprietor 
of such an establishment more than to have a guest remark: 
‘Well, Louis, I think I'll wander out and see what you've 
got in the ice box.”’ Louis knew that that fellow was going 
to find a fish about eighteen inches long, or a steak not less 
than two inches thick and big enough to cover a large 
platter 

When the order was served, Louis went into conference 
with himself and concocted what he regarded as an appro- 
priate bill. Sometimes he itemized it and sometimes he 





didn't; that depended upon which Louis owned the place 


It might have been Gus; Gus was also a popular name it 





those restaurants. They are rare as dinosaur eggs today 
The siz 


enters, a portion is so much and no more; it is served ac- 
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nin system 
cording to the traditions of that institution; the customer 
can take it or leave it alone. The management knows, 
probably within a tenth of an ounce, what the average cus- 
tomer eats, and any customer who isn’t average tends to 
jam the works. I don’t understand why that should be 
true, but experience teaches me that it is 


Victuals Versus Vitamins 


henge I inform a waiter that the first order of fish was 
a pleasing sample and that I should like to have two 
more, it seems to disturb him almost to the point of actual 
suffering and he plainly exhibits a certain unwillingness to 
comply. He is there to sell goods and I should think he 
would be pleased with large orders, but he isn’t. Moreove 
he will not bring two more orders, or a double order. He 
will bring about an order and a third. I get a check for 
the rest, but not the fish 
For this state of affairs I blame the 


tites. They pay just as much nowadays for the privilege 


anary-bird appe- 
of scattering a few bread crumbs over a linen tablecloth as 
people used to pay twelve years ago for solid food. I have 
often wondered why people who eat such meals don’t 
bring them along, using their cigarette cases for lunch pails 


But they seem to desire a large check: evidently it hypno- 
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A Singular Plural 
YOMETHING 
» the tomat | 
t t t t 
we t 
l it 
f the “N 
‘ Asa I 
here wer 
TIT eived my ve 
Night:Club Proprietor (Former Collegian “‘No Fair Checking Up beautilul vegetable the wv 
on the Bill; We Use the Honor System Here!” i e¢ | 
there neve ‘ 
result is that when a hungry person comes in and actual) ect product. Hundreds of times I ‘ 
demands a heaping platter of fillet of sole, he ammingthe garden early in the morning wv vv 
works and running contrary to the whole scheme of things pink der a great big re t 
I judge that what he should do is summon the waiter and horizon, and plucked four or five is, glowing n 
Say Il am very hungry today, so please charge me $2.5( toes, cooled by the night air la l 
for this fish instead of the usual $1.25 Thank yo salt, and they seemed to have 
Now I feel better fellow enjoy his breakfast 
The subject of fish stirs me almost to homicidal mania Try to buy four tomatoes now 
I was brought up on good red beef, but I like fish as ar never heard of such a thing. You're lu 
amusing and palatable dainty. Nearly all persons reared all the police and send you to some psychopat " 
far from deep water regard it in that light. I find it about ybservation. Why, you don't have to ca rf 
as sustaining as marshmallows, but it hasa flavor. WhenI get two. They won't sell them to you. They 
eat fish I want about a pound and a half to two pounds. fare and the orders are arranged as definite 
That much gives me a pleasing illusion of having been fed, schedule. One order of tomatoes — they st ise the 
although two hours later I will be hungry again, because though why I don’t understand means m tw 
there doesn’t seem to be much sustenance in fish —not fora _ slices; usually very thin slice At the best ; 
beef eater, anyway. Imagine, then, my amazement when one tomato. The price will vary a ling t 
I discover that the usual order of fish is a piece about the the eating house; you may be permitted to « ‘ 
size of the palm of my hand. That much I would regard mere thirty-five cent yr it may be sevent 
more as a salad or vegetable ust a side dis! How any But the quantity of tomato will ren 
one who works manages to remain in a vertical positior It’s remarkable Apparently tl 
with nothing more substantial under his belt thar ‘ state of hysterical alarm lest someone ind r n 
six ounces of finny flavor is more than I can understar spite of the fact that the 
Of course, if they can do it, that’s their privilege, but they must certai be t less tl eV 
ought to do it privately And lettuce t s é to ge 
I used to know a man who could pull live bunny rabbits alf a head if e the et 
out of a silk hat, but he had the decency not to se the m1 ns eat, lettuce me ¢ ! W 
rabbits. He realized that his was an unusual gift andthat x even leave f 
it was within his power to offer outrageously unfair compe t the size A 
tition to honest men who hunted rabbits or raised rabbits fresh and sp wher ere 
When he pulled them out of a silk hat it was a private er lise and cut then tne ¥ 
tertainment for the amusement of his friends and he kept t ww drenctl then t 
the rabbits Pert aps he ate them I never knew nut he | ienta S i ire 
told me that positively he did not supply the markets. He it an eyecuy 
thought that wouldn't be honorable and I agreed w th hin Salad Nas be meé 4 r 
Likewise, I contend that people who can live on hz more € ignter { itement W ( 
tamin and two stewed carbohydrates ought to put that word need be n 
their performances as parlor tricks for the entertainment n article of commerce the 
of the family and week-end guests. They ought not to go ndwict I year? mment v 
abroad with such monkey-doodle business and induce it while I ka ear l 
formerly honest restaurateurs to believe that I can mair Dle be 1 the iettuce 
tain my health and do my work on a thimbleful of toasted ozone sandwicl he n 
bird seed I « ' that’s all and when you contempilat t the waite ind ne i 
the matter fully you must agree with me that such conduct e coming t But g be I 
constitutes an attempt against my life. Nor am I the only el worle lieu 
man who grew up in the days when this country ate food But before lea the i 
There are thousands of us, and we are feeling peey VY must be set W ‘ 
t Lamb chops constitute another sore subject. Nowadays next to tomatoe \ ‘ 
there are a great many restaurants where one lamb chop the est mag l 
an order. Think of that! Why, lamb chops ought to come ends delightfu “ the i 


tizes them and they think they must have been fed. The 


yananas. They used to prance into the 


Continued on Page !7 













he consummate art with which the old 


still 


THE 


and applied their pigments 
the color values and the 
retained by their paintings 
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HE mixing and application of 

colors is an art as old as man’s 
love of beauty. Yet within the 
past five years we have found bet- 
ter and more permanent lacquers 
and finishes than were discovered 
in the previous five thousand. 
Packard, for example, now paints 


and finishes a body in a far more 
beautiful and enduring way than 
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was possible with the materials 
and methods of yesterday—and 
in less than half the time. For 
Packard anticipated the modern 
vogue of color by investing over a 
million dollars in new and highly 
advanced equipment. 


In a central mixing room Packard 
artists prepare the color lacquers in 
all their unlimited hues. Nearly ten 


miles of special piping then convey 
the liquid colors to the spray 
booths where expert finishers apply 
them to Packard bodies—artisti- 
cally and permanently—by the 
most modern of scientific processes. 


Thus Packard achieves the beauty 
of finish which continues and en- 
dures throughout the unusually 
long life of the Packard car. 





Packard cars are priced from $2275 to $4550. Individual custom models from $3875 to $8725, at Detroit 
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NE morning dur- B Semuel G JIBi ti — 
ing the raucous V ° VY i2@ oe wie , 
progress in weet wn 
Baltimore of the ¢ Bs it 
Democratic National . » the 
Convention that nomi- > I pars 
nated Woodrow Wilson . , . aa ' 
for President I stepped | ent son z : " 
into a descending hotel ercantiy + » tn , 
elevator in that clam- ‘ easons { 
orous city and found e W Street att 
therein two men stznd le 7 n't oe 
ing grimly together, * “a _ tes 
very stern and fairly It , , sai Ma ois 
dripping with determi- . f af Pre 
nation. I knew them . Co =o 
both. One was a great w) be * , 
Wall Street and cor- ed to n. b 
poration lawyer and sic ann as the 
the other was that law- a tl 
yer’s greatest Wall ibout it that show 
Street client. novelt nventios 
I greeted them with maginat 
due respect. ‘‘Good I'w three nd 
morning, gentlemen,” es are ngwhang 
I said deferentially, as ra + the enunts 
befitted a mere writing od he pol ti ar 
person in the presence e bee 1ught wit 
of so much of the vested the gers in the jan 
interests. ‘‘I hope I see There much whis 
you well.” " f disabilities 
‘Quite,”’ replied the th and tha 
lawyer with that e. The dredging 
cheery loquacity for delegates continues 
which he was noted. the 1 accustome 
‘“*And what,” I con- ss. The candidate 
tinued, “‘if I may be e preserving a dis 
so bold as to inquire, reet reticence in most 
brings you here?”’ 48 guring, t 
‘‘We are here,” an- ibt, th the leas 
nounced the great said is always the soor 
financier with incisive ‘ mended. The a 
monetary emphasis, tive polit 3 
‘to defeat the nomi- ‘ 7 a ax everish and the « 
nation of this man Colonel Frank O. Lowden on His Country Estate, Sinnissippi Farm, Near Oregon, Itlinois writers and 
Wilson.” toonists are bus\ 

I was a bit slow that morning. Though I did not exactly estimate of its own political importance and power has the general publi: not much concerned one way or t 
muff that interesting statement, I fumbled it. waned any in the meantime, that person has not kept in other. Indeed, the pu nterest mav be set down a 
‘Pardon me,” I said, “‘but do I understand you cor- touch with the New York idea on that subject about 30 per cent of what it ht be i unless t 
rectly? You are here to defeat Wilson--is that it?” One of the most interesting features of our complicated campaign develops into a struggle that has other tha 

politics is the feature of men who are great in all that per- purely governmental and political issues, as it may lat 
The Wrong Road to Success tains to money sitting solemnly in lower New York and and after the nominations are made s probable tha 
thinking they are as influential and wise in politics as they about 55 per cent of the Ame ‘ters will t t 
DY THIS time we had reached the lobby floor and we are in corporations, stocks, bonds, trusts and the other trouble to vote next November 
) stepped out of the elevator. The lawyer took me bythe impedimenta of capital; also one of the most foolish 
arm and impaled me with an unequivocal eye. Of course, financial New York is important to politicians A Coolidge Story in Three Parts 
‘‘Precisely,”” he said; ‘‘to defeat Wilson.”’ in one way—as a producer. The politicians need the 
“Which means, of course, that you are publicly against money they garner from these sources, and get it by in B' T there is one phase of it that elt } 
Wilson?” dorsing the idea that the contributors are to have what ) is the Coolidge phase. Ever since the Pre ent 1 
‘Certainly. We shall use all our influence to beat him they are paying for. But if the politicians got allthe money his renunciation last August there has beer undercurre 
and we shall succeed.” there existing and pertaining, they could not alter the fact of opinion, fostered in many polit “ that he w 
There was an explicitness about that statement that was that, in a country-wide and voting sense, the support of only fooling, and at the proper time t to t 
chilling to an observer who thought he knew what was’ any candidate by financial New York is not a political asset proper demand he would 7 W ‘ 
going on. It seemed so final. and may be a distinct political liability tion and become the 
3ut,”’ I persisted, taking advantage of my long ac- It has been clearly apparent, ever since this preconven- Furthermore, whether tl ¥ 
quaintance with these decisive persons, “‘aren’t you mak- tion campaign for the Republican presidential nominatior eged inside information has be 
ing a mistake?” began, that certain elements in financial New York lool or utilized for maneuve ‘ 
‘*Mistake? What mistake?” they both asked. with disfavor on the candidacy of Herbert Hoover and are the one bright spot othe ‘ 
“Why,” I said, ‘“‘the mistake of letting it be known you in no way keyed up over that of Frank O. Lowder The campaign, and nowhere 1 New York 
are against Wilson. You never can defeat Wilson that McNary-Haugen bill support of Governor Lowden give Down there the Yoo eve t Ar 
way. The only way you two can prevent his nomination is him plenty of black marks below Fulton Street. New man who may be he l 
by letting it be known publicly that you are not against York financiers have been proclaiming their opposition to ource of informat ‘ ‘ ‘ mere 
him but are enthusiastically and unreservedly for him.” Mr. Hoover ever since he first was mentioned as a candi making any sort of 1 t t v 
If it had been a good morning for withering, I should date after Mr. Coolidge had refused to run edge that the Pres I ti 
have withered where I stood. However, I bore up under That opposition, of course, should, by all New York When the rumor ha t ( t 
the burden of their contempt as best I could and they went financial precepts, have set Mr. Hoover away outside in gets the widest dence 
their important ways. the political darkness. And, in its measure, it should have A few days bef , w 
They labored assiduously in the sweating vineyard of stopped Governor Lowden in his tracks. New Yorkers a W 1 
the delegates, and every time they got one vote away from Did it? Not to any appreciable extent—not to any ex- had three sectior to w 
Wilson they attached three votes firmly to him, with the tent whatsoever, appreciable or otherwise; in other words, The Pr 
result—-to which they contributed econsiderably—of the not at all. = by his pe : 
nomination of Wilson in due time. On the contrary. Here, at this time and place of writ RB. One of . \ 
They never did understand why their direct statements ing--the end of March—we find Herbert Hoover and Pp ipa for 
that some great financial powers of New York looked with Frank O. Lowden the two leading contenders for the Re- n Th ~— 
disfavor on the nomination of Wilson did not instantly publican nomination, with Hoover far away in front. This 
destroy Wilson as a candidate. That was sixteen years does not mean, at this time, that either Hoover or Lowder That was the part ( g it set W 
will be nominated, for a lot of things may happen before Street in a ferme é momer was swallow 


ago, but if any person thinks that financial New York's 
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whole-—especially the part about the great New York 
newspaper that had this information tucked away in its 
archives, which was considered the final word on the mat- 
er. When I suggested to my Wall Street friends, basing 
my suggestion’ on some considerable knowledge of New 
York newspapers and newspapering in general, that if 
any New York newspaper had this information on “‘ab- 
solute unimpeachable” authority, that newspaper would 
print that information so quickly that it would overheat 
the presses getting it out, the same being the biggest 
political story that could break anywhere in the United 
States, they said the editor and owner undoubtedly had 


t 


his reasons for not printing it. 

That seemed conclusive enough to them, and explana- 
tory in high degree; and they were most patronizing when 
I told them that it was undoubtedly true that this great 
editor has his reason-—-not reasons—for not printing the 
story. The reason being, as I pointed out, that he did 
not have said story in ‘‘absolute and unimpeachable”’ 
form or in any other form except as rumor. 

A large number of telegrams went out from politicians 
and brokerage houses carrying the gist of-that yarn to the 
country. One set of telegrams was definite. This sender 
said the President would make his announcement of his 
hange of mind on the Thursday of the week in which the 
telegrams were sent. 

I do not know what effect the telegrams had on the stock 
market. I do know the effect these telegrams had on con- 
ventions and primaries. That was exactly no effect at all. 
The conventions and primaries went right ahead and did 
what they intended to do, and paid no heed to the infor- 
mation or the desire behind it—no heed to the point of 
totally ignoring the information and the thought behind it. 

Explorations into the reasons for the 1928 attitude of 
some of the wizards of finance, who, at the time the ex- 
plorations were made, were buying and selling some four 
million shares of stock a day, making so much money that 
they had to hire clerks to count it for them, boosting 
shares up and down as casually as a bored elevator man 
runs his lift, paying more than three hundred thousand 
dollars for seats on the Exchange as well as dominating the 
money markets of the world and performing other prodi- 
gious feats of finance with an ease and certitude and profit 
never before paralleled in the monetary history of these or 
any other times, developed many leads but little substance. 
Boiled down, those reasons came to this illuminating re- 
siduum: They want a President who will not interfere in 
any way with their plans, projects and procedures. 


A Lack of Perspective 


T WOULD seem that any person who has even the 

most rudimentary conception of the fact that there is 
a considerable extent of American territory west of the 
Hudson River, and that this territory contains voters with 
full powers to operate on election day, would realize that 
this territory and these voters are quite keen to have a 
President whose sphere of government will be somewhat 
broader than the financial center of New York and whose 
conception of the United States runs at least as far as 
Chicago 

Not some of these lads, however. To them the United 
States centralizes at Broad and Wall streets and extends 
about half a mile in each direction. Their lack of perspec- 
tive is easily explainable, whatever the lack of justification 
may be. In the first place, the intense, overweening egoism 
of money has them blinded to everything that is not inti- 
mately concerned with the various processes of getting, 





using, handling and having money. Those are the most im- 
portant things in the world, and all government must be 
subservient thereto and helpful thereof. In the second 
place, politicians of both parties have fostered this view for 
their own financial needs and to their own financial profit. 

Politics needs money just as money needs politics, and 
the fitting place to get money is from those who have it. 
Hence the politicians, requiring large sums for the financing 
of their campaigns, have gone to the abundant sources of 
contributions and have wheedled their checks by acqui- 
escing in the views of the potential contributors, acknowl- 
edging their importance and wisdom. In other words, the 
politicians have jollied the financiers along so expertly 
that the financiers, salved and soothed with professional 
recognition and admiration of their political acumen, have 
contributed liberally not only because they had the money 
to give but because they have been led to believe that 
their giving predicated political discernment and astute- 
ness of the highest type. 

This isn’t new stuff. It has been going on for years and 
years. In some campaigns, especially if business is not 
good in the opulent marts of Wall Street, they are not so 
cocky. But this year, with the stock market grinding out 
millions a minute for them, with people throwing money at 
them, with themselves all inflated with the vanity of their 
power and importance and affluence, they are loud and in- 
sistent over what they demand in the way of a President. 

Thus they say that this man and that man must not be 
nominated by the Republican Party, and that this man 
and that man must not be nominated by the Democrats, 
paying greatest heed to the Republicans. 

It is hard for a certain type of man to understand 
that, in a political and governmental way, his opposition, 
while a distinct liability in the view of the local monetary 
environment, is a distinct asset out in the remainder of the 
country to the candidate being fortunate enough to have 
that opposition. He cannot comprehend that. Wherefore 
there is some faint hope in the situation that it may be 
possible to get a couple of presidential nominees who re- 
fuse to accept the idea that all our governmental and all 
our other essential interests are centered in and around 
about the New York Stock Exchange and its correlated 
financial and other institutions. There is some faint hope 
that that may be the case. 

This brings us to the technical side of the campaign, and 
there is not much to say about that in an article that must 
be written several weeks before its publication. As it 
stands now, in the last days in March, Hoover has the ad- 
vantage among the Republican candidates and Smith has 
the advantage among the Democratic candidates. In ap- 
parent strength, as this is written, based on support that 
the Hoover managers have every reason for thinking will 
be forthcoming, Hoover should go to the convention with 
about twice as many delegates as Lowden. The best can- 
vasses at this time show Hoover with some more than four 
hundred delegates in sight and Lowden with some more 
than two hundred, and the managers of each claiming re- 
serve strength to come after the actual balloting begins. 

Naturally, as Hoover is showing the greatest strength, 
he is attracting the strongest opposition. Being out in 
front, he is the bright and shining mark for all his oppo- 
nents and all the friends of his opponents to shoot at, and 
they are shooting at him from every angle and with every 
sort of political weapon. The idea that President Coolidge 
can be drafted in case of an impasse, or whether or no, 
still persists in some quarters, and the carrying out of that 
plan isn’t a project that can be mapped beforehand. The 
occasion must arise before the job is attempted, and it’s 
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doubtful if it will arise or whether it would be successful if 
attempted. Certainly it will fail unless President Coolidge 
has given his consent to it, which is not a likely contin- 
gency. 

If neither Hoover nor Lowden can get a majority of the 
votes at Kansas City and a deadlock ensues after several 
ballots, there are many people who think the next likeliest 
person will be Vice President Dawes, who himself says he 
is for Lowden first, last and all the time. Taking Dawes at 
his word, that does not prevent friends of his who do not 
consider him as eternally the Pythias to the Lowden Da- 
mon from holding him in a good strategic position in case 
there is an opportunity to go to the front for him. Also, 
there is a group who expect to promote Gen. John J. 
Pershing if a break comes his way. 


Band-Wagon Contingencies 


T IS quite apparent, after talking to the managing poli- 

ticians of the Republican Party, that many of them do 
not favor Hoover and that all who do not favor Hoover are 
mighty earnest in their determination to beat him. To 
this end we see all this uninstructed-delegation demand in 
certain of the big states in the East, notably Pennsylvania 
New York and Massachusetts; this constant recurrence of 
Coolidge talk, this favorite-son manipulation, and so on 
Hoover’s strength seems to be with the people, as Lowden’s 
main strength is in certain of the agricultural states. 
Neither of these is a political asset to be sneered at. 

Governor Al Smith, of New York, has been the leading 
candidate for the Democratic nomination since the Dem- 
ocrats began to contemplate the necessity of naming a man 
to run on their ticket in 1928, and he still continues far in 
the lead. The other active candidates are Senator James A 
Reed, of Missouri, and Senator Thomas J. Walsh, of Mon- 
tana, with Governor Ritchie, of Maryland, placed as a 
residuary legatee for the Smith strength in case Smith can- 
not get his two-thirds at Houston. Smith, at the time of 
writing, was still far out in front, but he has a difficult job, 
for it is no child’s play for any Democrat, no matter how 
popular, to get two-thirds of the widely selected dele- 
gates of a country like this to vote for him, and a good 
many powerful and experienced Democratic politicians are 
against Smith. All they need is a bunch of less than four 
hundred votes to stop Smith, and they are working hard to 
get them. Whether they will succeed is a matter that will 
not be determined for some time. 

As it stands just before the final line-ups were to be 
made, Hoover is out in front for the Republican nomina- 
tion and Smith out in front for the Democratic nomination 
Wherefore they are the targets of all the opposition. They 
are turning into the stretch and have the hardest part of 
the race to go. Hoover will not win if Wall Street and the 
politicians can stop him. Smith will not win if a most de- 
termined group of Democrats can throw a big enough 
obstacle in his way. 

There is always the band-wagon contingency. These two 
may show such strength that their opponents will hurry to 
get aboard. As old Senator Pugh, of Alabama, so aptly 
stated it one day away back yonder in a talk with Senator 
Bacon. 

“‘T had a letter,” said Pugh, ‘from my son down home 
and he tells me them Populists is gettin’ pretty bad dowr 
there. I must go down there, I reckon.” 

“You'll go down and fight them, I suppose,’’ observed 
Bacon. 

“Hell, no!” said Pugh. “If they are as strong as my 
son says they are, I’m goin’ down and join ’em.” 
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Great New Chrysler “62"’ 
Prices—Business Coupe, 


$1065; Roadster( with rumble 


seat), $1075; Touring, $1095; 
2-door Sedan, $1095; Coupe 
(with rumble seat), $1145; 
i-door Sedan, $1175; Landau 
Sedan, $1235. Allpricesf. o. b. 
Detroit, subject to current 
Federal excise tax. 
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- RYSLER “62” performance atitsnew lower 
prices —re-emphasizes Chrysler ‘‘62”’ superiority. 
Superiority not only in speed and acceleration 
—but in comfort, style, safety,dependability and 
long life—all and more than you can get from 
other cars costing hundreds of dollars more. 
Note these unmatched features: 

62 miles an hour plus—smooth, easy miles. 
7- bearing crankshaft i in perfect balance. Flashing 


acceleration in traffic. Unusual hill climbing 
ability. The easiest car to steer. 


Chassis spring ends mounted in rubber shock 


CHRYSLER “62” COUPE 
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insulators. Hydraulic four-wheel brakes always 
perfectly self-equalized for positive safety. 
Chrysler stylish lines and appearance. Roomy 
bodies. Saddle spring seating. Unusual fineness 
in fittings and upholstery. Latest shades and 
tones in color combinations. 


Chrysler Standardized Quality in engineering 
genius and precision manufacture. Trouble- 
free performance day in and day out. 


Take the wheel of a ‘“62.”’ That's the place where 
you can most easily prove that it is everything a 


car should beand doeseve rythingacarshoulddo 
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Watch This 


Column. 
Our Weekly Chat 


An attract- 
ive smile is a dol 
lars-and-cents asset 
to an actor. When 
GLENN TRYON 
smiles, you just nat 
urally smile with 
him. In his new pic 
ture ‘‘Hot Heels,’’ 
his smile is in con 
stant evidence, even 





at times when he is 
in trouble. 


Glenn Tryon 


He and PATSY RUTH MIL- 
LER will make a big hit in this 
inedy-drama of the Havana, Cuba race 
track in which Glenn’s horse runs away 
with him and wins the race. But he wins 
something far more valuable than that 
What do you suppose it is? 
The story has the flavor of 
a small town to begin with, then 
shifts quickly to Cuba and the brilliancy 
f the race course as many of you must 
remember it. Direction by William James 
Craft 


“The Man Who Laughs,”’ 
starring CONRAD 
VEIDT and MARY 
PHILBIN, reveals 
these players at their 
best. The picture is 
full of beauty, mag- 
settings, 
costumes. 


nificent 


rgeous 


Another pic- 
ture you must se 


is ‘‘We Americans 
It will make you 


” 





Conrad Veidt in 
**TheManWhoLaughs” 


feel good all over. 


I enjoy suggestions and 
criticisms from the public. Of 
irse, I enjoy compliments too, if our 
pictures deserve them. Both constructive 
icisms and ideas are valuable. May 


rit 
I have yours? 


The demand for LAURALA 
PLANTE’S new picture “Finders 
Keepers,’’ rather exceeds my expecta 
tions, altho I was confident it would be 
ahit. This rich comedy by Mary Roberts 
Rinehart is a perfect vehicle for MISS 
LA PLANTE'’S sparkling ability. Watch 
for the picture in your vicinity. 


Are UNIVERSAL Pictures 
represented in your community? 
“Tf not, please drop 
me a line and I will 
make every effort 
to place them there. 
If you can help the 
good work, so much 
the better. I will 
surely appreciate it. 





“Uncle Tom, 


do you see that 
star away up there? 
I am going there, 
Uncle Tom.” Do you 
remember the pa- 
thetic words of ‘‘ Little Eva’’? Some day 
you'll see this beautiful spectacle ‘‘Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin’’ and your regard for the 
possibilities of moving-pictures will in 


reas 





Derothy Gulliver 


Carl Laemmle, President 


UNIVERSAL 
PICTURES 


“The Home of the Good Film” 
730 Fifth Ave., New York City 
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“All Together Now, Folks—AIN'T WE GOT FUN!"' 
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Over 50 Times 
the Saving 


T BEST, the cost chart 
shows, cheap paint 
saves less than $4.00 on 
first cost of painting an 
average house, while 
Quality paint saves $210 
on 5-year painting costs! 


Sun-Proof 
vonbals 


— enduring, scientific 
paint, low-in square yard 
cost and in 5-year cost! 


— armors. property 
against moisture, decay 
and depreciation. Saves 
repair bills! 





Send for copy of cost chart! 


PITTSBURGH 
PLATE GLASS ©. | 


Paint, Varnish and Lacquer Factories: 
Milwaukee, Wis.. Newark, New Jersey 
Los Angeles. Cal. 


Portland, Oregon 


| asa cowboy and ranchman. 


| was the packer’s prompt reply. 
| a-doin’ it for forty years and never yet 


| there was no doubt of it. 
| yourself ever see a snake turned 
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He Crawled In on One Side 
and Out the Other 


Rattlers 
and Horned Toads 


NCE upon a time, ever 
so many years ago, a 
young fellow drifted 


into the arid Southwest, 
where, in Arizona, he spent 
a good many years as a sol- 
dier in the U.S. Cavalry, and 





On his first trail in pursuit of 





Was the Rope Any 
Barrier? 


a corner stone of a public 
building somewhere in 
the Lone Star State more 
than thirty years since, and 
then recently, when the build- 
ing was wrecked and thestone 
opened, there was poor lit- 
tle Phrynosoma cornutum 

phrynos, toad; soma, body; 
cornutum, horny: A horny 
toad-bodied lizard—some- 
what dazed by the presence 
of so many observers, but 








old Geronimo and his gang, 
when bedtime came he saw 


| one of the packers with the 


army pack train carefully 


laying a long hair rope around his blankets, 
| spread out on the ground. 


It was long 
enough so that it completely encircled the 
blankets about a foot away from them at all 
points. The boy’s curiosity was aroused. 
‘*What’s the hair rope for?”’ he queried. 
“To keep snakes away,’ was the re- 
sponse from the gray-headed old chap, who, 
as packer with General Gibbon’s troops, 
had followed Nez Percé Joseph nearly 2000 
miles from Oregon to Montana, had gone 
through the horrors and tribulations of the 
Modoc War in Northern California and, 


| following his beloved leader, General Crook, 
| was now helping subdue the wily Apaches 


in Arizona. 
“Does it really keep ’em out of your 


| blankets?”’ The boy seemed incredulous. 


“Surest thing you ever knew, sonny,” 
“* Been 


found a rattler in my bed.” 
What better evidence would you ask for, 
was the boy’s decision, and forthwith he 


| provided himself with a hair rope and slept 


thereafter always within the charmed circle 
formed by the black-and-white coils. 


Somebody Said So 


Not for many years did he doubt the 
value of its protection. Army officers, cat- 
tle and sheep men, prospectors, and hunters 
believed in it and followed it whenever 
sleeping in the open. Of an inquisitive turn 
of mind, he began to ask questions about 
hair ropes. Invariably those to whom he 


| appealed for information as to the saving 


grace of the hair-rope system assured him 
“But did you 
back 
because of the hair rope?’’ he would ask. 
Nobody was ever able to give personal 
testimony on the subject. Invariably they 
referred him to someone else who “‘knew a 
man who knew of a case,”’ and so on. But 
it was always hearsay. 

But the boy was twenty years older be- 
fore it ever occurred to him that the easiest, 
simplest and most convincing way to settle 
the question once and for all was to try it 
on a live snake. Funny he hadn’t thought 
of so easy a way to get the problem solved 
long ago. 

It wasn’t a hard matter to snare a fine 
big diamond-backed rattler down there in 


A Camp Bed With Hair Rope Round it to Keep Snakes 
at a Safe Distance 


Arizona and carry him to a spot where he 
could demonstrate a problem before which, 
to the young man, Euclid’s famous problem 
faded into insignificance. With plenty of 
witnesses and a camera to make a faithful 
record of the evidence, the hair rope was 
laid on the ground in a large loop, in the 
center of which his snakeship was carefully 
deposited, none the worse for his captivity. 

Breathlessly the watchers waited for him 
to move. It took the reptile but a moment 
to orient himself. Then he slithered across 
the ground toward the rope. Was it to 
form a veritable wall of Troy against his 
onward movement? Eagerly they followed 
his wriggling way. At last his triangular- 
shaped head reached the rope. It raised a 
bit, looked around as if to study the hairy 
obstruction, tested its formation with that 
black forked tongue of evil repute, and then 
gracefully and without the slightest hesita- 
tion or evidence of discomfort —if a rattle- 
snake can show such emotion—he slid 
gracefully over the rope and was on his 
way. 

Without disturbing his forward move- 
ment the rope was carried a few feet ahead 
of the snake, and instead of a loop, was 
stretched in a straight line across his course. 
Again he slid easily over the rope. Once 
more they tried him. The rope was again 
placed ahead of him, but this time in a 
large loop or circle. Would he crawl over it 
and into the loop? He would and did, and 
out the other side, thus completely refuting 
the time-honored fairy tale. 

“Who started this thing anyway?” de- 
manded the investigator in disgust. 

No one has ever answered the question. 
But the belief runs back into the earliest 
pioneer snake lore of the Far West, along 
with the stories of the glass snake that, 
when touched, breaks into a dozen pieces, 
and later, when the danger is over, was all 
reassembled like an auto in a repair shop; 
or the hoop snake that, when attacked, 
grabbed its tail into its mouth and rolled off 
to safety like a boy’s hoop. One always 
wondered what the motive power of a hoop 
snake was on dead level ground. 

All of which brings one down to the 
problem that has been discussed in the 
press by scientists and laymen as to 
the alleged resurrection of a Texas horned 
toad—which isn’t a toad at all, but a 
true lizard—which was entombed alive in 


still, in a few minutes, able 
to paddle off and investigate 
his new surroundings. Was he 
hungry? Nota single observer tried to dis- 
cover this simple fact. 
“Fake,” shrieked the scientists. 
“Fact,” asserted a lot of Texans, loyal t: 
their state and firm in the belief that a 
Texan might be mistaken, but a faker—no, 
sir, never. And that’s that 
A Scientific Experiment 


The papers have given both sides of the 
controversy; and yet to date nota living sou 
seems to have thought of the very easiest 
way in the world to decide the question. 

If I were a scientist I’d write down t 
Congressman Blanton’s province, where 
horned toads are as common as congress- 
men around Washington—and quite as in- 
teresting —and ask some postmaster to mail 
me half a dozen specimens of the quaint 
little affairs. Then I’d proceed to incar- 
cerate them, with plenty of reliable wit- 
nesses to verify the act. Then, at various 
stated intervals—say, a month, then six 
months, then a year, and so on—the sar- 
cophagi could be opened successively in the 
presence of some other reliable witnesses 
and the truth or falsity of this idea decided 
and settled once and forever. 

Over and over, living frogs—this recent 
event is the first on record in which a 
horned toad has figured—have been re- 
ported as having been found by quarrymen 
and stonecutters inside of huge granite 
blocks that must have been formed— the 
blocks, not the toads—countless ages ago 
Like the famous blackbird pie of childhood 
recollection, the instant the stone was 
opened his frogship is said to have at once, 
not sung but yawned, stretched his legs and 
set forth in search of a pond in which to 
swim. 

Yet down to this exact moment, as far 
as this writer knows, not a single individual 
has done any real research work that would 
settle the whole question. Here’s a brand 
new field for somebody, scientist or lay- 
man, to enter and find out the truth about 
this business. Will his toadship come out 
hungry and thirsty? Will he have lost or 
gained weight? Will he have grown in size 
around his waistline? What a lot of inter- 
esting points could be settled forever in this 
easy, practical manner. 

The world waits on tiptoe for the scien- 
tist and the answer. WILL C. BARNES. 
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Hair getting 
a bit thin? 


Yet it needn't! 

So easily, so swiftly does this simple 
treatment bring new vigor—thick 
strength—to your hair 
EVERY MORNING wet your hair and 

scalp thoroughly with Pinaud’s Eau 

de Quinine 
pre sed down firmly, move the scalp 


Then with your fingers 


vigorously in every direction, working 
the tonic into every inch of the scalp 
Move the scalp, not the fingers! Brush 
It will lie 
smoothly just the way you want it 


the hair white still moist 


The Pinaud treatment is quickly 
effective, because it directly attacks 
the causes of thinning, falling hair. 

Dandruff and poor scalp circula- 
tion— these, specialists say, cause 
most hair loss—most baldness. 

Quickly, thoroughly, the Pinaud 
treatment destroys every vestige of 
dandruff. It makes the scalp fairly 
tingle with active circulation. 

Begin the Pinaud treatment now. 
tse it every morning. It will restore 
vour hair to strong, vigorous health; 
will keep it voung, thick-growing. 

You can buy Pinaud’s Eau de 
Quinine today at any drug or depart- 
Alwavs look for Ed. 


gnature in red on the 


ment store 
Pinaud’s ~ 


bottle. Pinaud, Paris, New York. 


PINAUD’S 






Eau de 


Quinine § 
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THE OLD NEIGHBORHOOD 


of years in creating, to burn most of it 
where it fell! It was all good upland 
stuff —mostly oak and hickory, with some 
hard maple and a scattering of elm, walnut 
and ash. But there was no considerable 
market for it; everybody had timber then. 
Some of it went to the railroads as tie tim- 
ber, the farm was fenced from it, a little 
rough lumber was sawed at the mill and it 
was the source of supply of the home fires, 
of which much has been heard in more re- 
cent times. But most of it was slashed to 
earth to be rolled into piles and obliterated 
by the torch. 

There comes into this picture one Riley 
Neep. John Stout was an impatient man. 
Even with the labor he put upon it, the 
timber yielded slowly. There was the cus- 
tom of giving to impecunious tenants who 
could do no better a leasehold upon land for 
the clearing thereof. The tenant engaged to 
clear so much land as his capabilities per- 
mitted in return for such of the timber as he 
could use or find a market for and the sole 
use of the ground for a certain period. 
Usually the lease ran three years. The 
tenant was entitled to three full crops on so 
much of the land as he was able to make 
ready for planting. 

When John Stout grew impatient Riley 
Neep took a lease back in the woods on the 
southeighty. Stout hastily threw uparough 
lumber house of one room and Riley moved 
into it with his bride. In three years Riley 
managed to clear four acres. He was not a 
particularly industrious young man and he 
got himself talked about in the neighbor- 
hood. They said he played cards. But he 
managed in some way to live on what his 
scanty clearing produced. I saw him once 
at a picnic, together with his wife and a gen- 
tleman friend. He wore a clean white shirt 
and his trousers were adequate if not im- 
pressive; but he had no coat and he was 
barefoot. 

If Riley Neep were in the economic pic- 
ture today he would be an object of govern- 
mental inquiry and governmental solicitude. 
Probably some congressman would be stand- 
ing up for him. Nobody paid any attention 
to him then. Likely he hadn't learned that 
he was being oppressed. He seemed that day 
to be having a good time. Late in the after- 
noon, apparently sated with the other sports 
and pastimes, he and his gentleman friend 
sat down under a tree and played a number 
of games of seven-up. 


An Old Ailment Passes 


And so, after driving nearly 200 miles, 
the last 100 in a pouring rain, I turned in at 
Barney’s. The place was familiar in most 
of its aspects, but much better kept than it 
had been in my boyhood. The snug, com- 
fortable and recently repainted farmhouse 
had been John Stout’s last reluctant material 
concession to the importunities of his grow- 
ing daughters for a better and more attrac- 
tive home. John could live anywhere and 
preferred to do so in the saddle. I recalled 
having seen the apple orchard planted; the 
cedars in the front yard had always been 
there. The red barn had been reared in my 
absence. The garage was an added note in 
the architectural symphony of the barnyard. 

Barney was in the yard in conversation 
with the county veterinarian. The latter 
had driven out from town to diagnose the 
case of an ailing Holstein. Later it occurred 
to me that in Andrew Hance’s time the Hol- 
stein would have been a brindle scrub and 
Andrew would have been his own veterina- 
rian. His first move would have been to 
drench the ailing animal with a mixture of 
such nauseous liquids as he could find about 
the place. Probably he would have tapped 
her for hollow horn. Andrew believed in hol- 
low horn and so did most of his neighbors. 
Then he would have lighted his lantern, and 
if the animal did not die sooner, would have 
sat up with it most of the night. 

Barney was not expecting me. He hadn't 
the remotest idea I was nearer to his farm 
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than the Atlantic Seaboard. But he was 
neither surprised nor excited. It is charac- 
teristic of Barney’s type that it shows 
neither surprise nor emotion. It is hospi- 
table, generous and kind, but inarticulate. 
Had Barney shown any sentimental inter- 
est in the visitor at the gate, he would have 
felt himself guilty of weakness. Cousin 
Carrie came out of the house to greet the 
unexpected caller, and the veterinarian went 
his way. Barney backed his car out of the 
garage to make room for mine and ran it 
into the barn, and we went in tosupper. It 
was barely six o’clock, but the day’s work 
yas over and the chores done. I remem- 
bered farm chores as something to do in the 
dark or by the light of a smudged lantern. 
I remembered the sitting room as it had 
been in John Stout’s day. John was a 
prominent citizen and better fixed than 
most of his neighbors. He had more com- 
forts. On the floor of the room in which he 
sat after his day’s work was done, there was 
a faded rag carpet. In the room were a 
cheap rocker, three or four kitchen chairs, 
an old-fashioned lounge upon which a straw 
tick was laid. In winter a box stove warmed 
it; in summer the door and windows were 
screenless. In seasons when mosquitoes 
swarmed, there was a smudge of chips in 
the back yard, and the family sat around it 
to escape them. The smoke from the chips 
was acrid and unpleasant, but, on the whole, 
preferable to mosquitoes. In that vicinity 
wall paper had not yet become a genuflec- 
tion to pleasing and artistic effect. The 
walls of John Stout’s home were bare 
plaster which had once been white. 


Watering the Stock 


These memories obtruded as I went 
into the house. Probably they accounted 
for the deep impression the regeneration 
wrought by time and Cousin Carrie made 
upon me. There were good domestic rugs 
on the floor of the sitting room; overstuffed 
chairs, a comfortable davenport and a li- 
brary table were ranged about. There were 
a piano and a radio. The walls were neatly 
papered and pictures hung upon them. I 
was subsequently to discover that there 
were electric lights, a furnace, running 
water and a bath. 

Painted furniture had reached the neigh- 
borhood and there was a set of it adorned 
by Cousin Carrie’s own hands in the din- 
ing room. I saw no books, but I had not 
anticipated books. Once in that neighbor- 
hood Ace Holden provoked comment, not 
altogether complimentary, by subscribing 
to three weekly newspapers. I was to learn 
that Cousin Barney subscribed to three 
dailies, six or seven farm journals and this 
magazine. If his propensity for reading 
had ever been construed as a reflection on 
him, he had apparently lived it down. 

I was tired and hungry. As I centered 
my attention on the bounteous supper 
Cousin Carrie had provided, she and Barney 
discussed the neighborhood news. They 
were having their first visit of the day. 
Cousin Carrie had attended a meeting at 
the schoolhouse that afternoon. The occa- 
sion was a lecture given by a man from the 
state university on the proper culling of 
poultry. The lecture had been free. It oc- 
curred to me as I listened that the Govern- 
ment had taken no interest in Carrie’s 
mother’s poultry. She had never been the 
beneficiary of expert advice supplied free of 
charge. As far as the Government knew or 
cared, she raised no poultry. 

There was a platter of home-cured ham 
on the table. I looked at it in amazement. 
Here it was the middle of September and 
Barney still had meat. In Andrew Hance’s 
day farmers ran out of meat in May or 
June. Somehow they never killed hogs 
enough to run them through the year. It 
was just a condition that occurred every 
summer and nobody regarded it as a hard- 
ship. From May or June on through the 
crop-making and crop-gathering period of 


the year to early hog-killing time in the fall, 
the farmer and his help were on a short ra- 
tion of meat. Probably it did not occur to 
him to buy meat. Had he done so, it would 
have been considered an extravagance. The 
poultry yard yielded something, of course. 
Harvesters, threshers and company were 
given fried chicken. There was now and 
then a mess of young squirrels from the 
woods or fish from the creek. 

But there was little time for fishing or 
hunting, and neither sport was much en- 
couraged in summer. It is not too much to 
say that both lacked the sanction of neigh- 
borhood opinon. The habitual fisherman 
was considered shiftless. In public esteem 
he ranked only a little higher than a fid- 
dier. A man who played the fiddle was re 
garded as worthless, and not infrequently 
the neighborhood approximation of him 
was correct. 

After supper Barney said “I guess I'll go 
out and pump some water for the stock,” 
and I followed him out to the well in the 
barnyard. It was an old familiar well. In 
my early boyhood it was equipped with a 
sweep and a bucket. Time and again I had 
seen Mahala Stout drawing water from it 
for the cattle and horses, or drawing and 
-arrying it two bucketfuls at a time to the 
hogpens. John Stout was always engaged 
in the various tasks of driving his hired men, 
performing the harder forms of labor or 
riding the road in search of those who 
wished to trade chips for whetstones, or 
vice versa. He had no time for chores, and 
Mahala did them. She was a gaunt, strong 
woman and could water all the livestock on 
the place in an hour or less. 

The old familiar well bore no such aspect. 
The sweep and bucket were gone and a 
windmill had reared itself in their place. 
But a windmill is subject to the variations 
of wind and weather, and Barney no longer 
relied upon it. He didn’t start the mill; all 
he did was turn on a gasoline engine and sit 
down beside it. I talked to Barney a little 
about the trials and tribulations of modern 
farming. 

“There still is work to be done,” I pointed 
out. “Even for so trivial a chore as pump- 
ing water for the stock, one must still start 
and stop a gasoline engine.” 


A Great Occasion 


The evening with Barney did not turn out 
as I had hoped and expected. I had thought 
to spend the evening in talk and reminis- 
cence; there were mutual experiences to 
discuss and memories to revive. But Bar- 
ney seemed to take no interest in them. He 
had just paid $300 for a new radio and spent 
the evening trying to get Dubuque and 
Jefferson City. Particularly, he tried to get 
Dubuque, but there was much static. He 
spoke highly of the musical programs broad- 
cast from the Iowa town. 

I lingered on through the following day 
and night and in the evening we drove into 
Cadman, the county seat, for a picture 
show. The distance is eighteen miles and 
we drove in over the new concrete highway 
after supper, saw the show and were home 
again before eleven o'clock. 

It was an old trail for me, for I had been 
to Cadman as a boy. It seemed we were 
always going to Cadman; I recall one year 
in which we were there three times. Cad- 
man not only was the county seat but it 
was the big town round about and the first 
metropolis I knew. It must have had a 
population of 4000 or 5000 people then and 
there was always something to see. Once 
on a trip to Cadman I saw a medicine 
show-—-a magnificent equipage drawn by 
four dapple-gray horses, in which rode sing- 
ers and comedians. Everything was free 
except the medicine. They charged for that 

The trip to Cadman which I remember 
best was made in that memorable year 
when we journeyed three times to the 
county seat. I was growing older, too, 
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I was nearly nine, and important and spec- 
tacular things had begun to impress them- 
selves upon my mind. The way we came 
to go to Cadman right in the middle of the 
summer was that Burr Robbins’ circus 
showed in the town. There was a hegira 
from the neighborhood, for circuses did not 
come every day. Nearly everybody went 
up to Cadman to see the circus parade. 
Only a few could afford to go to the circus, 
but the parade was free and was considered 
well worth the time and trouble it took to 
see it. And though it took some time, it 
wasn’t much trouble. All there was to it 
was a drive of thirty-six miles in a farm 
wagon and two or three hours of standing 
around. 

Inability to see the circus itself did not 
greatly disappoint me. I hadn’t counted on 
it. It had been made very plain to me 
from the moment the trip was projected 
that the extravagance of a visit to the cir- 
cus itself was not to be considered. And 
the parade satisfied me pretty well. It was 
the best thing I had seen up to that time. 
I’m not sure it wasn’t the best thing I have 
seen yet. 

Among the few from our neighborhood 
who did feel that they could afford to see 
the circus was Adam Canaday. Adam had 
just got his Civil War pension and was in 
funds. He took his family through the side 
show, went to the circus and stayed for the 
concert. It was freely predicted that 
Adam’s pension would do him little good 
that he would fritter it away. Unhappily, 
the prediction turned out to be correct. 
Adam’s pension was six dollars a month. 
He spent it about as fast as he got it and 
never seemed to have anything to show 
for it. 

But in ordinary years, those in which no 
circus came to stir the latent enthusiasm of 
the countryside, the big trip to Cadman 
came in middle or late October. That 
period of autumn marked the annual re- 
union of the regiment, and except in times 
of illness we never missed it. It was also 
the occasion on which the hickory nuts 
were marketed and the grist for the win- 
ter’s flour taken to the mill. Hickory nuts 
were the money crop of the fail, as maple 
sugar was the money crop of the spring. 
Hickory trees were abundant in every 
woodland and it seldom was necessary to 
get permission to gather the fall. An ener- 
getic family, working at odd hours through 
the season in which the nuts fell, could pick 
up what, after they had been hulled, 
amounted to six or eight bushels, and hick- 
ory nuts were steady at from seventy-five 
cents to a dollar a bushel. One year when 
the nuts were unusually abundant we took 
ten dollars’ worth to Cadman, and that was 
important money — then. 


Some Place to Go 


On the trips to Cadman the wagons were 
loaded the night before in order that early 
starting might be facilitated. We started 
while the stars were in the sky and by day- 
light were well on the way. Thus one com- 
pleted the outbound journey before noon. 
In fall, if the roads were good, it was possi- 
ble to get home by eight or nine o’clock in 
the evening. The spring journey was more 
arduous. The roads were always bad and 
often almost impassable. One started as 
early as four o’clock in the morning and 
hoped to get home by midnight of the same 
day. But nobody regarded the journey as 
much of a hardship. It was considered a 
pleasure trip. 

For a day or two I drove about the 
neighborhood trying to locate old land- 
marks and striving to re-create old scenes. 
I re-created the old scenes without difficulty. 
In the matter of locating the old landmarks 
I was less successful. Most of them had 
disappeared. Usually when I sought a 
landmark I discovered that somebody, at 
the expense of time and money and in rec- 
ognition of changed and improved condi- 
tions, had obliterated it. The covered 
bridges at Ladell and Biningham had been 
replaced by modern structures. I have 


. thirty years ago. 
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since learned that covered bridges are 
‘“‘quaint.”” I didn’t know it What 
struck me as equally quaint was the disap- 
pearance of the legend which adorned the 
Ladell and Biningham bridges and _ all 
others of their day. It read: Five Dollars’ 
Fine for Riding or Driving Over This 
Bridge Faster Than a Walk. 

The old camp-meeting ground on the 
Robards place had become a cornfield. 
Both the religious and the irreligious used 
to gather there by the hundreds every Au- 
gust—the religious to worship God, the 
irreligious to profit by barter and sale or to 
carry on surreptitious practices in the 
friendly shadows of a religious awakening. 
The pulpit from which three or four ser- 
mons were preached every day was a roug 
platform covered with brush; the congre- 
gation sat upon rough boards raised som 
two feet from the ground. Around the 
amphitheater were the wagons and brush 


then 


shacks in which the worshipers lived. 
Farther back the devil flourished. 
The passing of the camp meeting — it has 


been gone for years—marks as clearly as 
anything may the social changes wrought 
within the span of two generations of 
Middle Western farmers. Probably those 
who went to camp meeting with an eye 
single to its accredited purpose were greatly 
in the minority. They always seemed to be 
The others attended because it was some 
place to go. They were, for the most part, 
socially starved. The camp meeting was 
their nearest approach to an outing or a 
vacation. Nowadays there are many places 
to go. The Middle Western farmer’s idea of 
a vacation is to drive to the Atlantic or 
Pacific Coast or to Florida. The camp 
meeting has become an indistinct memory. 


Rugged Religion 


I had seen the new church on one of my 
previous visits. Although they still speak 
of it as new, it was built twenty-five or 
But Barney, who is one 
of the trustees, wanted to show me some of 
the improvements made in my absence and 
we visited it. They had, it seemed, in- 
stalled a furnace, a new lighting system, 
cushioned pews of hardwood and a piano. 
I doubt now that my response to Barney’s 
enthusiasm was Furnaces, 
lighting systems, hardwood pews and pianos 
are fairly familiar appurtenances to me. | 
am not much impressed by them. What | 
did as Barney, in his inarticulate way, 
extolled the comparative splendor of the 
new edifice was to re-create a mental picture 
of the old one 

It was a cheerless structure, architec- 
turally as unattractive as a switch shanty. 
I remember it best when deep snows lay 
upon the ground or as an Ark of the Cove- 
nant come to rest in a sea of mud. Every- 
body went to meeting in winter. The 
revivals were held then and spiritual fires 
always burned a little brighter in seasons 
when farm work was more or less at a stand- 
still. 

The old church was one of the most un 
comfortable of places. It was 
winter by two great box one on 
either side of the house. Those who sat 
near the stoves were uncomfortably warm; 
those at any distance from them were un 
comfortably cold. The seats were hard and 
shaped without concern for the angles of 
the human body. Kerosene lamps backed 
by tin reflectors dimly lighted the edifice. 
I do not remember whether it was 
deemed improper for husbands and wives to 
sit together in church, but I do recall that 
they rarely did so. The husbands sat on 
one side of the church and their wives on 
the other It 
been regarded as an impropriety, for young 
people keeping company with one another 
did sit together and there was no talk 
about it 

It was rugged religion that was practiced 
in the old church, and one that required 
both physical and spiritual endurance. For 
the country church then was the emotional 
outlet of the rural community. There wers 

(Continued on Page 54) 
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re in its worship and drama in its setting. 
The dimly lighted, unventilated church, 
with men and women on their knees in 
prayer, sometimes for hours at a time; a 
congregation singing There is Rest for the 
Weary, and the mothers in Israel shouting 
hosannas in the amen corner is as much a 
leaf from American history as any other 
hattle. 

The old church was not a station; it was 
a charge. The minister came every two 
weeks and preached in the morning and 
again at night. On Sunday afternoon he 
preached at an adjoining charge. Toward 
his salary the congregation of the old 
church was supposed to contribute $100 a 
year. Sometimes he got it. In my early 
boyhood there was only congregational 
singing. When I went back to the neigh- 
borhood as a young man, there was a cot- 
tage organ in one of the amen corners. In 
the new church there is a piano, and a choir 
leads the singing. 

School let out as I drove past the unos- 
tentatious trim white building which stands 
on the site of the incredibly ugly and shabby 
structure in which I learned to read. I 
noted that there were only twelve or fifteen 
pupils, all apparently under twelve years of 
age. Fifty or sixty pupils, ranging in age 
from six to twenty-one years, had somehow 
crowded into the pitifully inadequate build- 
ing | had known. The school term was four 
months, timed to begin early in November 
and to end early in March. This was a con- 
cession to the larger boys, who could not 
be spared from home until the heavier farm 
tasks had been completed. The idea of 
sending a boy to school when he might be 
serviceably employed at home received 
scant support. Those who overrode the 
neighborhood custom did se at the expense 
of being criticized. Even so, few of the 
larger boys had the benefit of an entire 
school term. They kept straggling in all 
through November and early December. 
\s arule, Christmas came before everybody 


was enrolled. 


Off to School 


Going to school set for the pupil a physi- 
cal as well as a mental task. All along the 
road on that motor trip through the Middle 
West I had encountered motorbusses en- 
gaged in carrying country children to and 
f I recalled trudging a mile and 
a quarter, day after day, through deep snows 
rr bottomless mud, to reach the school- 
Time and again I have frosted ears, 
nose, fingers or toes in what subsequently 
proved to be a vain pursuit of education. 

Many times I heard the teacher say to 
a tardy, winter-beaten pupil: ‘‘Don't go 
near the stove; your ears are frozen. Run 
outside and get a handful of snow and thaw 
them out.” 

How anybody learned anything in that 
overcrowded, uncomfortable, illy venti- 
lated school building still furnishes me with 
food for conjecture. As a matter of fact, 
only a few of the pupils did learn anything. 
Pandemonium reigned: hoarse, raucous 
recitations were always going on. During 
the day a teacher heard five reading classes, 
a primer class, four spelling classes, two or 
three arithmetic classes, two geography 
classes, a history class and a grammar class. 
The financial recompense therefor ranged 
from twenty-five to thirty dollars a month. 
Ciphering through Ray’s Third Part Arith- 
metic was the distinctive scholastic achieve- 
ment. Very few attained it. I recall only 
one. Dan Thomas crashed through Mr. 
Ray’s textbook on the easier mutations of 
mathematics in the winter of his nineteenth 
year. Grammar was not much in favor; it 
was considered unimportant or worse. As 
a rule, only the girls studied it. The boys 
figured grammar a waste of time. 

On the morning I left the neighborhood I 
stopped at the home of Purvis Hance, an- 
ther and younger cousin, to say good-by. 
There I came upon the solution of the prob- 
em of the limited attendance on the dis- 
trict school Purvis’ two boys, fourteen 
and sixteen years old, came out of the house 
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with their books and got into the car parked 
in front. They were driving into the vil- 
lage, five miles distant, where they were at- 
tending high school. Purvis is a tenant 
farmer. He doesn’t own a foot of soil or 
an idle dollar. But he has a car, his boys 
are going to high school and his girls will 
follow them. 

In the talk and discussion of the neigh- 
borhood I missed one plaintive and mel- 
ancholy note to which my ear had been 
attuned. I heard little of sickness and death, 
of those who lay upon beds of illness and 
those who had been garnered by the grim 
reaper. And it was mid-September and 
what had once been the sickliest of the 
sickly seasons. In my boyhood, typhoid, 
malaria, ague and pneumonia had scourged 
the neighborhood summer and winter. 
Probably the floods that came annually 
and sometimes oftener, leaving a mass of 
febrile, rotting vegetation behind them, 
contributed something to the prevalence of 
malaria. But the hard, comfortless, un- 
intelligent, unsanitary lives the people led 
doubtless marked the source of many of 
their physical ailments. 


The Community Banker 


Anyway, there was always somebody 
sick. In sickly seasons—and most of them 
were sickly — illness came coincidentally to 
half the homes. Often three or four mem- 
bers of the same family were down at one 
time. A light burning in a farmhouse win- 
dow after nine or ten o’clock at night meant 
only one thing: Somebody was sitting up 
with a patient who was seriously ill. One 
lying in bed at night often heard the hoof 
beats of a galloping horse upon the road. 
Somebody was going in haste for a doctor. 
Later he might hear the returning hoof 
beats of the galloping horse and a little 
later the blam of the doctor’s hard-driven 
buggy as the wheels hit the wooden bridge 
down the road. 

But forecasting the time of the doctor’s 
arrival was pure speculation. Three physi- 
cians practiced in the village five miles dis- 
tant. At greater distances, others were 
available. But as far as any of them were 
concerned, nobody knew when. At least, 
not in the sickly season, when they rode 
day and night. One seeking a doctor might 
find the legend ‘‘Back at eight o’clock”’ 
written on the slate hanging at his door. 
But that was no guaranty that he would 
return before midnight or at any other time 
in the immediate future. Once he took the 
road, nobody knew how long the necessi- 
ties of his patients would keep him there. 

I heard no talk of serious illness and little 
of illness of any sort. Somehow life had 
changed and existence had become less 
parlous. Mayhap an easier, better ordered, 
more intelligent scheme of living had 
wrought the change. 

I have written of, or indicated, certain of 
the social, economic, religious and scho- 
lastic aspects of the old neighborhood. The 
people lived hard and went without. They 
had few comforts as this day and genera- 
tion construes the term. There was nothing 
of that which is now called entertainment, 
and opportunities for any sort of relaxation 
were infrequent. But I do not imply that 
there was want. Everybody had enough to 
eat, was generously and warmly clothed, 
had ample protection from wind and 
weather, and slept comfortably in a feather 
bed. 

Uncle Lamech Lewis was the rich man 
of the neighborhood. His operations were 
less extensive and less widespread than 
those of John Stout, but John was always 
up to his eyes in debt and every dollar he 
had was breathless from the exercise he 
required of it. Uncle Lamech was ever sol- 
vent. Still, I don’t suppose Uncle Lamech 
was worth more than $10,000 at any time in 
his life. When he died it was found that his 
fortune had greatly depreciated. I never 
knew exactly how he made his money; he 
had started as poor as anybody. But 
through the years he was the neighborhood 
banker, which is to say that everybody bor- 
rowed money from him, or tried to. Most 
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of them succeeded. For despite his shrewd- 
ness, Uncle Lamech was big-hearted and 
easy and the kindliest of men. His live- 
stock, his dogs and his cats were always too 
fat because he fed them too much. 

Unfortunately many of those who bor- 
rowed from Uncle Lamech neglected to 
pay him back, and he died, still comfort- 
ably fixed but considerably reduced in cir- 
cumstance. He had financed a couple of 
stores in the village and both had gone on 
the rocks. Young and impecunious gentle- 
men had borrowed and forgotten to return 
it. I was at Uncle Lamech’s once when 
Andrew Davis came to borrow twenty-five 
dollars. He had taken a notion to get mar- 
ried and, having no money of his own, de- 
pended upon Uncle Lamech to finance the 
marital adventure. Uncle Lamech banked 
the deal, but made a vow as he did so. 

“*T’ll let you have it,”’ he said to Andrew, 
‘but I’m going to quit helping you boys get 
married. You never pay me back.” 

Uncle Lamech, as became its richest citi- 
zen, had the only pleasure vehicle in the 
neighborhood. It was what was known as 
a democrat—a light, two-seated wagon, 
painted to simulate the appearance of a 
buggy, with upholstered cushions but no 
top. It was a gleaming note of splendor 
and the only one the neighborhood knew. 

The inadequate manner in which the com- 
munity financed itself is indicated by the fact 
that village stores were borrowing money of 
a farmer. But probably not one farmer in 
ten thousand had a bank account of any sort, 
or any credit or standing with a bank. If he 
had to have money and there was no Uncle 
Lamech available, he stuck a chattel mort- 
gage on something—usually his team or 
other livestock. If he had to have $90, he 
signed a note for $100, bearing 10 per cent 
interest and secured by mortgage on his chat- 
tel. Thereupon the money lender shaved a 
commission of $10 from the $100 and the 
borrower took what was left. Had anybody 
advanced the idea that the Government 
would one day establish banks for the ex- 
press purpose of taking care of hard-pressed 
farmers, it would have been received with 
incredulity. 


A Political Issue 


Outside of the few malcontents who be- 
longed to the third party—there was always 
a third party, but its name changed from 
campaign to campaign—there was no feel- 
ing that the farmer was being oppressed. 
The idea that he might in some way be helped 
in his farming operations by government in- 
tervention was as yet unborn. None of the 
modern terms descriptive of capital and 
capitalism had been invented. Nothing was 
known of Wall Street, although the rail- 
roads had begun to come in for some con- 
demnation. 

The row was between the Republicans 
and the Democrats, and the issue was the 
old flag. Despite the outrageous manner in 
which it treated them, the people were very 
proud of their country and they took off 
their hats and cheered when the old flag was 
mentioned. The trouble between the Re- 
publicans and the Democrats was that the 
Republicans claimed the Democrats had 
shot at it. The Democrats resented this as- 
persion with a fineshow ofindignation. They 
took the ground that, far from shooting at 
the old flag, they had helped the Republi- 
cans defend it. 

The Democrats had much substantial 
evidence with which to back up their claim. 
Politically the community was pretty 
evenly divided, with the Republicans 
slightly in the majority. But most of the 
voters had been soldiers in the Civil War 
and the Democrats pointed with pride to 
the fact that nearly half of them were Dem- 
ocrats. Nevertheless, partisan feeling was 
strong and bitter. There were no political 
neutrals then. 

If Uncle Lamech Lewis was the rich man 
of the neighborhood, Grandfather Harrison 
had lived the fullest and most adventurous 
life. Born in Lincolnshire, England, he had 
shipped before the mast at the age of four- 
teen. Subsequently he had hunted whales 
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in the Arctic, followed an ox team across the 
plains, engaged in battle with the Indians 
there was an arrow scar on his shoulder 
and had looked for gold in California and 
Australia. 

One day in August, 1868, a stocky, 
ruddy-faced Englishman in his forties 
stopped at Grandmother Wier’s door and 
asked for a drink of water. It was to de- 
velop later that he was foreman of the 
gang engaged in carrying the ditch, which 
was to drain the contiguous swamp, 
through grandmother’s farm. Grand- 
mother’s troubles had been not altogether 
imaginary. Left a widow with a large 
family of children, mostly girls, and a 
quarter-cleared farm in the early days of 
the war, she had somehow seen it through. 
Grandmother was a very thorough and 
complete conversationist and enjoyed 
giving exhibitions of her talent. She en- 
gaged the stranger in talk. The next day 
he came back for another drink of water. 
In a week or two he was coming around to 
sit a little while in the evening. It was 
learned that the stranger’s name was Har- 
rison. 


They Have Come Along 


The fear that grandmother was going to 
marry the stranger seized the family and the 
relationship almost immediately. It looked 
ominous. There was much buzzing and 
finally much spoken opposition to grand- 
mother marrying astranger who was consid- 
ered much beneath her. But grandmother 
gave it no heed and in November she mar- 
ried him. He proved to be one of the best 
investments the family ever made. 

He took good care of grandmother and 
was kind to her children. In time they all 
came to love him. He cleared out the farm 
and made it blossom as the rose. With the 
profits from his own industry he built 
grandmother a fine new house. Then he 
made some investments of his own, buying 
the place across the road and putting some 
money out at interest. When he died in the 
middle 90’s he willed everything he pos- 
sessed to grandmother. Grandfather Har- 
rison had failed at hunting whales and in 
the gold fields. But he easily acquired a 
competence on the farm he began tilling 
after he was forty. 

We left the neighborhood before I was 
ten years old. Our farm lay mostly in the 
creek bottom. Only the pasture and the 
garden patch were above high-water mark 
One year it was three times ravaged by 
floods and swept of every green or growing 
thing. A legacy of decaying vegetation 
remained and another autumn marked by 
sickness and disease threatened. 

“I’m going to sell the farm or give it 
away,” said father. 

He almost gave it away, and in October 
we joined the cavalcade of covered wagons 
that passed by day along the road, all 
headed westward. 

I didn’t see the old neighborhood again 
until I was past twenty. Meanwhile I had 
learned a trade and achieved a white-collar 
job. I had come to know a little of the 
world and had acquired a certainty that I 
could get about in it. I went back to the 
old neighborhood soft handed, clothed in 
impressive raiment and prepared to patron- 
ize it a little. But it had changed too. 
Most of the old houses had been torn down 
and new ones erected in their places. There 
were new barns and fences. Everything 
had been primped up a little. Uncle La- 
mech’s democrat was archaic. All the boys 
were driving fast steppers hitched to side- 
bar buggies. The family carriage had be- 
come common. The neighborhood had gone 
along about as fast as I had gone, and it 
had more ready money. 

And that seems to be the point of this 
relation— admitting it had one. The farmer 
has come along. His living conditions 
steadily have grown better, his life easier 
He knows more, has more and spends more. 
Every manifestation of Government takes 
him into account. More attention is paid 
to his woes than are paid to mine. He’s 
done about as well as anybody. 
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How manufacturing 
skill is bringing 


down costs... 


Lubricating Oils 


The world’s quality oils for 
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Newer methods beckon 


The paper-making industry offers an 
interesting example of lowered manu- 
facturing costs. 


Since 1920, according to authorities, 
the cost of fabricating paper has been 
reduced 10% to 15%. 


These reductions in manufacturing 
costs have not resulted from cheaper 
labor, cheaper equipment, or cheaper 
supplies. On the contrary, they have 
been brought about through better 
equipment and better supplies coupled 
with better methods. 


For example: Leading paper makers 
report that they have markedly cut 
down interruptions to production 
through the use of Gargoyle Lubricat- 
ing Oils and the correct lubricating 
methods introduced by the Vacuum 
Oil Company 


These manufacturers also report power 
savings, reduced repairs and economy 
of oil consumption through correct 
lubrication. 


The same results can probably be ac- 
complished in your plant, in whatever 
industry you are engaged. 


Probably no one thing in plant opera- 
tion is more important In maintainin 
production than correct lubrication 
nor more often unconsciously slighted 


Simply buying good oil will not bring 
down manufacturing costs. Individual 
operating conditions must be studied 
Then oils which fit exactly the needs 
of the machinery must be installed and 


applied by the correct method 


A letter addressed to us will bring an 
experie need repre entative, who will. 
at your convenience, go more fully 


into the subject 


Vacuum Oil Company 


HEADQUARTERS: 61 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


BRANCHES AND DISTRIBUTING 


WAREHOUSES THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY 
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Delivery Service 
| ~at Low Cost. 


M’ RCHANTS in every line of business are recog- 


nizing the fact that smart, dependable deliv- 


ery service has become an important essential in 


merchandising success— 


—and because no other delivery unit meets this 
requirement so completely at such low cost, the 
Bigger and Better Chevrolet Light Delivery Truck 
is reaching new heights of popularity in every sec- 


tion of the country! 


Available with a wide variety of ruggedly con- 





structed body types to meet the individual needs of 


every business... this impressive new delivery unit 


' 

i & é 
represents one of the greatest value triumphs in the ee ; 
history of the commercial car industry! f . 

Important Mechanical Improvements 


It is built on a wheelbase of 107 inches—four 
inches longer than before. The frame is longer, 
stronger and sturdier and rests on four long semi- 


elliptic shock absorber springs parallel to the 


frame that cradle the load over every type of street 
and highway. Steering is the easiest ever offered 
in a low-priced truck — for the worm and gear 
steering mechanism is fitted with ball bearings 


throughout . . . even at the front axle knuckles. 


ee 


And big, powerful, non-locking four-wheel brakes 





assure perfect control under every condition of 


- 


roadway and traffic. 


Brilliant New Performance 


— —~ 


But even more vital is the spirited new performance 
provided by the improved valve-in-head Chevrolet 
motor. To its world-famous power and depend- 
ability have been added a flexibility in traffic and a 
responsiveness to the throttle, that reduce gear- 
shifting to the minimum. 

Whether you use one or a hundred delivery units, 


go to your Chevrolet dealer for a demonstration of 
the new Chevrolet Light Delivery Truck. 


$$ ages 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Mot ( 
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Lady Luck 
and You 


HEN 
Lady 
Luck 


taps one on the 
shoulder, what 
does one do? 





when a lucky 
break comes your } 
way, what is the 
prescribed tech- 
nie for dealing 
with it? There 
can be no ques- 


tion —at least so I 





have been assured i 
by many men, | 
successful and 
unsuccessful 

that the give-and- 
take of workaday 
life involves at j 
least a modicum | 
of luck. When I | 


remarked to a 


sales manager } 
whose income is | 
somewhere above 
$25,000 a year | 
that nowadays | 


nobody believes 
in business fairy j 
tales, he said: 

“Well, maybe | 
not But don't 
laugh at luck. | 
Don’t discount it. j 
Many times in 
my life I’ve been | 
lucky myself.” | 

Very well, then, 
when good for- 








tune, or coincl- 

dence, or what 

not, places a man 

in some auspicious situation, what does he do-—and why? 

That is the matter with which this inquiry is concerned. 
Out on the Pacific Coast young Clyde H was a 

salesman for a certain specialty concern. In the course of 

his busy routine he had placed one of his machines on trial 

in the offices of an automobile agency. Asa prospect that 

automobile agency sized up as decidedly tough, and the 

toughness concentrated in the person of the manager. He 

was skeptical—acidly so. 


Prompt Service Guaranteed 


. ¥: JUR concern is so big,”’ the automobile man had said 

to Clyde, ‘that you don’t care a hang, really, about 
a little firm like us. Suppose we did buy one of your ma- 
chines. What could we expect in the way of service, of 
real, personal attention? Mighty little!” 

‘You would get the best we could give,”’ Clyde had told 
him; ‘“‘exactly the same service and attention as if you 
were the biggest customer we have.” 

**And that,”’ the automobile man had said, “is apple 
sauce,” 

A week had passed. Clyde, starting out in the morning 
for the day’s cruising of his territory, intended to stop first 
at a department store some eight blocks away—just a 
routine call on a pending deal. Halfway to the department 
store, at a street intersection, he encountered a traffic jam. 
To save time, he crossed the street and found himself in 
front of that skeptical automobile agency. 

“‘T’ll just drop in here,’ he said to himse 





“and say 
hello to that manager and look things over.” 

He went inside and climbed the stairs to the mezzanine 
floor on which were the offices. Leading from the top of 
the stairs was a narrow carpeted corridor that gave en- 
trance to a number of rooms, and at the far end of the cor- 
ridor was the office of the manager. 

As he turned at the stair top Clyde heard a voice. The 
voice was the manager’s. His door evidently was open. 
He was talking over the telephone — talking to Clyde’s own 


concern. 


Seven:League Boots 


“Is this the Blank Company?’’ Clyde heard him say. 
“Well, this is the Acme Auto. I want you to send that 
man of yours up here and take out that trial machine. I've 
decided not to buy it.”’ 

The receiver clicked back to its hook. Clyde, standing 
unseen in the corridor, counted ten. Then he advanced 
stepped into the manager’s office and said 

‘*Good morning, Mr. Baldwin. Did you phone for me?’ 

The manager gasped. He rubbed the top of his head. 
Then he smiled and said, “‘ Well, that’s what I'd call a co- 
incidence!"’ 

“Yes,”’ Clyde admitted cheerfully, “it was. But it dem- 
onstrates, doesn’t it, that what I told you about our inter- 


1) 


est in you really was true? You wanted me to come her 


And I actually was on your premises before you cal 





me!” 

The manager grinned 

““And,”’ Clyde went on, “now that we've removed the 
real obstacle to your buying the machine—your doubt 
that we’d give you our attention—aren’t you ready to sign 
that order?’’ 

The manager signed 

In California a man named Stewart was managing direc- 
tor of a big chain-grocery concern. In the anteroom to his 
office one day appeared a young man who said he wanted 
to see the chief. His business—he made it clear—-was 
strictly personal. Appointment? No, he had none; but 
he was willing to wait. 

He waited all morning long. Then, in the tag-end quarter 
hour before lunch he was ushered into the presence of 
Managing Director Stewart 

“Please be seated,’ Stewart said. ‘‘May I ask your 
name?”’ 

“Stanley Stanislowski.”’ 

Stewart reached for his penci. and asked, “‘ How do you 
spell it--your last name, I mean?”’ 

“*S-t-a-n-i-s-l-o-w-s-k-i.”’ 

Stewart wrote the name down, then sat gazing at it 

“‘H’'m,” he remarked, musingly. ‘‘Odd name, isn’t it? 
Hard to pronounce and hard toremember. I should think 


You kee p your eye 


What's in a Name? A Job 


HREE months passed, and the 
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Always an important factor 
in motor performance, correct 
lubrication is vital today. The 
new high compression motors 
demand oil which not only 
protects against wear but also 
provides a stronger-than-ever 
heat-resisting piston seal to 


give full power. 
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HE proper oil for your new high 

compression motor is no more 
like the oil of other days than your 
engine is like the “one-lunger” of 
years ago. You'll recognize this the 
first time you fill your crankease with 
the new super heat-resisting Veedol. 


The new Veedol oils are specially 
designed to resist the extra heat 
generated by higher compression and 
speeds. These oils are heavier, tougher, 
longer-lived — scientifically designed 
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to give the added protection against 
heat and friction which the new type 
motors must have. They are a definite 
advance in the science of lubrication 
—as notable as the recent advances in 
motor design. The new Veedol oils 


give you these advantages: 
] They give greater motor protection 

(the heat-tested, fighting “film of 
protection” reduces wear, tear and 


repair on the engine). 


Fi They give greater mileage (being 


heavier-bodied they last longer). 


he NEw, 





3. They increase motor efficiency 
(they give a stronger piston seal due 
to heavier body and super heat- 
resistance). 

Let the new Veedol demonstrate 
itself in action. Check its performance 
against that of any other oil. Drive 
up to any station displaying the orange 
and black Veedol sign and ask for the 
new Veedol. You will never allow any 
other oil to go into your crankcase. 
Tide Water Oil Sales Corporation, 
11 Broadway, New York. Branches 


or warehouses in all principal cities. 


GUARANTEE 


To insure the highest degree of lubrica- 
tion Veedol is a scientifically propor- 
tioned blend of lubricating stocks 
refined from One Hundred Percent 
Pure Pennsylvania crude and from 
other Paraffin base crudes. The 
Pennsylvania crude required for 
Veedol is brought direct from the Brad- 
ford Field to the Tide Water Refinery at 
Bayonne, New Jersey, through Tide 
Water’s own pipe lines. Tide Water Oil 


Co., New York. 


MOTOR OILS 
30c¢ a Quart 


( 35¢e in Rockies and Far West ) 
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THE STANDARD 
SPARK PLUG 
OF THE WORLD 
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» atl emeabebenent 
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. AC units are used as factory 
= €quipment by 200 manufac- 
7% turers in the automotive field, 
t *» among them 
oe 
Auburn-Buick-Cadillac-Chan- 

“ diler - Chevrolet - Chrysler 
Davis-Dodge Brothers-Due- 
senberg - Durant - Elcar 
Essex - Graham-Paige 
Hudson - Hupmobile 
Kissel - La Salle - Mc- 

Farlan - Moon: Nash 
Oakland - Olds- 
mobile - Pack- 
ard - Peerless 
Pontiac - Reo 
Star - Stearns- 
Knighe 
Studebak- 
er - Stutz 
, Yellow 
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SPARK oF LIFE 
FOR A GREAT CITY 


— the spark that - 
moves its freight .. 




























Food for the city’s millions hauled each day bymotor gee 
trucks! These trucks must move on schedule, 
therefore most of them are equipped with rR, 


AC Spark Plugs. ) 4 
eN For either trucks or cars, AC means easier start- ~ 
ing, quicker getaway, greater economy, more “~e 


certain performance. 


Be sure your car is equipped with plugs 
of this make, which holds the greatest 
endurance records on land, water 
and in the air. Regular line, 75 
cents; AC 1075 for Model T 
Fords, 50 cents; (slightly 
higher in Canada). 


Your dealer will gladly sup- 
ply these spark plugs, 
proved by every test 
standard of the world. 
AC Spark Plug Co. 
FLINT, Michigan 


AC-SPHINX 
Birmingham 
ENGLAND 


AC-TITAN 
Clichy 
(Seine) 

FRANCE 
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Continued from Page 59) 

‘*My name is Symonds,” the stranger an- 
nounced. *‘ I’m looking for a job as clothing 
salesman.” 

“Any experience?” 

“Yes, I’ve sold clothes in 

tight there came an interruption—a cus- 
tomer, who, coming in at the door, said to 
the three men: ‘“‘I want to buy a suitcase.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

The two proprietors were startled, for the 
man who answered the customer was the 
stranger, Symonds. 

“Yes, sir,” said Symonds. ‘Just what 
kind of suitcase did you have in mind 
leather or cane?” 

Smoothly and casually Symonds turned 
to one of the partners and asked quietly, 
“Will you hold my hat, please? And where 
are your suitcases?”’ 

The partner nodded toward the elevator 
and said *‘ Basement.” 

Symonds piloted his customer to the ele- 
vator. The two entered the cage and down 
they went. And scarcely, so it seemed, had 
the cage touched bottom before it was up 
again. Out of it stepped the customer, car- 
rying ashiny newsuitcase. Behind him came 
Symonds, in one hand a twenty-dollar bill. 

‘“Where,”’ asked Symonds in an under- 
tone to one of the partners, ‘‘do I get his 
change?” 

When I last saw Symonds he was head of 
the clothing department in that same big 
store. The year before, he personally had 
sold $100,000 worth of clothing. 

In 1925 Lady Luck flew to Florida, and 
she carried a cornucopia brimming with gold. 
In a real-estate boom millions and millions 
of dollars of outside capital flowed into the 
state. Eventually some of it lodged, as in 
eddies, in the banks; much of it seeped into 
the land itself and disappeared; much of it 
boiled on the surface of the stream as froth 
in the form of binders and mortgages, and 
the rest of it, so it seems, sloughed off into 
the Gulf and the Atlantic. 

In two cities in Florida were two branches 
of a Northern manufacturing concern, each 
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informed in the arts. Often, in Boston, I 
accompanied him on a tour of the art gal- 
leries. He never went there without going 
to the public library to have a look at the 
Search of the Holy Grail. He really knew 
and appreciated fine paintings. This got 
to be noised about and was good for news 
paper interviews wherever he went 

One morning at breakfast in the old Cop- 
ley Square Hotel in Boston an artist who 
wus also a writer dropped in to talk to Chief 
Meyers. I introduced them and the visitor 
immediately started a discussion of con- 
temporary and ancient art. 

‘*Mr. Meyers,” he finally asked, “‘just 
what do you regard as the greatest of all 
paintings?” 

‘‘Why,” answered Meyers, with just the 
suggestion of a twinkle in those black eyes, 
‘‘the two paintings that give me the most 
pleasure and satisfaction are Search of the 
Holy Grail and Custer’s Last Fight.” 

‘“*Do you really consider that crude pic- 
ture of a lot of Indians surrounding Cus- 
ter-—the one that hangs in many of the sa- 
loons—as a really great painting?”’ 

‘*Yes,”’ declared the Chief; ‘‘that is the 
only painting extant in which the Indians 
are shown getting as good as an even break.”’ 


The Boy Prodigy 


In all solemnity, the young man jotted 
down his notes, and to this day I don’t 
think he appreciated the Chief's really de- 
lightful sense of humor. 

On another occasion I introduced the 
Chief to what we then called a heavy writer 
in Chicago. He sought Meyers’ opinion of 
the Indian question, then a very live gov- 
ernmental topic in the Far West. 

‘Frankly, just what is your viewpoint on 


the Indian question?”’ he asked the Chief. 
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branch in charge of a local manager. Around 
those two branches, as around al! other bu 
ness enterprises in the state, Dusine 
seethed Each of the two doubled it 
monthly sales, then multiplied them by four 
and six and eight and ten. Each of the two 
managers lay awake nights worrying, not 
about how to get business but about how t« 
handle, physically, the orders that wer 
pouring in and the deliveries that strained 
to be pouring out. Meanwhile, throughout 
the national concern of which these twomar 
agers were representatives many other abie 
managers looked on and marveled—two 
middle-sized cities way down in Florida, 
each of them rolling up a sales total, mont} 
after month, that surpassed the respective 
totals of such giants as Detroit and Phila- 
delphia and Chicago. 

“Ve gods,” the onlookers exclaimed, 
‘what luck!” 

Then the boom deflated And what of 
those two managers? Well, one of them had 
put his earnings into the stock of his com- 
pany and into other safe securities. Today 
he’s worth a quarter of a million. The other 
had put his earnings into boomed real estate. 
Today he’s broke 

I asked a star salesman—he’s a sales- 
promotion expert now, working out of his 
company’s headquarters—this question: 
“What was the luckiest thing that ever hap- 
pened to you?” 

He reflected, then said ‘‘A demonstration. 
It lifted me out of the ranks and placed me 
where I am—in line for an agency of my 
own.” 

“But where did the luck comein?”’ Lasked. 

“Well,” he said, “it was like this: I was 
at a group meeting— you know, a meeting 
attended by agency managers and salesmen 
from maybea half dozen cities. In the course 
of the program they asked me to demon- 
strate one of our models. And I just went 
up on the platform and did my stuff. If I 
do say it myself, it wasn’t a half-bad demon- 
stration.” 

‘*But,”’ I repeated, ‘“‘where did the luck 
come in?” 


Continued from Page 38 


“To me,’ responded Meyers, “it is 
merely a question of the survival of the 
most unscrupulous.” 

A sporting star to appear in the firma- 
ment along in 1905 and 1906 was Ty Cobb. 
He had been in a year, though, before we 
realized that he was truly great. I intend 
to discuss him at more length later. 

At that time, too, you know, Hans Wag 
ner, of the Pirates, was at the top of his 
form. A most striking new figure in the 
sporting world then was Willie Hoppe, the 
billiard wizard. I was in the newspaper 
otfice one afternoon, about to enjoy a day 
off, when Charles Chapin, picturesque city 
editor of the Evening World, called me over 
to his desk. 

“Do you know anything about billiards? 
he asked, regarding me with that stern look 
that so many reporters learned to fear 

‘Yes, sir,” replied, wondering how there 
could be any doubt about a boy raised up in 
a little Southern town having hung around 
the pool and billiard rooms. In fact I con- 
vinced him that I could shoot a pretty 
mean cue myself. 

‘“*All right,” he directed. 
Hoppe, who beat Vignaux over in France, 
has just returned to America. He’s going to 
be at a billiard room this afternoon. Now 
you hurry up there and get me a nice fea 
ture story about him.’ 

I'll never forget that assignment. When 
I got to the billiard room Hoppe was giving 
an exhibition of fancy shots while his in- 
tensely proud father was standing near by 
giving out all the interviews. I have for- 
gotten just how old Hoppe was, but he 
couldn’t have been more than twelve or 
thirteen. The feature of the exhibition that 
fascinated me was that he had to stand on 
an upturned beer box to be on a playin 
level with the | Even with that 











villiard table 
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Oh, the gene es manager w n the 
lie t t t ‘ t ‘ t ' T 
» we that ast t time ter lw trar 
r ed t the me hice Sale manage 
sald he wanted tot enn nfluence 
So now my territ e whole Unite 
State 
But about that den trat I ir 
lired ‘Wa t lair I iit 
He nodded 
The most difficult and my} ated dem 
r ation we nave 
And did you go up there on the y 
and give it just sort of raw and cold and im 
promptu 
Oh, n said he ‘You see, I'd beer 
tudying that demonstration for two year 
Along with the demonstrations of a 
your other models, of course 


Yes. But that particular demonstration 
tT 


was one at most of the other salesmer 
nated It rea y was a stiff one to master 
But I kept plugging away at it until I got 
tg 

And you still think that that day wher 
the sales manager was in the audience you 


were lucky? 
‘Sure! Why not?” 
And, so it seems, there you are. Every 


successful man I’ve ever known will admit 


that at crucial times in his life he has been 
lucky. Indeed, he'll go further. He'll not 
only admit but he'll argue. If you point out 


to him that perhaps the happy result of a 
lucky break may flow from the fact that the 
beneficiary is constantly prepared for any 


kind of break — prepared in training, in com- 


mon sense, in cool-headedness, in alertness, 
in good generalship, all of which are elements 
and factors that a man develops within him- 
f you point that 





self and by his own effort 

out to him, he’ll say 
‘“Well, maybe there’s someth 

Still, you know, you can’t get 


ing to what 





you say 
around luck 
Personally I think that a man who argues 


e that Is Just plain stubborn 


ARTHUR H. LITTLE 


SPORTS 


handicap, little Willie amazed us with 


massé shots, three-cushion caroms and trick 


nursing inside the balk line that made us 
orget the unceasing conversation of his 
lather 


This little shaver told me that he had 
used the same kind of box to reach the 


brated match 





height of the table in his cel 
with Vignaux. Willie was spoken of then as 
a boy prodigy Many of the wiseacres 
thought him a flash in the pan. But he got 
better as he grew larger and won one cham- 
pionship after another. He captured the lau 
rels so long held by Jake Schaefer the elder, 
Slosson, Sutton, Ives and Morningstar 


An Amateur in Good Standing 


After the exhibition the habitués of the 


billiard room hurried to the tables to try 


out what they had learned. It was then 
that I had a hearty laugh over a practical 
joke and got w ise to billiards horseplay. Two 
very serious-minded old players worked for 
an hour to make ordinary caroms, but the 
object ball would take all kinds of queer 
jumps, much to their consternation. One 
of the gamekeepers had given them a trick 
ball, weighted on one side so that it would 
make the most astonishing dips and twists 
Just the same, those old birds kept right or 
trying at sixty cents an hour charge for 
the table 

It was at one of the Willie Hoppe exhibi 
tions that I first saw Mark Twain ana er 
joyed the privilege of talking with him 
Mark Twain —or Mr. Clemens— was an er 


thusiastic billiard player, and a pretty g 


He rarely 


+t 


missed attending 


one too 
match game between the expert 

After that I used to see him playing 
liards day after day in a little billiard parlor 


away up on St. Nicholas Avenue near where 





He lit cigars 
with a 
S5. bill 


They tell the story of the old 
Wall St. trader who, after a 
good day's profits, used to im- 
press his crowd by lighting his 


cigar with a flaming $5. bill. 


Stupid Waste of money, 
And bad taste too. 
You can impress the crowd 


wasnt it? 


just as well by flashing vour 
Firefly, gracefully lighting 
your smoke, and keeping your 
$5. Firefly for the next cigar 


You don't even need to pays 
$5. You can geta l irefly, good- 
looking, sure clean and sate. 
for as little as $4.50. 


Phe Firetly is made by Clark 
the Jeweler. tt has the perma- 
nently covered sparking wheel 
(a Clark patent) and every 
other mechanical feature of 


the more expensive lighter: 


Your low al shops should =¢ i! 
them. If not. write to us, 


Clark Lighter Co.. Ine. 
980 Fifth Ave Ne “ York 


\ CLARK LIGHTER 


ALWAYS e WORKS 
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I lived. Oddly enough, I never heard him 
say anything funny. He was intent on his 
billiards and weuld play by the hour in al- 
most complete silence. I remember that he 
always played in his shirt sleeves, but never 
rolled them up. He had a graceful way of 
handling a cue, which was impressed on my 
mind by the flash of a pair of plain buttons 
that he wore in his cuffs. 

During those early years I had abundant 
opportunity to cut my eyeteeth on sports as 
New York regarded them. My greatest en- 
couragement came from the late O. Henry. 
One night in the oll Metropole bar he took 
a fancy to an odd-shaped hat that I wore and 
offered to trade with me. I think Charles 
Somerville and Morgan Robertson, the cele- 
brated writer of sea stories, were at the little 
side table with us. I promptly traded for a 
gray fedora with a greenish band on it, and 
learned later that it wasa habit of O. Henry’s 
to offer to trade for any particular hat that 
he liked. Anyway, he had read a story of 
mine written in a rather boyish, simple style. 

‘You'll get along fine,” he told me, ‘‘if 
you'll just keep on trying to be yourself. 
Don't try to get fancy, but say right out 
what youthink. A little later on you ought 
to try fiction.” 

Nothing ever stirred my ambition as that 
advice from this little insignificant-looking 
man who was then rapidly rising to great 
popularity. O. Henry —or Sid Porter, as he 
insisted on being addressed—would never 
talk about his experiences. A few of us knew 
why long before it was printed in several of 
his biographies. I wish all of it never had 
heen printed. His was a gentle soul. His 
greatest efforts were spent in avoiding par- 
ties where he would be lionized. I cherished 
for years O. Henry’s coral scarfpin that was 
eft to me when he died 

Having been brought upinarather impov- 
erished section of the South—impoverished 
by the Civil War—I had never acquired that 
peculiar attitude of New Yorkers toward 
men with a lot of money. In fact, I hadseen 
but few men who were rich and they were 
outsiders. The intense respect—almost 
amounting to fear—in New York for men of 
great wealth always has struck me as funny. 
I couldn’t understand it. Moreover, I dis- 

overed later that my unconscious lack of 
ve for such men was very amusing to my 
new-found associates. 





A Good Talk With Mr. Belmont 


To this day Vincent Treanor, then sport- 
ing editor, tells as a joke how unimpressed I 
was when he casually remarked one day that 
he wanted me to call on August Belmont and 
have a talk with him about the racing situa- 
tion. At that time there was considerable 
agitation over a new racing law, and though 
I didn’t know it, repeated efforts had been 
made to get Mr. Belmont’s views without 

uccess 
Go down there and have a good talk with 
Mr. Belmont,” he directed, ‘“‘and it may be 
worth a bonus to you if you get agood story.” 

I was that green about the financial dis- 
trict and its customs that it never dawned 

nme that Mr. Belmont would be difficult 

tosee. The whole thing had been put up on 
me asa sort of joke, Treanor having a hunch 
that something amusing might happen. 
Anxious to make good, I hurried down to 
the forbidding-looking building and walked 
up to a brass-barred window behind which 
stood a man wearing huge spectacles. I told 
him that I wanted tosee Mr. Belmont. Nat- 
irally, he inquired the nature of my business. 
‘No business at all,”’ lexplained. ‘Iam 

mm the World and want to talk to him 
ibout the racing situation.” 

[he man appeared to think my request 
audacious and was hesitatingly making some 
mment when a gentleman, passing from 
ne of the inner offices to another, overheard 
in my direction rather curiously. 
later was Mr. Belmont 





his I discovered | 


‘Wait a moment,”’ the man with the spec- 
icles directed. Presently he returned, say- 
r that Mr. Belmont would see me. This 

eemed perfectly natural and I stepped 
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“Sit down,”’ the puzzled financier said to 
me. ‘‘Now what is it that you wish?”’ 

‘IT want to get your views on the new rac- 
ing situation. Over at the office they seem 
to think that you are the only man of prom- 
inence who can make the matter clear,” I 
explained. 

‘**But you have no credentials,” he sternly 
reminded me. ‘‘I noticed that you didn’t 
even send in a card.” 

I told him frankly, perhaps naively, that 
I didn’t have a card —a detail that appeared 
to have taken on importance. I further ex- 
plained that I was preparing to send in a 
note when the man called me. 

**How do I know what you represent,”’ he 
insisted, ‘“‘coming here without any creden- 
tials whatever?” 

‘“*T didn’t know that was necessary,” I 
apologized in sincere humility. ‘‘I never in 
my life had any credentials. I always go 
round like this and nobody ever asked me 
for credentials before.”’ 


Easy Money 


My face must have shown him that I was 
genuinely puzzled. I hadn't the slightest 
idea of being fresh or impertinent when I 
asked him if, when he was a young man, he 
ever had carried credentials. He laughed 
outright at that. 

‘‘No—come to think of it 
Sit here and wait a moment.” 

The telephone was ringing violently. 
From Mr. Belmont’s apparently annoyed 
attitude at the telephone, he was upset over 
having to give directions for social engage- 
ments and to instruct his valet accordingly. 
The telephone rang again before he could 
turn around. His next task was to rearrange 
some social dates, apparently with some 
member of his family. Again he was called 
to answer that he would attend some meet- 
ing the next day at noon. This kept up for 
fully half an hour, with me sitting there in 
all innocence, waiting my turn. All the time 
I was thinking what a terrible bother it 
was to have great wealth and social 
obligations. 

‘**Well, young man’’—he turned to me fi- 
nally—‘‘even without your credentials, and 
me without mine, what do you think of all 
that bother?” 

I told him very frankly that I wouldn’t 
swap jobs with him, because mine was more 
fun. 

“‘Now you've expressed a real truth,”’ he 
agreed, adding with good-natured vehe- 
mence: ‘It’s a pity that more people don’t 
feel sorry for us instead of wishing they 
were in our shoes.” 

Mr. Belmont then explained to me most 
kindly that there were many kinds of en- 
joyment in life besides being a financial 
power. He advised that I stick to my 
newspaper game if I wanted to be really 
content. I don’t know why he talked to me 
that way, unless he simply wanted to get it 
out of his system and I happened to be sit- 
ting there as a target. In the outer office 
they told me that it was rare that Mr. Bel- 
mont ever kept anybody that long. They 
didn’t know that his time had been taken 
up on the telephone. 

‘*Now here’s all there is about the racing 
question,’ he had told me as I was leaving, 
and it took up about one paragraph. 

I went back to the office and to the 
editor’s astonishment—almost disbelief 
told him what had happened, expressing 
regret for not having got a better racing 
interview. 

‘*Never mind much about the racing,”’ he 
instructed; ‘‘write just what you have told 
me and describe how Belmont looked when 
You have had an odd experi- 


I never did. 


he said it. 
ence.” 

I did exactly as told and got a five-dollar 
bonus, which seemed to me a pretty easy 
way to make extra money. 

That lucky little incident brought me in 
for several freak assignments. We didn't 
write or print much baseball news during 
the off season then, and when winter came 
along the editor looked up odd jobs for me. 
Nowadays the metropolitan newspapers 
keep one or two men writing baseball gossip 
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the year round. The annual baseball meet- 
ings, for instance, are as well attended by 
reporters as a big political convention was 
twenty years ago. 

The rapidly growing interest in sports 
could have been used to greater newspaper 
value much earlier if we had only realized it. 
Absolute proof lay right on the sporting 
editor’s desk every day. Even before by- 
lines became so prevalent, one sporting 
article would get more response in the mails 
than ten or twelve on other subjects. In 
those days of the American and National 
League baseball] war it was not at all un- 
common for a baseball writer to receive 
thirty letters in a single day—-most of them 
denunciatory. Boxing writers also had a 
heavy mail. 

Unquestionably the sports that have the 
firmest grip on newspaper readers are base- 
ball and boxing. As a spur to newspaper 
sales, the championship heavyweight prize 
fight leads everything. The circulation 
manager of the most widely circulated 
paper in New York ranks the big prize fight 
first as a circulation getter, a big murder 
trial second and a baseball World’s Series 
third. 

A puzzling element tothese circulation ex- 
perts, and one of comparatively recent dis- 
covery, is the great mass of people who are 
voracious readers of the sports pages but 
never attend the games or matches. Inter- 
est no longer can be even approximately 
gauged by the number of spectators at any 
important sportingevent. The radio people 
have claimed that 30,000,000 people listened 
in at the last World’s Series and the big 
fight. 

Personally, I have noticed the growing 
familiarity with participants in sporting 
events among people who never even hope 
to see them. In Northern New England 
and in the mountains of Tennessee I have 
met men and boys who knew the batting 
averages of big-league ball players much 
better than I did. 


The Interviewer Interviewed 


Away back in 1906 I unexpectedly en- 
countered a most prominent specimen of 
that group of people who enjoy their sports 
through the newspapers and magazines 
only. I had been sent to interview James 
R. Keene, the noted financier and racing 
enthusiast. It was supposed to be a hard 
job, as Mr. Keene, living in an apartment 
at the Waldorf, usually denied himself to 
callers. All I could do was send up a card, 
which I did. Presently a page in uniform 
came down to say that Mr. Keene would 
see me. I was a little puzzled to know how 
to proceed in beginning a conversation with 
this formidable man. But he wasn’t for- 
midable at al!. 

‘‘Come right in,’’ he greeted, to my as- 
tonishment. ‘‘You are just the boy I 
wanted to see. Sit down and talk to me. 
From this card,”’ he went right on, ‘‘I no- 
tice you are the lad who writes about base- 
ball. I want you to tell me about this fellow 
Honus Wagner. What kind of fellow is he? 
How does he talk?” 

As well as I could, I answered the ques- 
tions, and then he wanted to know about 
Mathewson, McGinnity and a dozen others. 

**T didn’t know you were a baseball fan, 
Mr. Keene. I was sent here to ask about 
your racing stable.” 

“T am a queer kind of a baseball fan, 
young man,” he explained, smiling. “I 
never see a ball game, but I read everything 
that is written about them in the news- 
papers. Yes, I read those Dick Merriwell 
stories in the dime-novel library too. That 
is my best relaxation. Does the writing of 
those stories pay well? How do you go 
at “7” 

To my consternation, I discovered when 
I had left the presence of this remarkable 
personality that I had been questioned for 
an hour about baseball and ball players 
and that I had no racing interview at all. 

Probably the most bizarre sporting event 
in the United States is the annual six-day 
bicycle race in New York. Its fascination 
lies in the gathering of representatives of 
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every known sport and of every class of so- 
ciety, from the highest to the lowest. Long 
ago bicycle riding as a sport went out of 
style, but those fellows still spin around that 
wooden bowl for six days and nights once 
every year just the same. The attendance 
has never diminished in the slightest de 
gree. Men go there for the adventure of 
sitting up all night, to recall old times, see 
celebrities, meet picturesque characters and 
what not. It is regarded just as much an 
annual duty to attend the six-day race at 
least once a year as it used to be to see John 
Drew in one of his plays. 


The Old-Time Bicycle Races 


Since its removal from the old Madison 
Square Garden, though, the event has lost 
much of its picturesqueness. Modern meth- 
ods have even excluded the gangsters, the 
pickpockets and the coat snatchers. Their 
activities formerly gave the gathering most 
ofitscolor. It really doesn’t seem like the old 
six-day grind without the games of chance 
or no chance—in the basement, so well re- 
membered by its odor of broiling hot dogs. 
One runs no risk now of having his pockets 
picked. 

In former days and nights of the race a 
rather well-paying secondhand coat business 
was built up by the crooks. It was their cus- 
tom to assign experts to the boxes in which 
occupants displayed fur coats. These rat- 
eyed hangers-on would patiently wait for a 
sprint to start. When the spectator arose to 
cheer he was lucky if his coat wasn’t snatched 
right out from under him. In one race the 
announcer always rushed tothe center of the 
bowl when a sprint started to yell through 
his megaphone: ‘‘ Watch your coats!”’ Pro- 
tecting your coat was considered a feature 
of the night’s fun. Newspapermen, how- 
ever, were exempt from such depredations. 
In fact, one intensely cold night a runner 
for the gangsters, anxious to put himself in 
right, offered to equip several of us with 
“‘bennies that’ll keep you warm.” 

One of the ingenious devices of the pick- 
pockets was to install a swinging chair in the 
basement equipped with scales on which a 
visitor was invited to sit after having his 
weight guessed. If the expert guessed right, 
the customer was to pay nothing. This at- 
traction was on the level at first, but the 
sharp crooks soon turned it to their own 
profit. 

The weight guesser naturally had to run 
his hands over the patron’s body so as to 
make an estimate of his weight. In doing 
this he would discover just what the victim 
had on his person, and where. When he was 
placed in the weighing chair the confederate 
would relieve the customer of his valuables. 
They worked that successfully for three days 
before the police got on. 

In that semidarkened basement a visitor 
could indulge in ’most any sport that he fan- 
cied, from the three-shell game and three- 
card monte to throwing balls at the African 
dodger’s head. In the meantime the athletic 
bicycle riders were continuing their deadly, 
monotonous grind around the track above. 

One night a big fellow from the West, 
pretty well tanked up, had been amusing 
himself throwing balls at the African dodger. 
Tiring of that, he started down the line, and 
through a blurred vision detected the ball- 
rolling game operated by Japs. The idea was 
to roll the wooden balls into different holes 
and possibly win prizes, consisting of beau- 
tifully painted tea sets, china urns and all 
those things that Japs delight in. These val- 
uable prizes were hung up on a huge highly 
decorated frame facing the patron. They 
were alluring. 

This Westerner looked the layout over for 
a moment and purchased a dozen balls. 
Thinking himself still at the African-dodger 
place, he immediately began hurling the 
wooden balls at the valuable china sets and 
other ornaments. 

‘“*Dog-gone, I got that one!’’ he would ex- 
claim as a china tea set crashed. 

The horrified Japanese shrieked for the 
police as his broken wares fell about him, 
but the determined Westerner kept right on 

Continued on Page 69 
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And liked to fish when fish- 
ing’s best—after sundown or 
before sun-up—I’d get me a 
good flashlight. Not only for 
getting around without mis- 
haps, but to see with when I 
baited hooks or untangled 
snarls. A great help in a boat 
too. I’ve found a dozen uses 
for my Eveready every trip. 

The big point about flash- 
lights—and I learned this 
from experience—is to load 
them with genuine Eveready 
Batteries. Nothing like ’em 
for downright, dependable 
light—and plenty of it. 

Get the flashlight habit. It’s 
a bet Ike Walton wouldn't 
have missed, 
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EVEREADY Batteries load a flashlight with 
lively power and sure-enough light. Those 
little cells are chuck-full of vim and vigor! 
They’re loaded to the guards with concentrated 
daylight! No wonder they put light—lots of 
it—in a flashlight, and keep it there for a 
longer time. 


Load up with Eveready Batteries for bright, 
long-lived helpfulness in any flashlight. They’re 
built to be better—to be on the job producing 
light long after ordinary batteries fail. 

Patented Eveready features and processes 
do that. Eveready Flashlight Batteries are 
built in the same shops that make Eveready 
Radio Batteries. They are manufactured with 
the same care and precision. They prove it 
with the same kind of top-notch performance. 

Eveready Batteries keep a flashlight heaped 
full of power, ready to spill a flood of daylight 
at the touch of the switch. Get them when 
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A welcome hail, that! I'd been 










=- and keeping it there 


you reload. The battery is the most important 
thing about a flashlight. Remember Eveready 
Batteries and insist on them. 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC. 
New York (Tye ‘| 


Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
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San Francisco 








Yes, it finally came. Touring 


That’s what my set did. Loose 
ground-wire. Found it in a 
jiffy with my flashlight. 
Everything okeh in a minute. 
Might have missed another 
good Eveready Hour if I 
hadn’t had that flashlight. 

A flashlight is certainly the 
handiest household imple- 
ment we own. I wouldn't use 
any but genuine Eveready 
Batteries in ours—same brand 
as on my “B” circuit. De- 
pendable—they are always 
there with light when you 
need it. 

Get the flashlight habit 
it’s one you won't want to 
break. And always use Ever- 
eady Batteries. 


Betty used to be afraid in the 
dark before we got her a flash- 
light. No more night terrors 
and midnight screams now. A 
tiny finger touches the switch 
and daylight leaps out to put 
the bogeys to flight. 

If you have youngsters, my 
advice is give them flashlights. 
I know what a consolation one 
is to a nervous child at night. 
And don’t neglect the impor- 
tant item of what’s inside— 
load the flashlight with Ever- 
eady Batteries. These little 
cells hold more actual light 
than it seems possible to cram 
into a battery. 

Teach the children the 
flashlight habit. 


caught in a storm and my 
engine went dead. Drifted 
till dark and then began sig- 
naling with my flashlight—an 
Eveready, and it lived up to its 
name. My flashlight brought 
help and a tow-line and we 
were soon home and safe. 

I'd never go out in a boat 
without a good flashlight 
aboard. And what’s more im- 
portant, keep yours loaded 
with Eveready Batteries—for 
the unfailing dependability 
you need afloat. 

Get the flashlight habit, 
whatever you navigate. It’s 
often the surest kind of life- 
saver. 


last summer, driving late one 
night trying to make the next 
town. Loose wire, short cir- 
cuit, no lights. Box of matches 
didn’t last long. Well, the 
family finally walked four 
miles to a farmhouse and I 
spent the night in the car 

Believe me, there’s a flash- 
light in the side pocket of that 
car NOW. And one that’s de- 
pendable—an Eveready. Ever 
ready to help me out in the 
dark because I keep it primed 
for action with the best there 
are—Eveready Batteries. 
rhat’s a straight tip to tour- 
ists and don’t pass it up. Get 
the flashlight habit. 
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Au the way from coast to coast, great buildings that 
rear their towers to the skies are equipped with 
General Electric Wiring materials for absolute efh- 
ciency. All the way from coast to coast, small homes 
have these same materials to complete their comfort. 


Architects who are planning many of the country’s 
most impressive buildings and are naturally choosing 
only the best equipment for them, are specifying 
General Electric Wiring materials. The splendid New 
York Life Building is one of the many instances. 


The same quality materials 
are available for your home 


And you, for your own home, can have materials of 
identical quality. Whether you are building a new 
home or rejuvenating an old one, you can have com- 

Write for your plete electrical comfort. And you can have it easily 

habler whe and economically. Just tell your contractor or builder 

eves practeal yOu want a General Electric Wiring System. 

Pa Prominent architects helped our engineers plan this 
system. They provided for at least one convenience 
outlet for every fifty square feet of floor space. They 
planned a switch accessible to every door. And, best 
of all, they made it possible for you to get a complete 
wiring system that has all its materials, inside your 

\ walls and out, made by General Electric. 

e\ 


home 
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Have you a 


100,000 


Or a 
30,000 


mile car? . 


You can have either one 
at the same price—if you 
will do just one thing 


A 


Any engineer will tell you that the difference 
isually is not in the car, but in the way you 
lubricate it. For lubrication is the life of a car. 


} 


But don’t just have your car “ greased.”’ If you 
want a sweet-running car have it A/emited! There 


! 
is a vast difference! 





This is the system which proved to the motor world 
that 80° of repair bills can be eliminated by the 


yroper kind of lubrication. 


I 


NE man runs a car 100,000 miles and 
spends very little for upkeep. Another 
man runs the same make of car 30,000 
miles and it’s ready for the junk heap! 


ly all motor cars today are equipped with 
m High Pressure Lubricating System. These dealers use genuine Alemite 
lubricants. They, too, are the ones 
who have the latest high-pressure 
; equipment. The sign shown here is 
But ever since Alemite established the importance their franchise and your protec- 
f proper lubrication, thousands of greasing stations tion. Look for it as you drive. 


ng up, and cheap greases have flooded the Go to any one and ask to have your car Alemited. 


arket—greases full of soap, fatty acids, and cheap 
filler They usually “gum up” a bearing, “freeze”’ 


it solid, or literally eat up the bearing surface. And 


this kind of lubricating is as bad as 
y d/ mite-ing! 


So to protect your interests, and 


o to protect our own, we devel- 

ped a special Alemite Chassis Lubri- 

it and a special service called 
, , ° I} 


ing The word Ademtite- 
trade-marked) means to have 
ir car lubricated with nothing 
it genuine Alemite lubricants. 
\lemite Chassis Lubricant is a pure, 
ed oi! that will stand up under 
pounds pressure. (Average 
reasé breaks down under 200 





pounds pressure.) It resists heat up 


bricate bearings 





Tue above cut shows the modern 
dust-proof Alemite fitting which is 
installed on the chassis bearings of 
your car. Lubricant is shot through it 
under high pressure to the heart of the 
bearing. Old grease and grit are thus 
forced out 


\ll dealers 







can give you 
genuine Alemite-ing service dis 
play the sign shown here. 


What To Ask For 


Genuine Alemite-ing consists of the following service: 


Genuine Alemite Chassis Lubricant is 
forced into the heart of every chassis 
bearing on your car. (The picture 
shows how this is done.) This service 
eliminates burnt-out bearings and rat- 
tles in your car. 


By means of the Alemite Gear Flusher, 
the operator thoroughly cleans out your 
differential and transmission, remov- 
ing all grit, dirt, and any chips of steel 
He then forces in new Alemite Gear 
Lubricant. Most of the grinding noise 
and rumbling in a motor car comes from 
the use of cheap grease in transmission 
and differential. Such grease thins out 
in summer, allowing gear teeth to run 
dry. In winter it “freezes” up, and makes 
gears hard to shift. The grinding gears 
act like a dragging brake on your motor 
The use of special Alemite Gear Lubri- 
cant usually adds 1!4 to 2 more miles 
per gallon of gasoline, due to freer run- 
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My car is a 1923 model of a 
well known make, it has 
traveled perhaps 90 to 100,000 
miles, its performance is ex- 
ceptionally good and it is 
capable of going many more 
thousands of miles—due tk 
one main reason of having 
been Alemited regularly every 
500 miles. 


A. J. Patera. 





We Use Genuine 


ALEMITE 


Lubricants 


Alemite-ing Costs NoMoreThan 
Ordinary Greasing 


ning. It lubricates freely at 15° below zero, thus giving you 
an easy gear shift in coldest weather. 

3. Having your springs sprayed with Alemite Graphite 
Penetrating Oil. It penetrates thoroughly, spreading a 
thin layer of graphite between the leaves of your springs 
Makes your car ride easier and eliminates spring squeaks 

This is the kind of service that gives you ‘“‘a 100,000- 

mile car with few repairs.’’ This is the kind of service 

that makes a car run sweetly and smoothly—like 
it did when it was new. 

Everywhere you drive you will find this sign. We 

urge you to use this service at once. 

Chassis bearings and springs should be lubricated every 

500 miles. Gears every 2,000 miles.] 

rhis, however, is only a general average. Odd noises 

in your car, such as rumbling, grinding noise, 

squeaks, etc., are also warnings that your car needs 

Alemite-ing. 

Bassick Manufacturing Company, Division of 

Stewart-Warner, 2670 N. Crawford Avenue, Chi- 


cago, Ill. Canadian Address: The Alemite Products 


Company of Canada, Ltd., Belleville, Ontario. 
Alemite and Alemite-Zerk equally adapted 
for Industrial Lubrication 
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(Continued from Page 64 

until he had used up his twelve balls. Luck 
ly 4 passing prize-fight manager knew him 
to be aman of wealth. When the police had 
finally straightened out the mess the West 
erner had to pay a damage of more than $600 
most of which he had to borrow. But he had 
had a riproaring time 

Such were the sports of the era of 1904 
and 1906 before the sports writers were split 
out into specialization and their activities 
imited to one game 

Two years ago, as the baseball clubs went 





to Florida for their spring training, a speci: 
train pulled into the terminal! at Jackson- 
ville, bearing as a precious cargo the New 
York Giants and Yankees and the Philadel 
phia Athletics — $2,000,000 worth of ivory 


on the hoof, as one flippant writer described 


Ai 


it. Such a joint pilgrimage had not been 
planned in advance. It simply so happened 
that the special Pullmans, all going in the 
same direction, had been hooked together 
Along with the 150 athletes were thirty-two 
sports writers— twenty-six from New York 
and six from Philadelphia. For twenty-four 
hours we enjoyed a most unusual opportu 
nity for visiting and talking over old times 
and new. Twenty-four years ago such a 
mixture would have furnished the largest 
and most continuous free-for-all fight that 
history ever recorded. 

Impressed by the oddity of the situation, 
we got together and with all necessary sta- 
tistics right at hand figured that the one 
day’s journey had cost the ball clubs $12,- 
280. The secretaries estimate that each ball 
player’s expenses in a training camp ~ hotel 
bills and incidentals average ten dollars a 
day. They remain in or about these camps 
for at least a month. So the coming montt 
was to set the baseball clubs back $1500 a 
day, or $45,000 altogether. Then the trips 
back home over circuitous routes, the sec- 
retaries figured, would add another $25,000 
Here was a total outlay of around $80,000 
staring the treasuries in the face, with the 
chance of getting about one-third of it back 
in gate receipts. And, mind you, this did 
not include the expenses of the writers, 
some of whom travel as invited guests of 
the ball clubs. 





A Training Innovation 


That gives a pretty fair idea of what it 
costs to get a big-league ball club under 
way. 

Ball clubs always count on the spring- 
training trip standing them a net loss of 
$15,000 each. If it happens to be a rainy 
spring, the loss is much greater. An exhibi- 
ion game rained out is gone forever, there 
eing no return date. Many of the poorer 
clubs have to borrow money to finance this 
necessary training and begin making ar- 
rangements with their banks along in Feb- 
ruary. 

The ball players receive no pay during 
the training period, but it is pointed out 
club officials that the ball player is the only 
professional in any line of endeavor whose 
expenses are paid while he is being put in 








by 


condition to make good his end of the con- 
tract, which starts with the regular cham- 
pionship season. 

When other men are engaged for a job, 
they are supposed to be in physical shape to 
go through with it. The prize fighters, or 
boxers, not only pay a tremendous price for 
their training but they also must pay the 
salaries of the trainers, sparring partners, 
managers, special cooks, and so on. The 
erything paid for him, 
even to laundry bills and medical attention. 





ball player has e 
He claims, however, that he is not analo- 
gous to the prize fighter. 

“That bird gets the big dough all at 
once,”’ one ball player made it clear to me, 
‘and never does work for a salary. What's 
more, they can’t trade a fighter down the 
river whether he wants to go or not 


The best minds in baseball have tried for 
years to work out a scheme by which the 
expensive training trips to the far South 
can be avoided. As yet no one has found a 
substitute. It is all-important that diamond 
athletes be in shape for a quick get-away in 
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April. Muscles will not loosen up and be 


come pliable in the colder climes 





One year, a littie re my time An- 
drew Freedman, then owner of the New 
York Giants, tried the experiment ol train- 
ng the team out near his home at Lake- 
wood, New Jersey. The weather interfered 
so badly that the best the players could do 
was to run around the lake, a distance of 
about a mile 

Charles Dryden, a former Philadelphian 
the most amusing ol 
whose style of quaint drollery is imitated to 
this day, made himself very unpopular wit! 
Mr. Freedman for this observation on the 
training methods at Lakewood 

‘*As a finishing touch the demon base 
ballers are sent for a run around the lake. If 
they catch the brass ring on the second lap 
they are allowed to go around again for 
nothing a 

Later in that year Mr. Dryden was barred 
from the Polo Grounds for having quoted 
Mr. Freedman as having declared during 
a heated moment of a | 
that ‘“‘ baseball is now standing on the brink 


eague conference 
of an abscess 


The Trouble With Baseball 


In the old days it was not uncommon for 
writers to be barred from ball parks because 
of their aspersions on the conduct of the 
game or the personal frailties of its guiding 
minds. As professional baseball gradually 
grew into a national institution, and the 
class of its personnel improved, the stupid- 
ity of such moves became apparent. Such 
things are not done now. Nowadays a 
sports writer may travel with a ball club as 
its invited guest and feel perfectly free to 
write what he pleases so long as he does not 
delve into private and domestic affairs that 
have nothing to do with the game. Unhap- 
pily, that has occurred in a few instances 

As the ball clubs usually travel on special 
cars and enjoy unusual hotel accommoda 
tions, it is inconvenient and awkward for a 
writer to make his own arrangements and 
still stick with the crowd. For those who 
decline to travel as guests, many newspa- 
pers insisting on paying the expenses of 


ib secretaries 





their representatives, the cl 
furnish the railroad transportation and ho- 
tel accommodations, sending itemized bills 
to the papers at regular intervals. This 
avoids inconvenience and also gives the 
writer a feeling of independence. 

But to get back to that simultaneous ar- 
rival of the three big-league teams in Jack- 
A mixed group of us walked along 
the platform to where the baggage smash- 
ers were emptying the baggage car and 
splitting out the property of the three clubs. 
The Athletics were going to Fort Myers, 
the Giants to Sarasota and the Yanks to 
St. Petersburg. Those porters had 
loaded and piled up forty golf bags! 

‘‘What is this?”’ a curious passenger in- 
juired. ‘‘The fellows from the North com- 
ng down to the golf tournaments? 

‘*No; baseball clubs,’”’ someone informed 
him. 
“Well, I'll be good dog-goned!”’ he 
snorted. ‘It’s come to that, has it?” 

We did not explain to him that most of 
the golf bags belonged to the sports writers 
Even so, quite a number of the players had 
brought their clubs along. 

‘Can you imagine,”’ asked the old-timer, 
undoubtedly a vintage fan, ‘““what King 
Kelly or Patsy Flaherty w 
the sight of that?”’ 

He went away sniffing his disgust at such 
modern tomfoolery And that old fellow 
was not a bit more indignant than was 
Edward Barrow, general business manager 
of the Yanks, a week later, when he came to 
the camp and saw most of his well-paid 
athletes lounging about the hotel lobbies 
togged out in trick sweaters and plus-four 
knickers. 

““That’s what’s the matter with base- 
ball,” he declared, pointing a scornful 
finger at the plus-fours. “‘That’s why 
pitchers can’t work more than once a week 
That’s why we have to have special shift 
hitters for batters who can’t hit left-handers 
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have said at 
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Mr. Barrow is of t | 
bee the n r I seve r 
tean i pre ‘ 
the sceoverer ot Y gre 
Strange Barrow Ww ? 
B ‘ ha b ] ‘ ‘ 4 yre + + 
wi er played ther O 
diy \i trie imed ea ‘ ‘ ‘ 
New \ 4 A l to t tne ¢ 
wearing a K coal da a piug hat I 
Seelee, of the old Bostor ib and the ¢ 
cago Cut é at playe 

It was onverted Babe } 
run nero that he is today He wasn 
of the Boston Red Sox ther 

There are many old leaguers wi 
the Barrow disdain of golf togs : 
training camp. That game, thoug! 
lifesaver of the writers It gives t 
diversion in the mornings and helps k 
dreary monotony of the ng trips away 
from home 

I can well picture what would have hap 
pened to me had I shown up at a tr 
camp carrying a golf bag and wearing .». OUt,do you know when 
knickers back in 1907 and 1908. They —_ - ° 
would have thrown me in a river if one had your dog Zs suffering? 
peen handy. I say that advisedly, becaus« . ™ . = 
I was once thrown into a bathtub fu f | 
water at the end of a baseball dinner 
Dallas, Texas, when I made the mistak« tt 
being the only one besides John McGraw t a 
appear in evening ciothes qaoused 
me, dinner coat, stiff shirt < ilbert 
Robertson, now manager of okly Lente : . 
Robins, superintending the job. McGraw : ‘ ' 
had been smart enough to change in the I 
nick of time. Those training trips were For re tl { he H 
hock-full of unexpected adventures ClavG r( 

On the Short End We are sharine with the U.S Gi 

A while back I made the observatior t Drug La My 
that sports writers were often called upon Protecting the C against ft 
to be diplomats I had been in New York . 11¢ . G 
but t'vo months when they told me that I} Standard lies vout ince that 
would have to accompany the Highlanders, are treating \ leser 
now Yankees, on a training trip through with the best ct scienc 
the South. This sent me right back tomy devise and tec cal skill comp. 
old stamping grounds, and to my astonish- 
ment they handed me $150 in expense DISTEM PER 
money, with the casual instruction that There Are No Specific Drugs 
I could draw more as I needed it. 1 For Its Treatment or Prevention 
could hardly comprehend that comparative We offer rate 1 . h as 
strangers would give a young fellow that ¢rifically 1 , 1a gz indicated 
much money and trust him with it out of EACH of the SYMPTOMS of DISTI 
their sight. You can get used to that sort PER 1} vy method reati 
of thing with surprising ease. In two days disease approved by both the Vet 
I was on a sleeping car chatting glibly and profess and the ¢ 
on the same footing with such of my heroes xplanatorv pam} , D 
as Clarke Griffith, now president of the ny } ee 


Washington Senators; Willie Keeler, Ja 
Chesbro, Kid Elberfeld and Al Ort} Ir 
another day I felt so at home that I wa 
showing them some new card tricks 
Always I had wanted to know McGraw 
better because I had seen him play third 
base for the old Orioles Arriving 
Savannah, my opportunity came quickl) 
At the hotel I found the whole ball club ir 
the billiard room playing a new game calle 


H. CLAY GLOVER CO., In 
Dept. P, 119 Fifth Ave., New York, N.¥ 


GLOVERS 


IMPERIAI 


DOG MEDICINES 


















golf pool. The idea was to start from the Sold by best Drug Stores, Pet Shops and Kennels 

middle of the table and knock the « pyect Sa Ag 

ball into the por kets, numbered in order HAROLD F. RITCHIE & Co I 

like golf greens, in regular order and in th 40 East 34th St., New York 

fewest number of shots. McGraw wa 

making book on the contest and |] g 

against the different 1 ayers, the leader 

he Mathewson, Mike Donlir (rt ‘ 

Wiltse, Sam Mertes, Frank Bowerman and 

Bill Dahlen. If you wanted to enter iy 

you had to do was lay down so much mone 

at the odds quoted on the bla 

get a cue Free Advice by Our 
McGraw greeted m« ry I tentendom 

always had a way of making a stranger lee 

at home and started to explain the game 

As were most youngsters from small towr ‘Tr 3 

I was somewhat of a } hark, and after 

sizing up the game for a moment, grabbed 

a cue. On the urd McGraw had i 

blind p hitee t t me 











ou can't say NO 
to Nature and 

* * ’ 

gel away with it! 


a 


\\ THEN Nature equipped mankind 
with teeth, she designed those 
teeth for hard work—and plenty of it. 
And for hundreds of centuries, while 
primitive man was taking his food 
pretty much as he found it, nothing 
went wrong with Nature’s plan. Teeth 
stayed by their owners—giving no 
trouble at all—until their owners fi- 
nally had no further use for them. 


How different today, when increas- 
ing civilization and luxury have led 
to the excessive use of over-milled, 
over-refined and over-cooked foods! 
Peeth have ceased to work. Man is 
consistently disobeying Nature's law 

and he is paying a bitter penalty! 
You can’t say “no” to Nature and get 


away with it. 


We'll never get away with it! 


Dentists 
overcome a nation’s increasing dental 


working desperately lo 


ills with all the means that science 
has placed at their command—warn 
us that the penalty for lazy teeth must 
always be paid Phey urge us to safe- 
euard the health of our teeth—so 
important to the health of our whole 
body—by eating at every meal some 


food that requires thorough chewing. 


Ask your own dentist about this. 
He will give you a list of the foods 
he considers most valuable for prop- 
erly exercising teeth and gums. It is 
very probable that Grape-Nuts will 
have an important place on his list 


for dentists all over the countrs 


° ‘ pe- Nuts is one of the Poet 
alth Products hict 
e al Instant Postur 
Postum Cereal, P Toa 
@ Post's Bran Flakes and I 
: Bran ¢ lat 





THE 


recommend this delicious food as an 
aid to better teeth. 

Grape-Nuts is made from wheat and 
malted barley. In form and flavor it 
is unique—small golden kernels, with 
an enticing nut-like taste and a char- 
acteristic, ever-so-tempting crispness 
that makes you want to chew. You 
will chew Grape-Nuts thoroughly and 
enjoy chewing it. That’s the secret of 
its fame among dentists. 


Here’s nourishment 


y ' 
for teeth, too! 


In addition to its value as a crisp 
food, Grape-Nuts helps to build sound 
teeth by contributing elements the 
body requires every day for proper 
nutrition. Phosphorus for teeth and 
lron for the blood. Proteins 
for muscle and body-building. 
Dextrins, maltose and other carbohy- 
And the 


essential vitamin-B, a builder of ap- 


bones. 


drates for heat and energy. 
petite... Eaten with milk or cream, 
Grape-Nuts is an admirably balanced 
ration. And it is made particularly 
easy to digest by the special baking 
process that prepares itfor your table. 

Give Grape-Nuts a place on your 
menus! Your grocer sells it, of course. 
Perhaps you would like to accept the 
following offer: 


Free! Two servings of Grape-Nuts 
and an authoritative booklet 
“Civilized Teeth and How to Prevent Them. 


=) 





| MAIL THIS COLPON NOW 


 G.—SEP. 5-28 
Postum Company, Inc., Battle Creek, Mich 


Please send me, free, two trial packages of 
Grape-Nuts, together with the booklet Civil 
ized Teeth and How to Prevent Then 
Name 
Street 
City State 
In Canada, address Canadian Postum Co., Ltd 


Metropolitan Bldg., Toronto 2, Ontario 
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The gang, as usual, were all set to give me 
my initiation. 

Luckily I got a good start and with the 
fifty cents I had laid on the table won $7.50 
of McGraw’s money. To this day I think 
that did more than any other one thing toes- 
tablish a friendship that has lasted for more 
than twenty years. A dark horse coming 
through the bunch amused him greatly. 
Thereafter he gave me information at every 
possible chance and a foundation for big- 
league baseball understanding that made it 
comparatively easy for me when I accompa- 
nied other teams. I had been set in right 
with a pool cue. 

It was considered a sin to play pool when 
I was a youngster. It was also illegal for 
minors. That's why, I suppose, the game 
had such a fascination to the small-town 
boys who wanted to be sports. 

Out of curiosity, I walked into a small- 
town pool room not long ago to see if it was 
possible to recall some of those boyhood 
thrills and days of dare-deviltry. Others are 
hereby advised not totry it. That pool room 
proved the dullest, most lifeless spot I ever 
saw. 

Ball players of a mischievous turn of mind 
exercise fully as much imagination in plan- 
ning practical jokes on their guests and one 
another as the accompanying writers do in 
thinking up things to write about them. 
John McGraw, the strictest disciplinarian 
during working hours, reveled in these 
pranks at night. 

Oncein Memphis, Tennessee, he and Bres- 
nahan framed up a police raid on a poker 
game in which John T. Brush, president and 
owner of the club, was entertaining the 
writers and some of the players. Charles 
Webb Murphy, then a press agent, but later 
millionaire owner of the Chicago Cubs, also 
was in the game. When the spurious police- 
men broke into the room, Mr. Murphy in- 
sisted in an eloquent speeeh that we were 
merely playing a game of hearts. 

“Cards and chips is the answer,”’ insisted 
the officer, and confiscated the lot 


Opportunity Slips By 


Fearing embarrassing publicity, Mr. 
srush sent for McGraw, who had been hid- 
ing in the hall all the time, and earnestly 
besought him to settle quietly with the po 
lice. McGraw, still carrying on the joke, per- 
suaded us to chip in and raise $100 for hush 
money. This he and Bresnahan spent on 
champagne for the pseudo officers and Mem- 
phis sports writers, who printed the whole 
story 

Mr. Brush, being banker of the game, di 
rected us to keep mental account of the num- 
n front of us when the raid 


occurred so that he could settle later. He 


ber of chips 


must have settled a dozen times before that 
season was over. The mental accounts va- 
ried according to how much a ball player 
On second thought, they 
would recall a dozen blue chips that had been 


needed later on. 


forgotten entirely. 

Charles Webb Murphy’s ready excuse 
availed us nothing that night, but his quick 
wit later made him a fortune and put on its 
feet one of the most famous bal] teams in 
sporting history. Six months later, he and 
I, accompanying the Giants, were sitting in 
the almost empty stand at Chicago with 
James R. Hart, then president of the Cubs. 
I overheard most of the conversation be- 
tween him and Murphy, but was not im- 
pressed. Otherwise I might have been rich 
myself. 

For some pressing reason it had become 
necessary for Hart to raise money and he 
wanted to sell the Chicago cl even at 
sacrifice. At the end of the game Murphy 
rushed off to Cincinnati for a conference with 
Charles P. Taft, for whom he had once 





worked. They must have reached a quick 
decision. Murphy returned in forty-eight 
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hours with the cash payment needed to close 
an option on the Chicago club. Murphy be- 
came a large stockholder, and what is more, 
he was made president. Almost immediately 
the club took on fresh life and proved a bo- 
nanza for the investors. 

With Frank Chance as manager, the Cubs 
won the National League pennant within a 
year’s time and that particular playing ma- 
chine became historic. For many years it 
was a gold mine. Fans still remember the 
greatness of Three-fingered Brown, the 
pitcher; the second-base combination of 
Tinker and Evers, the outfield work 
of Sheckard and Schulte, the catching of 
Johnny Kling. Would that I had been as 
smart as Charlie Murphy. 

The ensuing years were lively ones in the 
press boxes. The bitter enmity of the Giants 
and Cubs and the enormous growth of in 
terest in baseball drew able writers like a 
magnet. The public, rival mayors and even 
hig civic organizations took a hand. 


Partisan Baseball 


Judge Landis was a prominent member 
of the Chicago Rooters Club, organized by 
the Chamber of Commerce and the Board of 
Trade. I can see him now, sitting in a box 
chuckling, on a never-to-be-forgotten day 
when they hung an effigy of McGraw, at- 
tached to a kite, over the Chicago field. 
Further to celebrate their one-sided victory, 
they sent up one rubber balloon after an- 
other in derision, each representing a run. 

Also do I remember vividly having been 
hit an effective clip on the chin through 
having been mistaken for McGraw. Our 
trainer, Harry Tuthill, who had previously 
trained Young Corbett, slipped out of the 
park and was caught in the act of cutting 
the kite string that released the dangling 
effigy of McGraw. Harry felt himself a hero 
and was willing to be a martyr. He was. A 
riot started and he had to flee for his life. 

Through the milling crowd I finally 
caught sight of Mr. Brush in his open car- 
riage, drawn by two spanking grays. He 
motioned for me to join him. No sooner 
was I seated than a big wild-eyed West Side 
fan leaped on the step of our stylish outfit. 

“McGraw, you 

With that he swung from his shoestrings 
and caught me squarely on the button, as 
the boxing writers say. I had paid the price 
of geographical loyalty. 

You can well imagine the stories that we 
sent burning their way along the wires to 
New York that night 
messenger boys regarded us with open hate 


Even the telegraph 


and distrust. The gay diners sang deroga- 
tory songs of McGraw and New York in the 
gilded cafés. We call them night clubs now 

| was awakened at two o’clock in the 
morning by an imperative message from my 
office to know what had happened to my 
story. They hadn’t received a word. Inves- 
tigation proved that an outraged messenger 
boy, after reading my denunciation of Chi- 
cago in general and the Cubs in particular, 
had rolled the typewritten copy into a 
pneumatic cartridge and by a trick known 
to the craft made it jump into a wastebas- 
ket instead of the tube to the chief operator. 
I got up and wrote it all over again that 
nignt 

Today the messengers don’t care whether 
the old hen sets or jumps off. The fortunes 
of the ball clubs are nothing in their busi- 
nesslike lives. 

At that particular period the law had 
played havoc with racing and with the box- 
ing game. As a news feature, golf had not 
been heard of. They played the game, of 
course, but nobody paid much attention 
to it as newspaper sporting copy. Conse- 
quently everything centered on baseball. 

Editor's Note—This is the second of a series of 
irticles by Mr. Bulger. The third and last will ay 

r in the issue of May twenty-sixth 
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"Hie race 1s 
always to the FIT 


The race is not always to the swift, 
perhaps, but a/ways to the Fit. And as 
you swing along in the race of life it’s by 
your face that your fitness will be large- 
ly judged. Keep your Face Fit! 


Let Williams help. Eighty-eight years 
of study to find what’s best for beard and 
skin have taught them how. 


Start the day with Williams Shaving 
Cream. Ultra pure. Uncolored. Super 
mild. Through its rich, quick lather ra- 
zor blades move swiftly, closely. Your 


skin is left refreshed and grateful. 


JUST SOT 1 CE 


Wi 


SHAVING 


you cant 
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THE J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY 


FINE 


ONBURY, CONN 


MONTREAL, CANADA 


SKINS 
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Then Aqua Velva,—made expressly 
for after-shaving. A splash of it wakes 
the skin,—makes it feel alive, alert. 

Aqua Velva gives first aid to little 
nicks and scrapes, often too small to see. 
Protects, conditions. Helps to keep 
skins flexible by conserving natural 
moisture. Aeeps the face as Williams 
lather /eaves it, supple, Fit! 

(50 cents for a 5-ounce bottle.) 

Try this Williams formula for face 
care, Face Fitness. Try it for a month. 
You will have the best shaving time, the 


most contented face, you ever had. 


MEN WHO USE 


lliams 


CREAM --- AQUA VELVA 
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An Insurance Policy 
for your expensive watch 
. Or putter around the 


When you tune up the car 


yard ... or go golfing or go fishing your 
expensive gold watch runs the risk of injury that 


may be either permanent or costly to repair. 


Leave your dress watch at home on these occasions 
and carry an Ingersoll Yankee instead! Priced at $1.50, 


if iS an insurance policy that exacts no premiums. 


ic tells time reliably. It is sturdy, and can stand more 


than a few hard knocks. It is handsome, with new 
good looks that come from closer cas- 


ing and an antique bow and crown. 


There are Ingersoll dealers everywhere. 
So, your Ingersoll Yankee is easily re- 


placeable in the event of loss. Or, 





if ic gets broken, the Ingersoll Service 


Depa rtment at Waterbury, And now Ingersoll makes Alarm 
Clocks, too. Pictured above is the 


Conn., will repair it quickly for sy yo: Tat $1.50, Yankee of the 


merely a nominal sum. Ingersoll Alarm Clock line. Just 
; as the Yankee is the most fa 
INGERSOLL WATCH CoO., Inc. mous and popular watch in the 
New York Chicago — San Francisco Montreal world, so we believe that the 
Service Dept.: Waterbury, Conn TYPE-T will climb to equal emi 
Prices slightly higher in Canada nence in the alarm clock held 
The Ingersolls illustrated below are: Yankee, $1.50; Eclipse, $2.50; Junior, $3.25; 
Midget, $3.25; Wrist, $3.50; Jeweled Waterbury in Chromium finish case, $5.00. 
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epidemic after 1900, and any structure of 
pretensions to elegance dangled with fes- 
toons of abundance and cornucopias spill- 
ing out a ponderous plenty wherever a 
vacant surface offered. Inside, the alle- 
gorical horn of plenty was pursued with 
cast-iron pomegranates, figs and garlands 
almost in reach of the plucker, but for- 
bidding and ominous in their metallic 
solidity. Ceilings were coffered and sub- 
coffered with massive conventional floral 
motifs looking down between more ponder- 
ous plaster beams, themselves tortured 
with endless running ornaments, and the 
whole topped off with gold leaf—an archi- 
tecture that has come to be known as Early 
Pullman Car. 

Such florid elegance sounds expensive, 
but was not so, relative to the total cost of 
the building. If, however, carved granites 
and marbles were prohibitive, 
terra cotta. An ancient building material, 
terra cotta was restricted to appliqué orna- 
ment before the skyscraper, because it 
crushes under considerable weights. The 
curtain wall of the skyscraper, supported at 
each floor by the steel skeleton, made it 
structurally feasible. It came into use im- 
mediately, and in Chicago in 1894 the 
Reliance Building employed it exclusively 
in the curtain walls for the first time. 
Lighter than stone or brick, highly fire 
resistant and sturdy if not subjected to 
heavy burdens, it also is very cheap and 
capable of infinite ornamentation, colora- 
tion and imitation of more expensive 
materials. Offered any amount of flamboy- 
ance at a price cheaper than simplicity, 
architects and owners were tempted often 
beyond their powers. 

It was the talented architect, Donn 
Barber, who remarked that the American 
public, in its demand for elaboration, had 
come to demand a symphony orchestra to 
play Yes, We Have No Bananas. 

Here labor stepped upon the scene, all 
innocent of artistic intentions, and enforced 
a classic moderation. Such gewgaws were 
expensive in labor if not in material, and 
the pruning hook began to trim them ruth- 
lessly from the tree of architecture. 

Up to now, like the owner, I have been 
looking at the skyscraper from the street. 
There are other angles of vision--from a 
distance, from other buildings, from the 
air. From any of them the commercial high 
building was caught at an embarrassing 
disadvantage. By economic necessity or- 
dinary owners were forced to crowd their 
structures close to the limits of legal per- 
mission. No wasted space meant a cube ris- 
ing unbroken from sidewalk to a flat roof. 
However graceful a facade the designer 
might contrive to woo the eye from the 
street, the mass effect of such forms was 
monotonous. 


The Modern Pyramid 


But the single worst crudity of the sky- 
scraper was this flat roof crowned with one 
of the world’s most unlovely sights——a 
naked water tank set on stilts. The owner 
did not see his roof, neither did his tenants; 
therefore it was one with alleys and back 
yards. Anyway, water tanks always had 
been set on roofs since buildings had run- 
ning water. Then, as the electric elevator 
began to displace the hydraulic types, a fur- 
ther eruption occurred on the roof—a pent- 
house to shelter the motors which, in the 
better installations, are set at the top of 
the shafts. These early penthouses had the 
grace of a woodshed. The first step toward 
reform on the roof was to combine water 
tank and motors in a penthouse and to 
soften the lines of the latter and blend it a 
little into the building. 

I think I am justified in giving the credit 
to my brother, Goldwin, now dead, for the 
true answer to water tanks, penthouses, 
chimneys, steam vents, exposed pipes and 


there was” 


all roof excrescences in the 8 West Fortieth 
Street building, where he hid them al! in a 
symmetrical peaked roof. There had been 
occasional peaked roofs in high buildings 
long before that, but purely ornamentally in- 
tended. Incidentally, this building genera! 

is regarded in the profession as the “te ist 
solution ever made of the trying problem of 
an interior lot. 

The New York Zoning 
1916, was practically, not wzsthetically, in 
tended. Depending upon the width of the 
abutting streets, the law requires that a 
building be stepped back at certain heights. 
These restrictions apply to three 
of the ground area of any new bui \di ing. Or 
the remaining quarter a tower may be car- 
ried to any altitude the owner may desire. 
The law was intended to protect the right 
of lesser buildings and to permit the sun 
light to reach the streets a greater part of 
the day. Its principal though purely col 
lateral effect, however, was to give to 
architectural design in high buildings the 
greatest impetus it ever has known, and to 
produce a new and a beautiful pyramidal 
sky line. 


Law, passed in 


uarters 





From Europe —With Variations 


No longer can a florist’s box stood on end 
be erected in New York except to very 
limited heights. Speculators and other 
purely commercial builders and lesser archi- 
tects had form thrust upon them by law 
Abler architects were not unprepared 
such an opportunity and rose to it splen 
didly. The 27 West Forty-third Street build 
ing in 1917-18 first illustrated the setback. 
This New York-born architecture is an 
adaptation of no other; 
pressing ourselves. It is the sounder for 
having a reasoned motive rather than 
individual fancy behind it. Beauty of line 
and form rather than beauty of ornamen 
tation distinguishes it. With only ten years’ 
history behind it, the setback is a thing of 
grace and sweep. There 
suppose that it 
of unimagined beauty should rise in 
1930's, and that is far enough t« my 
prophecy in these eventful yea 

We borrowed the zoning law from Eu- 
rope, where long ago it became customary 
to limit any commercial building to a height 
not exceeding the width of the abutting 
street, measured from building line to build 
ing line; and as the purpose was wsthetic, 
the limitation was absolute. The setback 
is an American compromise. It is in effect 
with local variations in more than half the 
American cities of 25,000 population or 
more. 

Washington is our only city, tomy knowl 
edge, that follows the European practice 
of absolute limitation. Boston did so until 
this year, when it adopted a zoning plan 
similar to New York’s. Meanwhile it is a 
city of one tall building —the campanile- 
like Custom House, which towers over it as 
the Washington Monument dominates the 
national capital. When the builders of the 
Westminster Hotel in Boston contested 
the ordinance years ago and cart 
structure above the 155-foot limitation, the 
city sued and won. The top floor actually 
was sliced away after it had been built, 
and the hotel stands today without a cor 
nice and with the roof line running throug! 
the heads of the windows of what was next 
to the top floor. In contrast, the New 
England Building about to be erected or 


Jerkeley Street in the Park Square dis- 


tor 


it Is our OWn, ex 





is a finished form; 


ed thet 


trict as a sort of industrial capitol of an 
awakened New England, will be the great 
est of setback structures, rising to a height 


of 360 feet. 

The intrinsic beauty of the setback form 
has carried it to cities that put no limita 
tions on building dimensions. The new 
Philadelphia Electric Building not only is 

Continued on Page 74 
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TIRELE 


WitH dust whipping up from the wheels the 
creat limited begins to climb the Sierras, 


thundering eastward at 45 miles an hour.... 

The sun sets into the Pacific and rises again 
out of the Great Plains. An airplane runs 
across the Field at Los Angeles on cushioned 
feet and leaps lightly into the air. . . climb- 
ing... climbing into the clean blue of the 
California sky ... and away like a homing 
pigeon for the pink-tipped ridge of the 
mountains. , 

\n anxious banker travels in the train, rac 
ing to meet a vital appointment in New York. 
\ famous satirist travels in the plane, dozing 
as it wings tirelessly under the stars. 

Within 36 hours after leaving the Pacific 
Coast the satirist 1s dining in New York. 
Eighteen hours later he 1s again half-way 
across the continent on the return trip! Some 
where above Iowa he looks down at the dim 
earth below, and there the great limited train 

till thundering eastward, carrying the im- 
patient banker who was so anxious to reach 
New York! 

Business men are looking wide-eyed at the 
sky. Some stand in a daze watching, specu- 
lating. Others, clear-visioned, already recog 
nize that tireless wings are opening the whole 


world to wider 1 


. * ¢ l-. 
ocean of the SKY 


ering pac kage d bace n 


of Lebrix and Costes 
Yet what had t 


the Atlas Minantsins and 


gold of Sahara 


leap across the gray Atlanti 
the llanos of Brazil 


yng the backbone of the 
over the Gulf of Mexico 
of the United States 
within sight of the skyscra 


But how quick 
realized the ~ 
have, for instance, the 
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Friendly Enemies 
“Goodness, wasn't it cold last night?” 


Mrs. Brown shivered as she pretended to remember it. 


“Didn't seem cold to me. Did you notice it, George?” 


asked Jim Brown, turning a shoulder to his wife. 


“Some people just don’t notice anything, do they, 
Clara?” said Mary Brown to Mrs. Wallop, glaring at her 


husband as she spoke. 


“And some people notice everything, specially all the 
unpleasant things, don’t they, George?” retorted Jim Brown, 
glaring at his wife in turn. 


“Hey-hey!” shouted George Wallop. “What's got into 


you folks, tonight? What's on your minds?” 

“If anything was on Mary’s mind, it'd have to balance 
there. She thinks she knows everything there is to know 
about building houses.” 

“Well, I know enough to use good materials. And for 
the twentieth time, Jim Brown, I won't put pipe into our 
new house that’s going to rust!” 

“Well, if that’s the trouble I agree with you,” said 
Wallop, fe 


“Use brass pipe and you'll never regret it. You'll forget 


rgctting his determination to stay out of things. 


the few extra dollars* you had to pay for it after it’s 


installed. But if you use cheap pipe——well, the repair 


bills will remind you the rest of your life.” 

But ail brass pipes are not the same. Alpha Brass Pipe is better 
because it contains more copper and lead. Plumbers prefer it because 
it cuts Cleaner and sharper threads, making leak-proof joints. It posi- 


tively cannot rust, and the Alpha trade-mark, stamped every 12 inches, 
guarantees it for soundness and satisfaction. 


*For a $20,000 house Alpha Brass Pipe costs only $76 more than the 
cheapest iron or steel pipe. 


ALPHA BRASS PIPE 


made from a special kind of 
Chase Brass 


CHASE BRASS & COPPER CO., In Waterbury, Conn. 
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(Continued from Page 72 
stepped from choice rather than necessity 
but multicolored flood lights make the set- 
back tower a rainbow by night—a unique 
and striking experiment that is likely to be 
adopted elsewhere. 

The workings of the New York Zoning 
Law are so complex that a new profes- 
sion—that of consulting expert in zoning 
has risen there. These experts advise and 
interpret between the architect and builder 
and the building department in the fashion 
of lawyers. As builders, it has led us to 
make isometric outline drawings of the legal 
possibilities of any given building site. We 
carry these drawings to the final setback 
and indicate the unlimited tower possible 
on one-quarter the area. The owner then 
may see what form his structure would be 
likely to take at any given height and he 
does not mistake setback necessities for 
design 

The assault on the skyscraper in recent 
years has been on practical rather than 
wsthetic grounds. Led by Henry H. Cur- 
ran, its enemies charge it with creating out- 
rageous traffic congestion, unsettling land 
values and putting a disproportionate bur- 
den on the municipality for fire protection, 
water supply and sewage disposal. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Curran, the skyscraper is the 
villain of traffic congestion. According to 
Harvey Wiley Corbett, a distinguished 
architect, writing in THE SATURDAY EvE- 
NING Post, it is almost wholly innocent. 
Both are wrong, in my judgment. Cer- 
tainly a building housing 10,000 workers 
aggravates the traffic problem for blocks 
around. But the high building is only one 
factor in a condition practically inescapa- 
ble in modern urban life. The motor car is 
a worse offender than the skyscraper, as is 
demonstrated every day in such cities of 
relatively low sky line as Los Angeles. As 
well padlock Detroit. London and Paris 
both have rigidly limited sky lines and rela- 
tively few motor cars, yet their traffic prob- 
lem is similar. 

We tolerate traffic tangles because we 
cannot help ourselves. Better traffic con- 
gestion than notraffic. The basic difficulty 
goes even beyond the fact that our streets 
were designed for slow-paced, moderate, 
horse-drawn traffic. We forget that pedes- 
trians died daily under horses’ hoofs in the 
traffic of the 80’s; that horse cars were 
slow, cold, smelly, infrequent and abomi- 
nably crowded intherush hours; that work- 
ers toiled up as many as six floors to thei 
desks; that medieval and ancient cities 
were swarming warrens. In other words, 
cities always have been crowded and un- 
comfortable. Crowds make cities, cities 
make crowds, crowds make discomfort. 


Bridged Highways 


Our own peculiar dilemma arises from 
the fact that we were born into a simple 
world, have been catapulted into a highly 
complex one and have not yet adjusted 
ourselves to such a mighty revolution. In 
the last century man began, with an in- 
genuity he was not suspected to possess, to 
devise machinery to lighten labor, anni- 
hilate distance, increase physical comfort 
and wealth. Every such invention tended 
to make the city a more advantageous, 
more comfortable, more interesting place in 
which to live and do business. But as fast 
as the city improved, fresh hordes poured 
in from town and country to take advan- 
tage of these social-mechanical benefits, 
thereby largely canceling the gain. The 
process goes on undiminished. 

Modern life and industry are organized 
on a basis of centralization. Machinery, of 
which the skyscraper is part, made this 
centralization possible, and New York and 
similar cities are its consequences, essential 
to its scheme. Every hour of the day and 
night New Yorkers and other city dwellers 
are outraged by physical discomforts which 
they might escape by moving afield. They 
remain, and instead new population flocks 
in from less congested areas to share and 
add to these discomforts, testifying that the 
city offers more to the average family than 
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it demands of them. Either we must ac- 
cept the city pretty much as it is for the 
present or we must decentralize modern 
life, return to 1850—which is preposterous. 
Individuals here and there may revert to 
the simple life, the commuter may com- 
promise with it, but society cannot. 

By chance, Manhattan is laid out on a 
plan that suggests to me a partial solution 
of traffic congestion at a not-inconceivable 
expense —the overpassing of the north-and- 
south avenues. In general, a east-and- 
west blocks are 600 feet long, the north-and 
south blocks only 200 feet. These long- 
block east-and-west streets also are one- 
way thoroughfares. Six hundred feet is 
just adequate for the fall and rise between 
blocks at moderate grades of overpasses 
occupying from one-third to one-half the 
street. A continuous viaduct would serve 
no purpose. With such an intermittent 
viaduct, traffic intending to turn into a 
north-and-south avenue would keep to the 
left at grade, traffic bound 
section would keep to the right, passing up, 
over and down. I should like to see it ex- 
perimented with in one or two east-and 
west streets. 


across the inter- 





Roofs for the Tunnel 

For twenty years or more men have been 
drawing dream pictures of a many-decked 
city, one in which traffic would be segre 
gated by kind anc d speed on various levels 
The inspiration obviously was the existing 
tube, subway, surface and elevated divi- 
sions of rail traffic. These visions carried 
such an arrangement much further to many- 
tiered streets and cross walks providing for 
motor and foot traffic. It still is a dream, 
and an impractical one in the light of this 
day’s sun; but it is the best, almost the 
only vision of a traffic solution we have 
imagined to date and it may 
seeing its beginnings in the New York Cen- 
tral Building, now under construction. 

Twenty-five years ago, while steam trains 
still operated into the old Grand Central 
Station through an old and inadequate 
tunnel, two passenger trains collided in the 
tunnel with heavy loss of life. The disaster 
brought a smoldering quarrel 


that we are 





‘| between the 

city and the New York Cen ! Railroad to 
a crisis and resulted in an agreement 
whereby the road was to acquire large 
areas of valuable contiguous property, re- 
place the narrow tunnel with a wide cut, 
electrify and build the present great ter- 
minal. 

The expense of acquisition and construc- 
tion was so great as to threaten the fi- 
nancial stability of that very prosperous 
railroad, and in casting about for relief, the 
novel plan of selling air rights to permit 
the building of commercial structures over 
the tracks in Park Avenue was conceived 
oddly, by a firm of St. Paul, Minnesota, 
architects. The chief engineer of the rail- 
road had come from St. Paul and called 
them in to advise him. 

Under the skillful direction of the late 
Ira A. Place, general counsel for the ter- 
minal development, the plan was put into 
successful operation. Beginning with the 
Biltmore, a procession of great hotels, 
apartments, clubs and office buildings rose 
over the maze of two-level tracks leading 
into the terminal, and they return a revenue 
in air rights more than sufficient to pay the 
interest and sinking fund of the bonded 
indebtedness of the terminal. 

The value of these air rights, moreover, 
appreciated sharply between the first and 
the last building erected. The Biltmore 
Hotel, pioneer of the development, pays 
only $100,000 a year to the terminal; the 
later Park Lane Apartments, $130,000; 
the Commodore Hotel, $175,000; and the 
Roosevelt Hotel, erected only two or three 
years ago, $285,000. 

All these buildings are unique in that 
they have no ground rights, existing by vir- 
tue of their leases to the air above the street 
level. Patently, such superimposed struc- 
tures have no basements; they take their 
steam heat from the New York Central's 

Continued on Page 76 
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tings by TEDQN STEDT 


THE“HALLMARK OF SUPERIOR AUTOMOBILE BODY EQUIPMENT 














Smartly modern... . gracefully beautiful... . enduring 


the outside door handles of present-day motor cars artistically complete the 
harmonious symmetry of exterior line and design. No longer are they mere 
commonplace utilities. The specialized talent of Ternstedt artist-craftsmen has 
endowed them with a distinctive, re/ated beauty ... a permanence of finish... 
that makes pride of possession perpetual. Outside door handles are but one 
item in the group of Fittings by Ternstedt which so importantly contribute to 


the luxury, convenience and utility of the leading cars in each price class. 


TERNSTEDI 


M A N VU FA PAN Y 


Worlds Largest Manufacturers (4 an 
DETROIT ” 





» of Automobile Body Hardware 
U. S.A 


UNIT OF FISHER BODY CORPORATION 
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(Continued from Page 74) 
power house, located at one end of the 
terminal improvement—which heat, by the 
yay, is purely by-product, in as much as 
the power plant is a necessity to generate 
electricity for the terminal. 

The track space was blasted out of the 
solid rock of Manhattan—a stupendous 
undertaking in itself—and as the tracks 
come in two levels, it will be seen that the 
upper must run in part on a floor-like struc- 
ture corresponding to the basement of the 
skyscrapers above. Engineers recognized 
that the vibration of the heavy trains 
would necessitate a special foundation for 
the superimposed buildings. Accordingly, 
the building foundations reach down 
through the entirely separate structure on 
which the tracks run, a sort of cage within a 
cage, with no points of contact, every col- 
umn footing of each structure insulated 
from the others by ingenious construction 
which reduces to a minimum the transmis- 
sion of the jar and impact of the trains te 
the footings of the skyscrapers. 

A pedestrian on the sidewalk in the 
Grand Central zone may notice a curious 
separation of the base of the buildings from 
the walk. There seems to be and in fact is 
a slot of about one inch. If the pedestrian 
carries a cane he may confirm his eyes by 
thrusting the cane to its full length into the 
slot and be persuaded that the building is 
resting on air. He is simply observing the 
separated construction. The sidewalk and 
street rest on the railroad structure, the 
building on a structure of its own, running 
down through the former but unattached 
to it. 

The New York Central’s own building, 
now under construction, occupies the last 
available parcel of air-rights property in 
the development and brings to completion 
the plan so brilliantly imagined by these 
St. Paul architects. In this building vehicu- 
lar traffic is carried through a great build- 
ing above grade for the first time in history. 

Park Avenue, one of the main arteries 
of Manhattan, is blocked between Forty- 
second Street and Forty-fifth Street by the 
terminal and between Forty-fifth and Forty- 
sixth streets by this new office build- 
ing. Through traffic northbound rises on a 
viaduct at Fortieth Street, crosses over 
Forty-first and Forty-second streets, car- 
ries around the Grand Central Station on 
an upper-level drive, overpasses Forty-fifth 
Street, enters the New York Central Build- 
ing at the level of the second floor, curves 
and drops through it and emerges at grade 
at Forty-sixth Street. Southbound traffic 
reverses this order. 


The New Phenomenon 


Northbound traffic began to pass through 
the building before thesteel was half erected. 
Southbound vehicles detour around for the 
present. When the work is finished in Jan- 
uary, 1929, a skyscraper will stand at what 
appears to be the end of Manhattan’s wid- 
est avenue, spewing a continuous stream of 
motor cars out of one portal and sucking 
them in at another. The nearest parallel 
that New York can show is the Municipal 
Building, through which Chambers Street 
passes, but at grade. 

Chicago’s new Union Station will be de- 
veloped similarly and the new twenty-five- 
story Daily News Building marks the first 
purchase of air rights there. Now under 
construction on the west bank of the Chi- 
cago River, just north of the new station, the 
building and a public plaza will straddle ten 
tracks leading into the station, the air rights 
having been bought from the Pennsylvania 
and Milwaukee railroads and the Union 
Station company with the approvai of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. The 
architects are the same, Holabird & Roche, 
who designed the pioneer Tacoma Building 
The Chicago station is not elec- 
trified, and a great smoke chamber under- 
neath the Daily News Building and the 
plaza will collect the fumes and powerful 
fans will carry them out over the roof. The 
new Union Terminal in Cleveland has the 
same general characteristic of superimposed 
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skyscrapers with special problems of vi- 


bration and smoke, On Broad Street in 
Philadelphia the new 37-acre Reading- 
Terminal warehouse building will straddle 
the Reading tracks, as the Elverson sky- 
scraper, across the street, already does. 
The dream seems to take form. 

With which we will leave it to consider 
that modern city-created phenomenon 
the speculative builder. All cities have 
them, but only in New York and perhaps 
in Chicago do they deal regularly in sky- 
scrapers. Speculative building is not the 
highest type of construction, neither is it 
all its name may insinuate. Its followers 
are opportunists, but their buildings are 
sound in structure. The vigilant Building 
Department sees to that. 


The Life of a Building 


For that matter, any steel-frame build- 
ing undergoes much greater strains during 
construction than it ever wall be put to in 
operation, and the speculative builder has 
no thought of trying to erect an unsafe 
structure anyway. What he may do to 
a greater or lesser extent is to slight it in 
facilities. 

These skimpings insure things 
a high return on the investment and an 
excessive maintenance charge. The specu- 
lator is not interested in the latter. The de- 
mand for space is such in New York that he 
expects to rent the building quickly; then, 
with an assured rental roll, he can refinance 
or sell to an investor and get from under. 
The type of investor who demands this ab- 
normally high return on his money is either 
too ignorant to distinguish between a shod- 
dily and a soundly finished structure, or, 
like the speculator, he is gambling with his 
eyes open. 

If pressed, the speculator may defend 
himself with some plausibility. ‘‘What’s 
the matter with it?”’ he will demand. “It 
passes the building laws, doesn’t it? The 
buyer will make money on it, won’t he? As 
for elevators and such, they are a good deal 
like automobiles— obsolete in a few years. 
In twenty years the normal increase in the 
land value will have more than justified a 
complete refitting or even tearing it down 
to build higher. Why build for eternity 
when al! experience indicates that twenty 


two 


years or so is the measure of an ordinary 
building’s usefulness in New York? What 
is that but waste?”’ 

He is right that it is a fair ture that 
a building of not more than sixteen stories 
will have paid for itself and lived out a legiti- 
mate life, possibly be an obstacle in the path 
of progress, within twenty to thirty years. 
Few architects and have 
watched some work which they had de- 
signed for all time razed to make way for 
greater things. 

Or aspeculative builder may turn a profit 
without turning a spadeful of earth. Forex 
ample, he assembles a building site, putting 


conje 





engineers not 


up enough option money to hold the lots for 
a year, or he controls them on a contract of 
sale with a deposit of earnest money. Now 
he hires an architect to draw him an impos- 
ing picture of a skyscraper; if it is several 
stories higher than the Woolworth Tower, 
so much the better. This he sends to the 
newspapers with a statement that work will 
start next Thursday. The newspapers like 
pictures of high buildings, real or imagined, 
because we readers have a weakness for 
them. 

The next morning fifty brokers are wait- 
ing in the promoter’s office to ask him if he 
wishes to sell. They have no purchasers in 
view, but they are confident of finding such. 
The speculator will sell, he states, if the offer 
isinteresting. The brokers hurry out to work 
for him for nothing, the newspapers have 
advertised his property with publicity he 
could not buy. The site is a good one and 
the psychology attracts a buyer, frequently 
another speculator. The promoter takes his 
quick profit on the real estate and steps out. 
I have known such a building site to change 
hands four times, each time at an advance, 
before it was built upon. 

Continued on Page 78 
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still get your milk 
on the doorstep ? 


| _ many things do we buy tod: 


in the same form—of the same 


quality 
ago? Not clothes or hats 
or stockings or houses, or 
even most of our articles 
of food. 


milk in the same old form? 


Are you using 
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Ly PURITY? Evaporated Milk 7s pure milk 
nothing added to it—its purity absolutely 
protected by the sealed container. 
CONVENIENCE? It 

fresh and sweet on your pantry 


shelf-- equal to any demand for 


fo cream or milk. 


if ECONOMY? It takes the place 


keeps 


at less than half the cost 


There’s a more up-to-date eS. - ip of cream 
way Evaporated Milk In oa <4 and makes better, more wholesome 
cans, from your grocer. — 7 food. Diluted to suit 


Perhaps you have thought 


of Evaporated Milk only as something used 


by people who couldn’t get any other kind 


of milk. 


t 


it as the modern, up-to-date milk supply 


for every cream and milk use. 


What Qualities Do You Want in Milk? 
RICHNESS? Evaporated Milk is more 


than twice as rich as ordinary milk. 
SAFETY? 


the safest milk in existence. 


Kvaporated Milk in cans 


EVAPO 


Many thousands of people know 
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any need you have for 
milk, it costs no more—in many 


places less— than ordinary milk. 
The Guaranty 


Evaporated Milk is rich be 
cause Sixty per cent. of the water of ordinary 


milk is taken from itt. It 1s safe because 
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it is sterilized in sealed cans—it 1s absolutely 
free from anything that can harm health. 
1S It is always pure and fresh and sweet be 


cause the pure, fresh milk, carefully pro 
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If thrift is your aim 


you can buy no more economical underwear 


than “B.V. D.” 


T offers not only longer wear but more uniform 
wear, that preserves, to the last days of its life, 
all the fine shapeliness and cool, roomy comfort 


of a “B. V. D.” garment. 


Processes of our own mills and bleachery give 
And 


“BV. D.” tailoring—with its many special rein- 


“BV. D.” nainsook unmatched durability. 


forcements, its lock-stitching throughout, and its 
thorough finish—contributes to “B. V. D.’s”’ re- 


markable resistance to wash and wear. 


Measured by length of satisfactory service, “B.V. D.” 


is the least expensive underwear. 


INSIST on this red woven label. 
MADE FOR THE 


EX) 


BEST RETAIL TRADE | 


Bade Mark Reg t 








Men's Union Suit $1.50. Shirts and Drawers, the garment, 85c 
Youths’ Union Suit 85 


THE B. V. D. COMPANY, Ine., N. Y. 


Sole Makers “B. V. D.”” Underwear 





‘Next to Myself I Like 'B.V. D.’ Best!” 
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There are opportunities in New York for 
an enterprising operator to run a shoestring 
into a fortune legitimately in one enterprise. 
Here isa hypothetical case, based, with some 
surmises, on an actual instance in which a 
man, with no investment whatever, con- 
structed a great building and sold it at a 
profit of $2,000,000 or thereabouts to a large 
corporation: 

A mutual-benefit society owned a valu- 


| able corner occupied by a small building 


used for its own purposes. The society was 
dissolved, its affairs involved, and the prop- 
erty, subject to a first mortgage of $500,- 


| 000, its only asset. The members needed 


cash. Here the speculator stepped in with 
an offer of $1,000,000 for the property on a 
basis of $200,000 cash and a second mort- 
gage for $800,000. With this contract of sale 
in his pocket, he crossed the street to an in- 
surance company, convinced them that the 
property was easily worth $1,500,000, bor- 
rowed $800,000 on first mortgage, paid the 
$200,000 and the old first mortgage cf $500,- 
000 and deposited the $100,000 in his bank. 

Now the speculator looked about for a 
tenant for a new building to be erected on 
the property. The Universal Utilities Co., 
a great corporation, required more office 
space and the lease on its present quarters 
would expire soon. The speculator was abl 
to offer the directors a very desirable corner 
and a building of any height or design they 
might prefer. The details of the building 
being decided upon, the corporation signed 
a long-time lease, anywhere from twenty- 
one to ninety-nine years. 


A Small Fortune for Profit 


The speculator now capitalized this lease 
by carrying it to a bond house, where he bor- 
rowed all the money he needed to take up 
the life-insurance company’s first mortgage 
and to erect the building with a surplusage. 
The bond house floated an issue of securities 
and distributed it among the public. The 
bonds were well secured and everyone 
profited. 

The thirty-story building was constructed 
on investors’ money and the Universal Util- 
ities Co., moved in. Now the speculator 
went to his tenant and said: ‘‘ You are pay- 
ing me $1,000,000 a year in rentals. I can 


| show you how you can reduce this charge 


to $600,000 by buying me out. I am incor- 


| porated as the Fulton-Cedar Building Co. 


We have a $5,000,000 bond issue that calls 
for $250,000 interest and $100,000 amor- 
tization yearly. As the amortization piles 
up, my company will become valuable. I 
will sell you my company for $2,000,000 and 
you can pick up the second mortgage for 
seventy-five cents on the dollar for cash.”’ 

The deal offered the Universal Utilities a 
yearly saving of $650,000, less maintenance 
charges, and the eventual ownership of the 
property at a cash outlay of $2,600,000, and 
it agreed. The speculator withdrew with 
something like $2,000,000, for his enterprise, 
judgment and salesmanship. 

Note that he did not make $2,000,000 out 
of building. It isacommentary on the indus- 
try that fortunes made out of it always are 
made indirectly. There is about $6,000,000, 
000 of recorded building in the United States 
yearly, another billion, perhaps, of unre- 
corded work. These are large figures, yet I 
never have known, never have heard of a 
millionaire builder per se. Speculative build- 
ers have made fortunes from speculation, 
professional builders have amassed wealth 
out of their special knowledge of real-estate 
values, and specialists have grown rich in 
tunnel, caisson, dock and harbor, sewer and 
highway construction. 

The ingenuities of mere construction are 
pretty well established, but each of these 
latter operations always is a problem in it- 
self where ingenuity often pays vast divi- 
dends, as in the case of Michael J. Degnon, 
builder of the Queensboro subway tube 
under the East River, and the Sunnyside 
yards of the Long Island Railroad. Degnon 
was an old-fashioned sewer contractor from 
Cleveland who greatly underbid his com- 
petitors for these jobs and still was made 
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rich by them. In anticipation, he bought a 
swamp lying between the Queens outlet of 
the projected tunnel and the site of the 
yards, where he proposed to dump the ex 
cavated rock and earth. Every other bid- 
der had to add many thousands of dollars 
for the disposal of this waste at a distance. 
Degnon not only avoided this charge but 
when the tube was bored and the yards 
were leveled he had filled his swamp and 
possessed an immensely valuable property 
which was converted into the Degnon 
Terminal. 

When an industry ranks among the first 
two or three in a great industrial nation and 
no one engaged in it makes a living except 
indirectly, something is wrong. The answer 
is that building, while conducted with higt 
technical efficiency, is, economically, the 
most disorganized major activity known to 
modern business, agriculture perhaps ex 
cepted. Building and farming linger in the 
economics of the nineteenth century, whence 
all but these have fled. It is as fiercely 
competitive as the jungle and it is at the 
mercy of the customer to an extraordinary 
extent. 

The customer is a customer, usually, only 
once in his life. He rarely knows anything 
of building, and arm in arm with this igno- 
rance walks suspicion. His intention is to 
keep his eyes open, buy as cheaply as he 
can and, having a contract, to depend upor 
the building laws, the architect’s inspec- 
tion, the ironclad plans and specifications, a 
surety bond for completion, and, not least, 
the fact that he has the money and the 
whip hand, to force the builder to deliver 
Actually he invites the contractor to make 
what he can. 

The low bidder in this dog-eat-dog com 
petition has been forced to sell short on his 
subcontracts in order to underbid. That is, 
he bids low in the hope of passing the risk 
on to the little fellows and thereby to see 
himself home. For example, the plumbing 
bids range from $50,000 to $60,000. In as 
much as the builder bid competitively, he 
takes the low bid, but with the mental 
reservation that he will beat the plumber 
down to $40,000. He calls the plumber in, 
conceals from him the fact that his bid is 
low and tells him that nothing more than 
$40,000 will get the contract. The plumber, 
caught in this vicious circle, cannot pass 
the loss on to his workmen, whose union 
protects them, nor to the material men, 
whose business is stable. If he needs the 
work desperately, he is tempted to accept 
the $40,000 figure and hope to worm his 
way through the specifications by interpre 
tation and substitution. 


Too Much Competition 


If the builder succeeds in grinding down 
all or most of his subcontractors, he is safe 
and they are playing with bankruptcy. If 
he fails to unload on them, he is certain of a 
loss; and in as much as necessity forced him 
into such a position initially, his margin of 
capital is likely to be too meager to survive 
the loss. Such competition explains the 50 
per cent of failures in cycles of five years 
in the building industry, as vouched for by 
the Association of General Contractors of 
America. 

The economic waste under competitive 
bidding is terrific. It costs a well-organized, 
thoroughly competent building organiza- 
tion somewhere between $1000 and $2000 
to prepare an estimate and analysis of a 
complete set of plans and specifications, 
and requires from two to three weeks of in- 
tensive work. Such a builder is in contact 
with twenty to fifty lines of subcontracting, 
with perhaps a dozen representatives in 
each line. A total cost of possibly $10,000 
to $15,000 is incurred by these subcon- 
tractors in addition to the general con- 
tractor’s estimating. 

An owner who wishes to exhaust every 
possibility of the bidding market is apt to 
send for ten to fifteen general contractors, 
all presumed to go into the estimate in full- 
est detail. It is probable that all these gen- 
eral contractors will circularize much the 

Continued on Page 81 
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0 BE WELL DRESSED I consider shoes as important as any part of my attire. 
As ‘a man who cares’ 1 wear FLORSHEIM SHOES for business, pleasure and leisure... an 
appropriate shoe for the occasion. FLORSHEIM SHOES give me real satisfaction and enjoy- 
ment... their fine style fits in with my ideas of what a good looking shoe should be.” 


TEN TO TWELVE DOLLARS 


Most Styles $10 
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Not until the last vestige of dandruff 
is gone can you be considered a fas- 


tidious person, acceptable socially. 


acceptable | 
| 





Dandruff? Not a trace! 


If you, or any member of your 
family, have theslightest evidence 
of dandruff, we urge you to try 
this treatment, which has bene- 
fited thousands :— 

Simply douse Listerine, full 
strength, on the hair. Vigorously 
massage the scalp forward, back- 
ward, up and down. Keep up this 
treatment systematically for sev- 


eral days, using a little olive oil in 
case your hair is excessively dry. 

You will be amazed at the speed 
and thoroughness with which Lis- 
terine gets rid of dandruff. Even 
severe cases that costly so-called 


LISTERINE 


—the safe antiseptic 





“cures”? have failed to improve, 
have responded to the Listerine 
method. We have the unsolicited 
word of many to this effect. 


The moment you discover dan- 
druff, use Listerine at once—and 
repeatedly. 


LAMBERT PHARMACAL COMPANY 
ST. LOUIS, MO., U.S. A. 








You'll like it 
Listerine Tooth Paste is as refreshing as 


it is effective, and but 25c a large tube. 
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ame market of subcontractors, and there- 
fore the geometric progression of cost may 
not apply; but it is fair to argue that, on a 
building to cost between $2,000,000 and 
$3,000,000, the free estimating service alone 
urnished by the army of contestants ar- 
rayed by the owner will run from $25,000 to 
$35,000—all but a minor fraction of it dead 
loss 

An increasing number of architects and 
owners will not be parties to this wasteful 
demand upon the building industry, ap 
preciating that the builder properly is a 
fiduciary agent as much as a first-rate archi 
tect; that things cost what they cost, and 
any endeavor to make them cost less carries 
with it the risk of making them cost more, 
while almost certainly jeopardizing the 
quality of the work. 
To return to the Universal Utilities Co., 
1y did such a corporation not oversee the 


W 
building of its own home and save this high 
middleman’s charge? Because it and cor 
porations in general are unfamiliar with 
building and are timid about engaging in so 
foreign an enterprise. The directors have 
other and more important matters to think 
about and prefer to rent or buy on the 
market. 

Because of this unfamiliarity with and 
timidity about building on the part of 
lessees and owners, professional builders 
sometimes propose and initiate new build- 
ing enterprises, as speculative builders do. 
The distinction is that the speculator builds 
on his own, and builds first usually and finds 
his tenants later. He is a speculator first 
and a builder incidentally. The profes- 
sional first finds an individual — or corporate 
owner or tenant—then builds for him. 

The usual picture of the genesis of a sky- 
scraper runs something like this: A owns a 
corner vacant or occupied by old outmoded 
small buildings. After long consideration, 
he decides to put up a many-storied office 
building there, arranges its financing, calls 
in an architect, states his desires, hires a 
builder and either engages a broker to find 
tenants or functions as the operating and 
renting agency himself. 

It may happen, however, that a builder 
notes the corner would lend itself to a 
specific improvement — hotel, office build- 
ing, bank, apartment house, theater, de- 
partment store. If he is a speculator, he 
attempts to buy an option. If he is a pro- 
fessional builder, he first looks about for a 
possible lessee for such an imagined struc- 
ture, finds one who might consider it, seeks 
out the owner, suggests that a tenant 
might be found in advance, brings owner 
and prospect together, advises with them, 
takes the contract for construction and 
turns the completed property over to the 
owner within a set time at an agreed price 
or at cost plus his agreed fee. 


Spreading the Mortgage 


There are three principal classes of lenders 
to whom owners and builders may turn. 
The cheapest money obtainable is the so- 
called savings-bank loan at 5 per cent or a 
shade under. Savings banks will lend up to 
50 or 60 per cent of the value of a completed 
structure upon completion. When such a 
loan is arranged, it is customary to obtain 
the construction money from banking insti- 
tutions specializing in such business. The 
rate in New York fluctuates between 6 and 7 
per cent. 

The insurance companies offer the next 
lowest rate of interest-5.5 per cent on 
completed structures. Some of them make 
what they term a building and permanent 
loan, advancing money for construction to 
responsible builders from time to time as 
the work progresses. The interest rate is 
higher to cover the cost of the necessary 
machinery of inspection. It also is possible 
on occasion to borrow money from estates 
by arrangement with the trustees. None, 
of course, lends up to the full value of the 
property or the whole cost of construction. 

The bond houses dealing exclusively or 
largely in building issues are a recent and 
important development in the industry. 
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They underwrite first-mortgage bond issues 
at six to ten points off the principal sum, 
covering their profit, risk and distributior 
costs, and sell the bonds, bearing 6 per cent 
interest or thereabouts, to the public. In as 
much as they turn over the principal, less 
their discount, to the trustee immediately, 
theirs is the risk of disposing of the bond 
issue to investors. The borrower in this in- 
stance pays all interest charges during cor 

struction, although he may not require a 
sizable part of the sum for as much as nine 
months; under the first and second meth- 
ods he pays interest only as he uses the 
money. 

These bond houses have been wide ly 
criticized, as new institutions are apt to be. 
For my part, though my point of view is 
not disinterested, I believe that they are a 
wholly legitimate and an invaluable addi 
tion to the machinery of building. They 
have tapped vast new sources of capital for 
construction without which we could not 
have built on the scale we have done since 
the war. The fact that one such house has 
failed under questionable circumstances has 
no more pertinence, it seems to me, than 
the occasional failure of a bank has to the 


fundamental soundness of banking. 


Horse Trading 


The bond houses were brought into being 
by the inertia of the insurance companies, 
which, in the earlier days of big building, 
continued to subscribe to the fetish, in- 
herited from England, that a lender never 
must seek out a borrower or encourage him, 
but should wait on the latter’s supplication 
The borrowing and lending of money in 
modern business are as mutual accommo- 
dations as the buying and selling of mer- 
chandise, but the ancient superstition 
that the lender granted a favor and the 
borrower received one persisted. 

These great life-insurance companies 
used to sit back with $100,000,000, which, 
by self-interest, they must lend on real 
estate in order to diversify their assets. 
Consider the hypothetical case of Jones, a 
New York builder of the period 1900-10. 
Jones had a $2,000,000 project. The 
controller or vice president in charge of in- 
vestment knew of old that Jones was a 
legitimate, successful builder. He read in 
the newspapers of the proposed building. 
Across his desk daily came a mass of in- 
formation on real-estate and _ building 
conditions. 

There was little system to this intelli- 
gence, but it confirmed the life-insurance 
official’s surmise that the Jones site was a 
good one and the project soundly con- 
ceived. It was to the company’s interest 
to find such outlets for its funds, but it 
made no move. 

In due time Jones appeared, hat in hand, 
laid his estimates before the life-insurance 
company and asked for a 60 per cent, or 
$1,200,000, loan—-a proper figure. The in- 
surance official glanced at the estimates and 
the first thing he said was that it was the 
wrong time to build. Regardless of whether 
building was up or down, Jones was certain 
to hear that the city was overbuilt and the 
business outlook gloomy Jones left, re- 
turned in a few days and heard this story 
again. When he returned a third time, the 
attack had shifted. He was told that his 
building was overestimated. Perhaps the 
company could lend on a valuation of 
$1,600,000, perhaps not. Next the lender 
trimmed off this and shaved off that, reduc- 
ing the deal to a David Harum horse trade. 

Jones knew in advance exactly how this 
farce was to be conducted. If he was a 
skinflint, he estimated his building at $2,- 
500,000 instead of $2,000,000, and after 
three or four weeks of dickering, the least 
he would take and the most the company 
would lend teetered into balance, all with- 
out too nice a regard for the equities or for 
the actual earning power of the building. 
True, the tradition was that builders were 
apt to be slippery customers or vague- 
minded optimists upon whom it was wise to 
keep a tight rein, and the tradition had a 
basis in fact. As building evolved from a 
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trade into an industry, however, the lend- 
ers remained static. 

The builder, under these circumstances, 
may have been driven to the then much 
higher rate of the early bond houses. As 
this new form of underwriting and broker- 
age became more stabilized, the rates were 
lowered, though they continue, naturally, 
to be higher than bank or insurance rates. 
When a builder goes to a bond house today 
he is greeted with: ‘‘Fine! We want to do 
business with you if we can. That is a good 
corner and it looks like a good time to 
build.” 

When Jones, Jr., lays his calculations 
of expected rentals on the table, the bond 
broker refers to his codified charts and 
quickly verifies the figures. When Jones, 
Jr., shows his cost estimates, the broker 
checks them promptly against the recorded 
costs of fifty analogous buildings. 

It is not necessary to be hypothetical; let 
me close the picture with a famous instance 
of how a _ speculative builder’s vision 
shamed the unanimous judgment of experts 
who kept their noses too close to the copy 
book of tradition. 


The Specter of Office Buildings 


In the course of building a subway, New 
York found it necessary to buy a block in 
the heart of the city. The subway curved 
sharply at a depth of fifty feet under part 
of the property and there a great excava- 
tion was made. When the subway was 
finished, the city offered the land for sale 
subject to the easement of its improvement 
fifty feet below. Now ‘‘easement” was a 
terrifying word in those days. Immemo- 
rially it had implied a bar sinister on the 
escutcheon of title. Lending companies 
averted their faces, and so the property, so 
advantageously situated in every respect, 
lay idle. 

Among the buyers who had considered its 
purchase was a concern which planned a 
new building in this neighborhood. The 
site was ideal to its purposes—the best 
available in all the region, but the directors 
choked on the easement. At length a bold 
speculator braved this sinister thing lurking 
below ground and bought the whole prop- 
erty from the city for $2,900,000. There- 
upon he turned around and sold the less 
desirable interior half, which was not en- 
cumbered by a subway easement, to the 
very concern which previously had flirted 
with the property and skittered away, and 
they paid him considerably more than half 
the $2,900,000 he had given the city for 
it all. 

While the concern prepared to improve 
its half with a high building, the speculator 
promoted another large building on his cor- 
ner half. As is the case with promoters, he 
endeavored to borrow every cent possible 
by mortgage and otherwise to carry out his 
plan. 

The usual sources of such money told 
him that he was offering damaged goods 
and waved him away summarily, forcing 
him to turn to an early bond house, where 
he borrowed $6,000,000 and paid for it 
through the nose, the net proceeds to him 
being little more than $5,000,000. 

These facts were widely known in New 
York and there was a great clucking of 
tongues. The enterprise was denounced in 
genesis, financing and execution as a reck- 
less piece of speculative folly. A survey was 
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cited, as one argument, to show that there 
already were several million feet of unrented 
space in that section of the city. Neverthe 
less the building was 85 per cent rented be- 
fore completion and was highly profitable 
in operation from.the outset. Soon after it 
was opened it was wholly occupied and of- 
fices rarely have been available in it since. 

The next chapter was even more ironic. 
Within a few years after completion, the 
promoter, finding burdensome the drastic 
annual sinking fund which the original bond 
issue had imposed upon him, went to one of 
the great concerns of the country, just such 
as had balked at the easement and deplored 
the whole venture as unwise and unsafe, and 
borrowed on the property at a low rate of 
interest, $6,000,000, with which he retired 
the bond issue and paid the premium on the 
bonds which such retirement always in- 
volves. Few of us can hope for such a hand- 
some retraction. 

Since then he has been offered and has re- 
fused $11,000,000 for the property. There 
was nothing accidental in this increased 
value; no sudden shift in business channels 
or other unexpected turn of events explains 
it. All of it was predictable in the light of 
New York’s previous history. The experts 
simply had sold short on New York and had 
been frightened by aname. Fiduciary con- 
cerns are the trustees of vast sums of others’ 
money and they are rightfully conservative. 
As the custodians of these great reservoirs 
of capital, however, they have a secondary 
duty toindustry. If they are to err on either 
side, it is much to the public interest that it 
be toward caution, but it is most to the pub- 
lic interest that they strike an intelligent 
mean. Conservatism always is in danger of 
atrophying to reaction. 


As Time Changes 


The survey referred to was made by a firm 
of unquestioned integrity but of literal turn 
of mind—as might be expected of statisti- 
cians. They began with arbitrary bound- 
aries, taking in a district geographically 
compact but widely divergent in land values 
and transportation facilities. Then they 
painstakingly charted every foot of vacant 
floor space within those boundaries and 
struck a total. 

A casual check showed that of this total 
of 2,000,000 feet of unrented space, some 
three-quarters was in old, even ancient 
structures, many of them inconveniently 
located, and that an inconsiderable part 
was in modern office buildings. 

Properly located modern office buildings 
will fill quickly in defiance of surveys so 
long as their competitors are old, out 
moded and badly situated. The public seeks 
new, modern, convenient office space just 
as it seeks the new, the modern and the con- 
venient in homes, automobiles, clothes and 
all its wants. Fine new office space gets 
more fine new office space and the suffering 
falls on the old and outmoded. Skyscrapers 
tend to grow obsolescent as do motor cars 
and skirts. The problem of the owner, ar- 
chitect and builder is so to design and con- 
struct them that progressive maintenance 
will overcome the obsolescence largely, for, 
unlike motor cars and skirts, they have per- 
manent, stabilizing advantages of favorable 
location. 


Editor’s Note—This is the second of a series of 
articles by Colonel Starrett. The last will appear in 
an early issue 
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| We could make 


a lamp that would last 
1000 years - 


— 


but you wouldnt 


( 
f 
4 HY ? Because what you want 


most from a lamp is /ight. Alamp 
made to last 1000 years would 
give so little illumination that 
it would require a large number 


pe 


of them to equal the light from 
only one standard lamp...and the 
cost of current, of course, would 
be multiplied many times. 


You could put solid rubber tires 
on your car. They would last 
longer than pneumatics, but you 


—— ——" 


wouldn’t want to. You seek comfort 
and pleasure in driving. You have 
some respect for your car, too! 


——————— 


i You could wear solid iron shoes. 
They might last you a lifetime, but 
you wouldn’t wear them. You seek 


a 
—= 


want it / 





* MAZDA— the mark of a research service 


comfort in shoes, as well as wearability. 


So it is with lamps. You want the 
lamp that will give you the best of soft 
light; the lamp that wi// last long and 


at the same time be economical to 


operate. Exactly these advantages 
are offered in Edison MAZDA 
Lamps. You may be sure that you 
will get a full cent’s value in light 
and service for cach cent you in- 
vest in MAZDA Lamps. They give 


the most light for the least money. 


Edison MAZDA Lamps repre 
sent the latest achievements oi 
MAZDA* Service, through which 
the benefits of world-wide re- 
search and experiment in the¢ 

Laboratories of General Electric are 
given exclusively to lamp manufactur- 


ers entitled to use the name MAZDA. 
Specify Edison MAZDA Lamps and 
for convenience’ sake.... buy them by 


the carton. 
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\nother flat tire, and your spare al- 
ready in use—don t get caught that 
way miles away from a garage or 


service station! Carry a 
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make a quick and permanent repair. 
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tions that anyone can follow. No 


heating, no tools, or mechanical skill 
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had about enough himself. The interregnum 
had restored his thinking faculties, his 
breathing had become fairly normal again. 
A very pretty and tempting picture came 
into his mind that caused him to smile 
nervously but exultantly. He was dining 
out that night, going to the play after- 
ward. The tempting picture grew clearer, 
his eyes shone in pleased anticipation. 

‘Cash, please,”’ said he politely, shoving 
forward the last remaining blue stacks, 
which he figured would be exactly two 
hundred and forty-five dollars. 

‘Certainly, Mr. W,”’ replied the impres- 
sive person, and then to the few others who 
waited to be paid off: ‘All ready; no 
hurry. Just in a minute, gentlemen.” 

With a ponderous importance, as if all 
adjustments were now to his complete sat- 
isfaction, he took up the little ball between 
his thumb and forefinger and assumed the 
position back of the wheel; then he looked 
at Peter with an encouraging and almost 
paternal understanding. 

‘*All set?”’ he asked. 

‘‘Cash, please,’’ repeated Peter. 

‘Certainly, certainly,” said the ex-faro 
dealer unperturbed. ‘‘Pay Mr. W.” With 
that he started the wheel. ‘‘ Whir—whir’”’ 
went the ball. 

Peter did not bet, he did not even watch 
the roll; he was trying to figure out how 
much he’d won. He had several five hun- 
dred dollar bills, one for a thousand — part 
payment for the time he had caught the 
number, the color and the column— and, as 
near as he could guess, he had morethan eight 
thousand dollars. Yes, considerably over! 
The tempting picture grew still plainer, his 
smile more pronounced. 

They paid him for his two stacks in 
twelve crisp twenties and a five; he had 
hardly room for them in his pockets, so he 
placed them compactly in his bill fold. He 
was still very elated but very calm. More- 
over, he felt tired and hungry — not sleepy 
in the least. He had always longed for a 
real big experience, an honest, downright 
adventure. Now he had had one. He won- 
dered if anyone would still be up at his 
club. He’d pop in there on the way home; 
he wanted to talk to somebody. 

As he reached the door to go downstairs 
the gray-haired man suddenly joined him. 

“Better have some supper,” he sug- 
gested pleasantly, with an almost over- 
genial smile. The touch he lightly laid on 
Peter’s arm was fairly brotherly. “I do 
hope you'll allow me to extend some hospi- 
tality. Of course you will.” Without wait- 
ing for an answer, he continued, turning to 
the waiter: ‘Charles, bring in a couple of 
cold birds and a bottle of my special Pol 
Roger.” Now to Peter again, invitation 
in his eyes: “ You've had a good evening, 
Mr. W. I congratulate you. Give me this 
chance to get even. Don’t say no, now! 
You mustn’t say no!” 

Peter was always polite; it ran in his 
family to be so; it belonged to his particu- 
lar cult. He had been brought up on the 
inherited knowledge of the unwritten rules; 
he would never willingly offend anybody. 

“Tt’s very kind of you,” he replied, 
“but = 

The slight pressure on his arm and the 
renewed smile conveyed the idea that it 
was nothing at all that was being offered 
simply the usual courtesy. 

“Columbia played a great game last 
Saturday,” remarked his would-be host 
casually. ‘“ You there?” 

“Yes, sir.” The respectful title had 
slipped in unconsciously. ‘Graduated last 
year.”” What a good, kindly old sport this 
was! 

‘Won five thousand on that game. I 
take a great interest in amateur sports,” 
boasted the big man. “Got a nephew 
who's the best halfback at Purdue. Going 
to name a race horse after him. I'll show 
you his photo.” 

As they stood there several men went by 
them— ordinary race-track or prize-fighting 
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Continued from Page 21) 


looking individuals for the most part—no 
one was left at the table, for men, like chil- 
dren, seem to tire of a game simultaneously. 
Among those departing was the Lizard. As 
he went down the stairs with the others he 
looked back; trying to catch Peter’s eye, 
he appeared to signal him with his hand. 

“Know that young fellow just went 
out?” asked the gray-haired gentleman. 

““No’’—Peter was feeling very much at 
ease—‘‘and he doesn’t know me. Just rar 
across him somewhere.” 

“Thought so. He was never to col- 
lege.”’ The speaker stopped, breaking off 
suddenly. “If you got any friends here 
with you, just ask them to join us,’’ he 
added, giving Peter’s face a keen, searching 
glance. “If not, be glad to meet ‘em any 
time. We make special arrangements if 
any ladies are coming—they’re welcome. 
You might make up a private party some 
evening.” 

“T came here all alone tonight,” replied 
Peter. ‘Don’t know a soul in the place.” 
It was all very disarming, this expansive 
and courteous invitation. Peter warmed a 
little and returned the smile. ‘“‘I don’t go 
round very much,” he concluded. 

“You young boys got to be careful who 
you meet up with, specially at the race 
track nowadays. You've got to mind your 
step,’ advised his host, who seemed to be 
much relieved at something. ‘‘Come into 
my private—er—room. You'll feel all the 
better for a bite and a glass of wine. Then 
I'll send you home in my car. You've got to 
come again and bring your friends next 
time. Much more enjoyable.” 

Peter felt entirely assured that every- 
thing was just as it should be. His own 
Uncle Peter, in his apartment on Park 
Avenue, could never have been more ear- 
nest in advice or more solicitous in his hos- 
pitality. The response to the continued 
pressure on his arm was a stiffening of 
Peter’s small biceps. 

‘Sure will.”” He smiled again to the re- 
peated invitation. But to be honest, this 
was said with a mental reservation. After 
such a run of luck, he had made up his mind 
that, as he was going to hand back his 
lucky piece to his uncle, he had better not 
let the bug get him. Peter, although natu- 
rally unsuspicious, really had a level head 
and keen perceptions. 

“‘Here we are, Mr. W.”” His new “old 
friend,” with a ceremonious flourish, con- 
ducted him down the narrow hall past the 
entrance to the stairs. ‘“‘ Walk right in,”’ he 
invited, pushing open a heavy door. 

The room into which he was ushered was 
not very large; the furnishings crowded 
both the floor space and the walls. A cheap 
roll-top desk—companion to the one in the 
large front room—was on the right; next 
to it was a small portable iron safe and a 
large brass spittoon. There were a couple 
of plush-covered easy-chairs and six other 
chairs pushed close to a baize-topped poker 
table. A tall wardrobe-looking affair stood 
between the windows that were hidden by 
heavy velvet curtains. A battered bureau 
occupied a corner and a stained marble- 
topped washstand was set into the wall. 
Badly done copies of oil paintings in very 
heavy gilt frames hung everywhere and a 
dusty pile of them reclined against the far 
end of the table. 

“Sit down and make yourself at home,” 
waved his host as he pushed forward one of 
the plush chairs. ‘Have a cigar!"’ As he 
extended his case he beamed pleasantly. 
‘By the way, ever go to the races, Mr. W? 
For a long time I had an interest in a big 
stable. Must have heard of us — Spotts- 
wood and Kearney. I was the junior mem- 
ber. We owned a lot of good horses. Rac- 
ing’s my hobby. This business is just a 
side issue. Got a very nice little club up at 
Saratoga, though. Like to see you up there 
sometime, Mr. W. . . . Ah!” 

The ‘“‘Ah” that broke in on his genial 
volubility was occasioned by the entrance 
of the waiter in the starched jacket. He 
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carried a little table on which were some 
sandwiches and two small brown objects 
Under his arm he held a bottle wrapped in 
a napkin; two large champagne glasses 
clinked in his free hand. He put the table 
down in front of Peter and turned his back. 
The cork made a feeble pop as he loosened 
it. When he went out the waiter closed the 
door behind him; it clicked softly. 

Mr. Kearney poured out a full glass and 
shoved it and the bottle over to Peter. 

teal old vintage wine, Mr. Williams.”’ 
He had, all at once, dropped the abbrevia- 
tion. ‘‘The kind your father used to drink. 
Can't get much of it nowadays perhaps 
it’s a kind of educated taste. Cheerio!”’ 

‘Aren't you going to have some?”’ asked 
Peter as he looked at the other glass. 

“IT wish I could—I wish I could.’ This 
was almost sighed. The deep voice took on 
a confidential tone: ‘‘I am one of those un 
happy fellers who can’t or, I should say, 
mustn’t touch it. I could tell you a story 
about that.’ Peter started at the word 
‘story’; it was just the way his uncle intro 
duced along-winded reminiscence. ‘‘ For fif 
teen years I haven’t touched adrop. I'm not 
like you, as can take it or leave it. I’m on 
a perpetual swear-off. But never mind me 
Go ahead! Go right ahead! By the way, 
these are imported South American quail. 
Got a friend sends them up to me. Cheerio 
now!” 

Peter took a little swallow and looked at 
the bottle as the big man put one of the 
brown objects on his plate. The bottle ap- 
peared rather aged; the champagne tasted 
a bit flat and corked. 

‘*Good, ain’t it?”’ The gaze that settled 
on Peter was full of apparent benevolence 

“I’m not much of a judge of wines,” re 
marked the winner of the evening, taking 
another very small sip which he pretended 
to enjoy. 

‘Let me give you a bit of advice, young 
gentleman, though I don’t think you need 
it. You’re wise beyond your years and 
have—er—self-control. I can see that! 
Never drink while you are playing— or even 
before. Afterward, enjoy yourself —cele 
brate. Go as far as you like.””. Mr. Spotts 
wood or Mr. Kearney — Peter did not know 
which —waved the leg of the South Amer- 
ican quail at which he had been gnawing, 
directly at the more than half-filled glass. 

The bird Peter had attacked with knife 
and fork was proving to be very tough and 
dry, but politeness ruled him. How nice of 
anyone who had lost so much money to be 
so cheerful over it and to give him such 
good advice! The confession of his particu- 








lar weakness, too,-seemed very confiden 
tial and ingenuous quite pathetic in a 
way. Urged by a further gesture of invita 
tion, Peter raised his wine and took another 
small sip, hiding the glass in his hand. 

The race-track man, in a low voice, had 
now begun a tale about a young man of 
good family who had lost more than he 
could afford at Saratoga. It was a long, 
rambling sort of recital; into it entered 
the speaker’s generosity to the young man, 
who wanted to win so that he could propose 
to a girl with a lot of money. 

**T could tell you his name,” he ended at 
last, speaking very softly, but looking at 
his guest much like a disgruntled doctor 
making a mental diagnosis of an unwel- 
come patient. 

“Oh, I wouldn't ask you to do that. You 
were going to show mea photograph of your 
nephew,’’ Peter rejoined, lifting his eyes 
and feeling it was up to him to contribute 
some of the conversation. The live interest 
expressed in his tone was entirely affected, 
but he did it very well. His making believe 
to sip the wine had been done very well too. 

“Of the horse I'm going to name after 
him,” corrected the former stable owner 
after a puzzled silence. ‘‘Got it right here 
in my desk.”” He rose ponderously and, as 
he did so, picked up the bottle and filled 
Peter’s glass to the brim. ‘‘ Don’t neglect 


Continued on Page 87 
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"Tl could 


ave Kissed \hat Wolverine” 


A story for the 
forty million 
people whowill 
answer the call 
of the open 
road this year 


OWN in Western New Mexico, where you 
ean still hear the measured boom of Indian 
drums desert, Dr. 

Richard Pousma watches over the health of far- 


stealing across the 
flung Indian tribes as a medical missionary. 

Dr. Pousma makes his calls by automobile. 
He has written some of his motoring experi- 
ences to a friend in the North. With his kind 
permission, we reprint a few extracts in the 
belief that the tests to which he has put his Reo 
Wolverine will interest the millions who are look- 
ing for a motor car that will take them wherever 
the trail may lead, swiftly, fearlessly, tirelessly, 
surely , and economically. 

“One day I was responding to the call of a sick 
Indian,” writes Dr. Pousma. 
was just about over. It 


“The rainy season 
gave me a rather un- 
pleasant feeling when we started out on our reser- 
vation road and I noted that my Wolverine was 
the first auto to make the trip since the rains. 
Before very long, we came to a sand arroyo—a 
dried-up stream bed cut deep into the sand of the 
desert floor. We had to cross. I thought I could 
make it and started down the near bank full speed 
in low. But just before we reached the top of the 
opposite bank, the wheels started spinning in the 
sand... An Indian came along with a couple of 
Navaho ponies, but they were not strong enough 
to help us. 


Right up the side of an arroyo 


“We could not back up and we could not go 
ahead. There was only one thing to do and that 
was to get back into the bottom of the arroyo, get 
a flying start, and try to slant up one embank- 
ment. It was a risky thing to do, as the grade was 
sharp and failure might very well mean that the 
ear would topple over, However, we were ready 
to try anything. I got the motor humming nicely 
and let her go. She raced along the bottom of that 
arroyo for a short distance and then zoomed up 
| could 


have kissed the Wolverine for responding in that 


that embankment as nice as could be. 


fashion.” 
On another trip, Dr. Pousma writes that the 
routes they had planned to take were all blocked 


hy many feet of snow, “but we were told there 
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through over the 


vetting 


was a possibility of 
Jerome route. They said that very few people 
were foolish enough to travel this route at this 
time of year, but that the mail stage was coming 
through each day. We felt that if the mail stage 
could make it, the Wolverine could too. Every- 
thing went lovely until we came near the summit 
of the Tonto Range. 
thick we had to put on chains, and a little farther 
We met the mail coach with 


the gearing in the rear end torn to pieces and un- 


There the mud became so 
we hit deep snow. 
able to proceed. It was an awful job getting past 


But the Wolver 


ine’s driving wheels never failed to turn when 


him through the snow and mud 


called upon... We met only three machines on 
all this stretch, and all were stalled. But the 
Wolverine kept plugging on. 
Through rivers and quicksand 

“Twenty miles farther along, we were con- 
fronted with a mountain stream fully a hundred 
feet wide, and no bridge to cross it. There was a 
fording place, but we had been warned that there 
might be so much water from the melting snows 
that we could not get across. Gingerly, we started. 
In the middle of the stream, the motor stopped. 
Not so good 


down, and with two women and a baby in the car! 


in the wild Arizona country, at sun- 


The water was running over our running board 
and over the pan of the engine. I got out and 
waded around to get an idea as to the best route to 
vet out of the river. The discovery of quicksand 


We decided that 


splashing into the carburetor had stopped the 


added to my discomfort water 
motor, and that we would try once more. I stepped 
on the starter again, and after a little while she 
began to purr; and I want to tell you right now 
that I don’t know when any music sounded sweeter 
to me than that moment when I heard the engine 
throttle. We continued and 


got out in fine shape.” 


responding to the 
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not all ( onfined to 


Early in the winter, 

California and back, and found tha 
ease in city traffic, his Wolverin 

pendable as it Was on a mountain g 

Real speed on desert roads 

“The second day we were out 


ous test of the speed, stamina 
A. M.. and arrived at San Bernardino 


Several stops were m ide en route tor liar 


pavement on the entire journey 
was over desert roads 
fiftv miles an hour over the st 
a mountain range, 
fiddle and never faltered, 


A city car too 
“Tn Los Angeles, we had to cros 


If vou have ever been to Los 


than fleas on an Indian pup’s back, ; 
to watch every opportunity 
Right then the Wolverine shows 
car as well as a mud bucket 


quick on the get-away but w 


confidence in those four 


use it for hard 








YOU'LL always find P. A. and me together, 
following the sun around. But we differ 
from the fellow in the song. We’re never 
blue! No, Sir! P.A. and I joined hands 
when linen dusters were standard equipment 
for the Sunday drive. I’m still broadcasting 
my prescription for pipe-joy. 

I like to lift the hatch on a tidy red tin 
and treat my detector to that Prince Albert 
aroma. Then I light up. . .. Cool as the click 





—no other tobacco 


J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Winston-Salem, N. (¢ 
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RINGE ALBERT 








of a taxi-meter. Sweet as the words: “This 
ride’s on me.” Mild and long-burning, with 
a rich, full-bodied flavor that’s just great! 
From the first pull after the bacon-and- 
coffee till the house-slipper kick-off at the 
end of the day, P. A. hands me plenty of 
silver-lined smoke-clouds. No matter what 
your present program, pour some of the 
National Joy Smoke into your pipe. Then 


you'll know I’m not just talking words. 





is like it! 
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(Continued from Page 84) 
your champagne,” he laughed encourag- 
ingly. ‘“‘No heel taps now, as we used to 
say in the old days. Down she goes! 

The roll-top desk seemed a little hard to 
lift. The big man turned his head away 
slightly. That was the reason he did not 
see Peter pour the wine, swiftly and noise- 
lessly, into the tall brass receptacle at his 
knee. When he did look he was pleased to 
observe that the winner of the evening had 
his head back, the empty glass to his lips. 
It apparently took some searching —two or 
three minutes; perhaps more -to find what 
the big man was looking for, but at last he 
extracted a photograph and brushed it off 
with his sleeve, taking his time over it. 

“This little horse won a pile of money.” 
He paused, cast a furtive, frowning glance 
in Peter’s direction, and continued, half 
murmuring: ‘‘His color is chestnut red; 
really you could call it red. Photo doesn’t 
do him justice. No. No.” He apparently 
was studying the picture as if he had never 
seen it before. ‘‘ Doesn't do him justice at 
all.” The big man mumbled something 
more. The truth was he was swearing 
volubly under his breath. 

Peter extended his hand. Mr. Kear- 
ney—he had decided that Kearney was his 
name-——now sat down very slowly and 
quietly opposite him. As he handed over 
the faded print he looked directly and 
searchingly at Peter’s eyes. His expression 
conveyed a certain perplexity, if not exas- 
peration. Peter saw a horse with a jockey 
on his back, a garland of flowers round his 
neck, and someone holding the horse’s 
bridle. 

“That’s me,” said his host gruffly, 
pointing with a crooked forefinger——‘‘ that’s 
me about to lead him out.” As he slowly 
spoke he filled Peter’s glass again. There 
was quite a long pause. ‘“‘ Now I'll tell you 
who my nephew is-—my sister’s son, you 
know--my-—-er-—-my youngest sister.””’ He 
leaned forward and softly whispered the 
name of one of the most famous halfbacks 
in the country, and then, continuing the 
forced whisper insinuatingly: ‘“ You’ll drink 
his health, like a good sport. Wish I could 
join you. Here goes now!” He lifted 
Peter’s drink and held it out to him. 

Peter was getting bored. It was news to 
him that this particular football player had 
ever been to Purdue. In accepting the 
hospitality of the house and staying as long 
as he had, he felt he had done as much as 
politeness required. In sampling the corked 
champagne and tackling the South Amer- 
ican quail he had done more. Mr. Kearney 
was getting on his nerves; he’d had enough 
of him. As he took the extended glass it 
was on the tip of his tongue to express his 
thanks and urge his own departure. Just 
then there came a knocking on the door. 
It was the kind of knocking that is made 
with the back of a person’s finger nails. 
Mr. Kearney scowled. The light tattoo 
persisted; the big man rose. 

“Well, how goes it?’”’ someone whis- 
pered huskily into the room. “All right?”’ 

‘‘Fine,”’ replied the proprietor of the 
house heartily, but in a low, confidential 
tone. Then, as if to explain the hoarse 
whisper, he went on: “ You’d better take 

something for that cold of yours. Mr. W is 
going to leave in a few minutes. Going to 
send him home in the car. John come?” 
Something like Saint Vitus’ dance was af- 
fecting Mr. Kearney’s left eye. 

‘Guess he’s detained,” replied the hoarse 
voice more loudly. “I'll go and see.” 
However, the speaker still lingered. Mr. 
Kearney stepped out into the hall, half 
closing the door; more whispering followed. 

While all this was going on, Peter poured 
the wine into the spittoon again; he won- 
dered if they had heard him. 

“T’d just proposed a toast,” began the 
unctuous, oily voice with the ponderous 
smile back in it again, “and ” Mr. 
Kearney, standing with his hand on the 
door knob, looked over his shoulder into 
the room. 

‘“‘T drank it all alone,” interrupted Peter, 
waving the large empty glass by the stem; 
‘and now I think I'll ” He was about 
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to rise when he felt two heavy hands on } 
shoulders. 


‘You sit here and make yourself at 


home. I'll come back in a moment. Please 
allow me the honor of taking you down t 
the door myself. Just rest easy nly 


second — back r ght away In his effort to 

be easy and reassuring, Mr. Kearney had 
introduced an almost soporific note into 
his lower register: ‘‘ Back right away 

There was the sound of another whisper 
and the door closed Peter thought th 
he distinctly heard a click this time, but it 
didn’t mean much to him just then. He 
didn’t wish to appear ungrateful, but he 
drew a half-irritated, impatient breath and 
poured the whole bottle into the brass re- 
ceptacle. That settled that! He wanted 
to go home, he wanted to go to bed, he 
wanted to count his money and get it into 
the bank as soon as possible. Such a sum 
opened up actual vistas of imagination 
that he never thought he could indulge in 
except in dreams. He had nothing to 
worry about now. Florida or perhaps 
Europe this coming winter if he could get 
off, a little car, or a small motorboat of his 
own—oh, lots of things. 

He'd tell Sylvia, of course—he usually 
told her everything. He'd tell her at din- 
ner that very evening; he generally sat 
next to her. She—well, that opened up 
another line of thought. His heart beat 
faster. There came in the tempting, alluring 
picture and certain other heretofore im- 
possibilities. But coming down to the con- 
crete, bed seemed to tempt him most. He 
didn’t feel very well; there was a taste in 
his mouth that reminded him of the time 
when a dentist had filled an aching tooth 
with something on cotton to stop the pain. 
There was a numb yet tingling feeling at 
his elbows and little fingers; his lips were 
stiff and his eyelids heavy. Too much 
nerve strain probably. When he got to his 
room he would call up his office-—— Peter was 
in a broker's office—and tell them he 
couldn’t get there today — indigestion, cold, 
or something. Oh, you nice little 
bed! His head nodded. 

Then suddenly he remembered that, be- 
sides having to go out to dinner and to the 
play that night, he was to lunch with his 
Uncle Peter at his apartments at one 
o’clock. Well, he could make it. A walk in 
the open air and he probably would feel 
better. Never mind about that car. Most 
likely, if he found he didn’t care to walk, he 
could pick up a taxi on Columbus Avenue. 
Anyhow, the big evening—or the big morn- 
ing, to be more exact—was over. His head 
nodded again. Peter, with a start and a 
gasp, looked at his watch. 

His insistent old bore of a host was tak- 
ing his time about returning. Throwing off 
the feeling of drowsiness, Peter attempted 
to rise and fell back, then he slowly pushed 
himself to his feet. He felt somewhat per- 
turbed and very uncomfortable. 

Hullo! What was the matter with him? 
If he had not grasped the back of the chair 
he would have gone forward on his face. 
Peter had been something of a lightweight 
boxer in college; it was just as if he had re- 
ceived a hard one on the button—the point 
of his jaw. Heshook his head; that cleared 
it a little. But something was all wrong. 
Instinctively he started, or better, lurched 
toward the door and grasped the brass 
knob; it refused to open. 

There was no mistaking the sudden fact 
revealed to him—he was locked in! 

Up his spine came welling a succession of 
nasty little shivers; he tried to stop them. 
He knew that he must not give way to the 
temptation to sit down again and that it 
was up to him to keep cool and think it out. 
The taste’in his mouth and the smell of the 
room began to tell him something. Then he 
hadit. Hehadit! That wine was drugged 
that was the matter with him. Of all the 
simple fools he was the worst! He 

Steady now! Someone was coming down 
the hall. 

Peter backed away just as the door 
opened suddenly. Three figures stood 
there Mr. Kearney, the pale-faced, heavy- 
jowled person, and the broad-shouldered 
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man who had worn the green shade At 
first no one said anything, then Mr. Ke 
ney spoke uj 

‘Wel . he exclaimed and astor 
ment seemed genuine Didn't know 
what you'd gone to sleep on me. Sorry I'v« 
been so long, Mr. W 

“I I think I'll go home faltered Pete 
drawing a breat} Never mind about the 

ir or anything. I'll wa et me 
Not feeling very well 

As he spoke he stepped out into the 
his legs felt queer, his feet seemed t 
gone asleey Standing aside, they made 
way for him; he noticed that the or 
seemed to he coming from the irye rY 
and that was not very bright With one 
hand feeling along the wall, he passed ahead 
of them toward the sta rs, then ne eard 
whispering behind him and the wo Ne 
no, no,” pronounced hars} 

All the lights were out on the lower floor 


+ 


down there it was piten dark i here ime 
a heavy grasp on his elbow and Mr. Kear 
ney joined him. The other two were close 
at his heels. 

**Come in here,"’ muttered the proprietor, 
turning him into the gaming room. “* There’ 
something I've got to tell you.” 

As he was being urged forward, Peter 
noticed another figure leaning against the 
stair rail. In the dim light he made it out 
to be that of the big negro doorkeeper. He 
did not have on his white jacket; he was 
clad in a sweater and held a cap in his hand 
On the banister beside him were Peter's 





own overcoat and hat. From the pit of his 
stomach up his spine to the back of his ears 
came the curious sensations, much stronger 
than before—waves of them —growing, 
growing. Fear—breath-stopping fear! 

The gray-haired man spoke on very 
gruffily, hauling Peter very close to him: 
“*This place is—is being watched. There's 
three bulls —-cops—down in front. One of 
them’s looking through the window.”’ The 
only things that the cop could have seen, 
even with the lights turned up, would have 
been a center table and a bedraggled sofa, 
but that didn’t make any difference. ‘‘We 
can't let you go out,”’ growled the big 
gambler—‘‘not just now. We're lying low! 
Do you get me?” His face was scowling; 
his grasp tightened as he finished 

Peter got him plainly enough. They did 
not intend to let him go. No, not alive and 
with all that money on him. Never in the 
world! Cold shivers went over him again 
from head to foot It was all horrible, 
devilishly unbelievable. 

Mr. Kearney, as he ended speaking, gave 
a sign with his head to the two others; they 
pulled the cloth covering off the roulette 
table. The heavy-jowled man picked out 
the little ball and gave the wheel a spin. 
He did it just as if he wanted to make sure 
the thing would work Mr. Kearney 
passed his free hand over Peter's hips and 
the back of his coat; then he released the 
hold on his arm 

Peter’s eyelids were quivering; his lips 
and tongue were stiff; he could not have 
formed a word. His hands felt numb; his 
knees were shaking. Were they going to 
give him achance? Or were they just hold 
ing him there until 

The big man touched his shoulder and 
pointed toward the table 

“Twenty-three! Your favorite number 
Mr. W,”’ declared the night-bleached one 

“Fi —five hundred on the black,” fa 
tered Peter thickly at last, gathering him 
self together; and trying to put his hand 
his trousers pocket 

“Five hundred black,” 
Jowl and spun the wheel 

It was red. 

‘*Never mind any chips or money. Ju 
bet the finger, Mr. W. You trust us, we 
trust you.”’ 


The race-track man had dropped 


scow! and had grown almost genial agai 
A long ivory counter was placed on the 
wooden rim that inclosed the numbered 
circle—that was a mere empty formality 

In three rolls Peter lost fifteen hundred 


dollars. The spins were very short each 


Continued on Page 89 
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How Screen Stars 


(ymphast&g 


by wearing a certain 


type of hosiery 


Joan (RAWFORD 


chooses this exquisitely feminine 
all-silk hose with this smart 


Allen-A Heel* 


Those marvelously shaped legs of Joan Craw- 
ford’s. Acknowledged the most perfect in all 
novie-dom. If you knew the infinite pains 
taken in the selection of /er hosiery you 


would never again treat the selection of 


) tl 

For movie stars and directors have discovered 
hat shapeliness of ankle and leg is due, in 
i mall wav, to hosiery. That by wearing a 
certa type hose it 1s possible to make legs 


less perfectly formed than Joan Crawford's 
ictually appear graceful and appealing 


[fo emphasize the symmetry of her legs Miss 
Crawford chooses this new Allen-A Heel style.* 
\ most exquisite creation of sheer chiffon 
Ik from top to toe. Full-fashioned to mold 
closely to ankle and knee, thus enhancing the 


The new Allen-A Heel, which tapers to a 

point above the slipper, gives an alluring 

slenderness to the ankle never before attained 
ls t forces the heel 


And to assure k ny service the stlken foot 1S 


inforced by an extra narrow sole 
ie 


pecial side and top toe guards of fine 
Invisible even when worn with ‘‘cut 
lipy 

You will find chis lovely Allen-A creation at 


all of the newest shades 
k for it by stvle number —3715. Only $1.95 
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| lf your dealer does not carry this 
| mply send us his name—a postcard 
I] »—and we will see that you are 
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Continued from Page 87 
time; hardly more than a dozen revolu- 
tions. Everyone seemed most interested 
and apparently most sympathetic, but 
Peter thought he detected sarcasm in their 
voices. They were jeering at him! He had 
bet on the black the last roll 

** Just popped out of Thirty-two,” ob- 
served Mr. Kearney, yawning. ‘‘That’s 
hard luck. You'd have won.” 

A wild idea came to Peter’s badly jolted 
mind that maybe he might be mistaken 
that, perhaps, this frightful nightmare that 
he seemed to be moving in was all his im- 
agination. He was still cold down his spine, 
still shaky, and had not taken his eyes 
off the board; never watching the wheel 
itself. 

“T—I can’t beat it I’ll quit,’ he mum- 
bled, endeavoring to be casual. With a 
great effort he tried to force a smile. 

“Those bulls still out there?’’ asked Mr 
Kearney without turning. 

“Still thar yet,” replied the colored man 
from the hall; he had never moved. 

““He’s not the kind of a sport to quit 
now,” sneered the man from whose spin- 
ning Peter had made his first winnings. 
He had started chewing a very strong, 
mint-scented gum. ‘“‘Once again, Mr. W. 
All set?’’ The smile he essayed was a worse 
failure than Peter's. It had a leer in it. 
He almost breathed in Peter’s face. 

Mr. Kearney pulled up a stool. “Sit 
down--sit down,” he said shortly. “‘ You'll 
be more comfortable. Now I'll tell you 
what,” he vaunted; “‘I seldom do it, but 
I'll raise the limit for you. One thousand. 
Eh, what? One or two wins and you make 
a killing-—a sure killing.” 

He had to play and he had to lose. It 
was all true; the nightmare was real! He 
didn’t like that last repeated word either. 
But they were giving him a chance; he 
must not show the white feather. Which 
proved that, for all the terror that held him, 
Peter had his nerve with him. He was not 
given to ejaculatory prayer. If he had 
been he would have breathed a fervent one 
that bad luck would attend him and that it 
would come quickly, or that, if there were 
any cops outside, they would immediately 
break in. Nothing in the world, under 
some circumstances, is so welcome a sight 
as blue coats and brass buttons. 

Mr. Kearney had put both forearms 
familiarly on the lone player’s shoulders, 
leaning rather heavily against him. There 
was something hard under his coat, just 
below his left armpit. Peter could feel it; 
he did not have to guess what it was. 

“One thousand on, on the—er—er 
red,’”’ he pronounced. 

It didn’t matter; they could make it any 
color, any part of the board they liked. 
How had he ever beaten it before? His 
forehead and the backs of his hands were 
damp. Would he ever hear that door down- 
stairs close behind him? He was tempted 
to hand out all the money at once, but then 
he concluded that would never do. 

**Single O and the green.” 

They put up another counter; it had a 
lot of ciphers on it. The ball never started 
now until Peter had made his choice. He 
made it simply by pointing. One quick 
spin after another and the debits mounted 
against him swiftly. Would they take his 
lucky piece? Would they compel him to 
sign checks and hold him until they cashed 
them? 

‘“‘Wait a minute, Mr. W. Wait a minute 
now. Just wait.” 

Mr. Kearney, releasing his detaining 
grasp, walked over to the hall entrance and 
whispered something. The colored man 
looked over the banisters and almost im- 
mediately looked back. 

‘‘Them bulls has done gone,” he stated, 
as if speaking by rote. 

Mr. Kearney repeated the words back 
into the room, just as the negro had pro- 
nounced them. There were no policemen 
there; there never had been. It was as 
much as if he had said so! 

‘‘That’s good,” smiled the gum-chewing 
gambler very broadly —‘“‘that’s good!"’ Then 
he added, ‘“‘Cleartrack,Mr.W. . . Want 
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to play any more? We’llstay as long as you 
will.” 

Peter shook his tired aching head and 
said nothing. He repressed a half shudder 
Now what? 

‘Well, let’s see how we stand,” 
Heavy Jow] 

They counted the crumpled bills for him 
as he pulled them out of 
straightening them in neat piles on the 
table. It took not only a little time but it 
took the last greenback in his bill fold to 
meet the exact accounting. At all events, 
they seemed satisfied. The sum was more 
than he had thought. 

When this was done and over with, Peter 
was helped into his coat by someone. The 
big colored man went down and opened 
the door with a sliding of bolts and a clatter 
of chains; he did not say a word 

““Come again, Mr. W.!” called Mr. Kear- 
He had not done 
his guest the promised honor of coming to 
the door; very unsteadily he had swayed 
himself down alone. He was free! 

Rather wabbly as to his legs, his heart 
pounding like a square wheel on a trolley, 
Peter stood on the steps in the cold early 
light. Ve ry slow ly he took four or five long 
breaths of the fresh crisp air before daring 
to descend. Words could not have ex 
pressed his mingled emotions. Almost dom- 
inating the sensations of relief and thank 
fulness at his escape from that awful hell 
was a feeling of bitter anger. That he 
would have liked to hurl a bomb through 
that second-story window with the drawn 
shades goes without saying. But his anger 
was not all against those miserable, slimy, 
smooth-spoken gunmen, murderous figures 
of his living nightmare; it was against him- 
self also. 

He certainly was the original E. Z. Mark! 
As a first-class saphead he was the cat's 
silk tights! Why hadn’t he left when he 
had first started to go? No, why hadn't he 
left when he started the second time? They 
would never have dared to hold him up in 
the crowd. Just too blinking polite —that 
was it! More than nine thousand dollars in 
his pockets at one time and now he had— or 
had he? Yes, he had his lucky twenty- 
dollar gold piece and not another penny. 

By this time he had reached the sidewalk; 
he would have to walk home. Across the 
street opposite an empty building stood a 
small sedan. It was rusty, needed paint 
and had a New Jersey license number half 
hidden in splattered mud. 

On the front seat was an unshaven, 
jailbird-looking person fast asleep. That 
was the car perhaps—the car from which, 
if he had drunk any more of that vile stuff, 
they might have thrown him an uncon- 
scious, or perhaps a Peter gave, a 
shudder; he had read about such things. 
Less than an hour ago he had been sitting 
in that little room with the locked door, 
waiting. Waiting for what? A chill came 
over him, his anger disappeared. 

Swinging round he started somewhat 
unsteadily toward the avenue. No, he 
would never tell a soul of the doings of this 
night--not even Sylvia. If anyone had 
ever been concerned about Peter’s getting 
the bug, that was over with; he was cured. 
But gone were the wonderful dreams, gone 
the beautiful picture, impossible as ever 
were the heretofore impossibilities. 


grunted 





pockets; 


ney over the banisters 


“Bunny Rabbit,” said Sylvia, “‘I wish I 
had sat next to you at dinner last night.”’ 

“So do I,”’ replied Peter. ‘‘Haven’t I 
told you that you ought to sit next to me 
as often as possible? It was your aunt’s 
party! Where was your fine Italian hand?” 

There was no reply to this. They were 
sitting next to each other now in a Subway 
train, bound uptown. Sylvia was one of 
those sensible, young-fellow-my-lad girls 
that would rather use the Subway and arrive 
home in time to dress, than sit alone in her 
family limousine in the Fifth Avenue jam 
and always be late or in a hurry. If she 
wasn’t alone—why, that was a different 
matter—but then, it all depended. Peter 
this time had got on the same train and 
into the same car by accident, which seemed 
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not to be unpleasant all round, as accidents 
go. Their surprised greetings had shown 
that. It was just luck. 

“You went to sleep and squeaked,” ac- 
cused Sylvia after a short pause, going 
back to her opening remark. ‘‘I would 
have pinched you.” 

‘Bored, [ suppose. If you’d been there 
by me I'd have kept awake all right. You 
can't keep on guessing in your sleep.” 

“At the theater afterward, when you 
didn’t have the good fortune to sit next 
to me ; 

“That's truth, but conceited,”’ put in 
Peter. ‘‘Go on.” 

9 you went to sleep again and you 
looked like the very devil.” 

“I didn’t go to sleep there,’’ objected 
Peter. ‘‘I just closed my eyes. It was the 
second time I'd seen that crook play and 
it’s all wrong. A crook’s a crook all the 
time. No one should be polite to ‘em or 
trust ’em. Heroes! You can't make a hero 
of a gambler. There isn’t such a thing as a 
decent or an honest one. They're mur- 
derers and knockout men and they never 
play astraight game. They're dan 2 

“Bunny,” whispered the girl, ‘“‘you’ve 
got hold of my shoulder and this is a Sub- 
way.” 

‘I kept my voice down,” defended Peter. 
“The car isn’t crowded.” 

“No,” returned Sylvia, ‘but the look 
on your face. Do it for me when we get 
home, but not here. Why, my Peter Bunny 
Rabbit!’ The glance she gave him con- 
veyed real admiration, besides abundant 
surprise. 

Peter, with one fist clutched in the other, 
had subsided. At the next station a crowd 
began to get on. 

“See your uncle lately?” asked Sylvia, 
breaking the silence again, though she 
liked Peter’s scowl very much. 

“Saw him yesterday--my birthday. 
What’s your idea in bringing that up?”’ 

‘Forgive me for forgetting it and the 
usual flowers, that’s all. Oh,” she gasped 
suddenly, ‘‘your gold lucky piece! Had 
you lost it?”’ 

‘All but,’”’ replied Peter. ‘‘Thank the 
Lord I hadn’t! He’s a sweet old thing, my 
uncle. He was mighty nice to me; his 
concern’s making a lot of money. 3 afd 
Been a gay one in the long ago, dear old 
bozo. Still loves to dance.” 

Peter’s uncle was just coming fifty-three 
and he considered the present social world 
as very much of his oyster yet. But 
“O te mpora! O mores!” as he might have 
said himself, being given to trite Latin. 

‘*He’s very good looking and dances 
very well. But did he The slim, 
bob-haired, boyish girl with the long, beau- 
tiful silk-clad supports rubbed thumb and 
forefinger together — which suggests exactly 
what she meant when she added: ‘‘How 
about the berries?” 

‘Oh, he gave me the reward of merit 
his check for the two hundred and — er 
well, something more.” 

‘*How about the story? Was it long?” 

“Of course it was long. Don’t remem- 
ber much about it. I went to sleep on him 
there. I’m afraid -my back was to the 
light. I was feeling rather feeble— been up 
a bit late.”’ 

“Much as you remember now —forget 
strange interlude — come across!” 

‘Well, he’d won it out West at roulette 
in a place called Hop-Toad, or Bullfrog, or 
something, away back in the 90’s. Then 
he’d matched himself with it to see if he'd 
buy in on a silver mine or not. It came 
heads and he cleaned up a million. Then he 
quit gambling forever. I told him I'd quit, 


’ 


too, except 

“Except what?’ 

“Except when the presence of ladies 
makes it highly respectable-—half a cent a 
point and all that. I don’t want to be a wet 
smack.” 

‘That lets us in at Monte Carlo, Bunny.” 

Peter’s eyes caught hers were they 
laughing at him? It gave him another 
guess. Sylvia nudged him. 

“Get up and give this lady your seat,” 

he whispered. ‘Be a little gentleman.” 
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“Didn't see her.’’ Peter rose and an 
elderly and rather tired shopper wedged 
herself, with a nod of thanks, into the end 
seat. Peter took hold of the white handle 
over his head. 

After a while more people got on, for they 
were at another station. Peter had been 
going over in his mind the doings of the early 
morning of the day before. He was scowl- 
ing again. Nine thousand dollars! Well, 
that was his secret. Nobody was going 
to call him the names he was calling himself. 
Nine thousand dollars! 

“Did you get away with it, Mr. W?” 

The low-spoken question gave Peter a 
start. He turned and looked into the nar- 
row eyes of the Lizard; he was next to him, 
holding onto the end strap. Peter was in- 
clined to be stiffish with intruding strangers, 
but the interest in those eyes and the sud- 
denness of it all, clicking in with his 
thoughts, disarmed him. Sylvia was not 
looking. 

““Not much,” Peter replied in a low tone, 
gripping the metal support tighter. 

““Don’t mind my talkin’ to you?” 

No one could have told that the Lizard 
was talking at all; he pronounced his 
words out of the side of his mouth without 
moving his lips perceptibly. 

“Certainly not,” returned Peter, with an 
attempt to talk out of the side of his mouth 
also. 

‘‘Saw you leave.”’ Peter looked at his 
sporting companion with wide-open eyes. 
“‘You were in awful bad, bo. You were 
lucky. That crowd was run out of Chicago. 
I was scared for you. I was over across the 
street in a doorway, doin’ the lookout.” 

“Did they see you?” asked Peter. ‘‘ Were 
there any cops there? They told me so.” 

“No. And nobody saw me, neither. 
That ‘Bulls out in front’ is an old racket! 
Not even the gazabo in that car saw me. 
Say, but that was a bad business! But he 
wouldn't have gone far in that car—that 
bird.” 

It was like talking to a ventriloquist. 
Sylvia still was not looking; she was intent 
on the tabloid sheet the elderly woman was 
holding. 

‘‘Why wouldn’t he have gone far?”’ asked 
Peter —he had given a quick little shake to 
his shoulders. 

“The air was let out of both his back 
tires.””. The Lizard gave a downward pull 
to his lips and quivered an eyelid. ‘I 
thought that maybe they’d give you the 
drops -they call it Peter, you know. Five 
or six good big swallows and you’re out 
dead to the world! That was the crookedest 
wheel ever spinned! It went on the fritz 
for a while that’s when you won them 
nine grand, Mr. Williams. Didn’t you see 
me give you the come-aiong as I was goin’ 
out?” 

The use of his name had given the ex- 
winner a start at first. “‘It was mighty 
kind of you. What's your business, if I 
may ask?”’ he inquired softly. ‘‘I don’t 
mean to be fresh, but you seem to know me.”’ 

The Lizard’s two narrow eyes sought 
Bunny's face; it was a nice face, frank and 
undeceitful. 

‘I'm a spotter, if you’re wise to what 
that means —a He mentioned an- 
other name that Peter caught. ‘I called 
up headquarters as soon as I got out an’ 
asked ‘em to send up a coupla strong-arms, 
but they was all out some place else with 
the axes that night. Nothin’ doin’.”” He 
leaned a little closer. ‘‘Never go to them 
places alone, Mr. Williams. . . . I got 
your name off them checks. If you 
do, leave early. The last horse never 
wins. . . . I'm gettin’ off here. : 
Read this evening’s papers. You'll get a 
real kick. They got what was comin’ to 
‘em. So long!” 

Peter nodded a farewell; then he looked 
down, expecting to see a pair of inquiring 
gray eyes. But something else he saw at- 
tracted his attention and his own blue ones 
grew wide and then wider. 

Sylvia nudged him with one of her silken 
knees and said something, but he paid no 
attention; his gaze was fastened on the 
tabloid sheet that the woman in the corner 
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was now holding on her lap. The heading 
ran: RAID ON HIGH-CLASS GAMBLING 
HELL NEAR COLUMBUS AVENUE. WELL- 
KNOWN CHICAGO CROOKS CAUGHT. And 
there were pictures! 

‘IT was asking,”’ repeated Sylvia, “‘who 
was your little friend. Funny-looking egg.” 

‘“‘He wasn’t an egg,” replied Peter. “He 
told me he was a pigeon.” 

This had Sylvia guessing for a minute. 
She looked up at him, perplexed. Peter was 
still fascinated by the tabloid and he was 
grinning. He would like to have seen that 
raid. Would like to have been there, for 
that matter. Being caught in a raid was 
more or less of a lark nowadays; they 
always let you go unless you were a waiter 
or a proprietor. Nine thousand dollars! 
Then Peter’s face grew very sober; he 
drew a great, thankful sigh. He was alive 
and it had been a great adventure. But 
never again! Not for him! 

“Bunny,” whispered Sylvia, giving his 
coat a pull this time and beckoning him to 
bend down, ‘‘you need someone to look 
after you. Stop off at the apartment. 
Here’s our station. No use trying 
to hide it, you've got something to tell me, 
haven’t you? Tell the truth like a good 
little rabbit.” 

“Yes,” nodded Peter, ‘‘I have.’ Peter’s 
uncle had offered to take him in as a 
junior partner next year; no reason why he 
shouldn’t tell her that. And Well, it 
opened up certain big vistas. It might 
even He put his finger in the fob- 
watch pocket. The lucky piece was there, 
for his uncle had handed it back to him 
It gave him a lot of courage. . . . Oh, 
you lucky piece, do your work! 

Peter did not speak those words out loud, 
but they were in his thoughts as he took 
hold of Sylvia’s arm to help her through the 
crowd. Her big gray eyes were glistening; 
she responded gently to the pressure of 
Peter’s hand. He could feel her heart 
going as fast as his own. 


Peter’s Uncle Peter had finished dressing 
for dinner and had just given a very well- 
satisfied glance at his spruce figure in the 
glass when his telephone rang. 

“Hello!” said he. Then he recognized 
Peter’s voice. “Yes, I can hear you very 
plainly. What are youdoing? . . . Yes, 1 
can hear a faint tapping. What’s this all 
about? It’s your lucky piece! . . . 
What do you mean? Stand a little 
closer. What are you trying to say?” 

Then he heard a musical laugh and an- 
other voice began to take up the conversa- 
tion. But it’s really better to listen to both 
ends of the line. 

“This is Sylvia talking now.” 

‘‘Why, hello, Sylvia! Peter up there?” 

“Yes, he was knocking on the receiver 
with that gold piece you gave him. We're 
engaged!” 

‘‘Well, well, well! That’s fine! I had 
always rather hoped that he My 
dear, I think he’s the I told him it 
would bring him luck. You know, there’s 
a story attached to that gold piece. 

Oh, he has, has he? Well, well!” 

‘I think it’s a perfectly wonderful story,” 
thrilled Sylvia. ‘‘I’m glad you think he’s 
lucky.” 

At this moment she and Peter were hold- 
ing the shining double eagle together — that 
is, they both were holding it. 

“Tl think you’re a darling peach of an 
uncle,”’ went on Sylvia, after a pause in 
which a sudden little laugh figured. ‘‘See 
you soon! Can you get this?” 

There followed a sound often trans- 
mitted over the telephone. 

Peter’s uncle put down the receiver with 
a sigh of pleasure. Fortunate young scamp, 
that nephew of his. He had enterprise 
that boy! Hadn’t lost any time. But he 
could have told the story of the gold piece 
much better himself. 

Perhaps Sylvia might not have thought 
the story so exciting as the one Peter told, 
nor would she have shivered while she 
listened. Well, there are all kinds of luck, 
and even the good may have a superlative 
degree. 
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One Billion 


Dollars 
,* & c 
+ on an observant 


economist asserts, spend a bil- 
lion dollars every year on some- 
thing they don’t get, and have 
no chance of getting. They 
spend it paying more than they 
need because they are ashamed 
to pay less for fear of what 
others may think. A_ billion 
dollars wasted on False Pride. 


Are you paying a part of the 
nation’s heaviest luxury tax in 
the cigars you buy ? Is false pride 
taxing you when you smoke? 


Think this over: Tens of 
thousands of men are paying 
5 cents for their cigars, and will 
pay no more. They are men of 
all incomes—from men to whom 
price means saving—to men to 
whom it means value. 

So why pay more? Secure a 
few Wm. Penns at your dealer’s 

compare their flavor and aro- 
ma with any other cigar—and 
ask yourself what paying more 


than 5 cents nets you. 


yl. 


Penn 


5 Cents 
A Good Cigar 


- 
36,000,000 increase iN 1927 
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> a-way with me 


Tune in on the Oldsmobile Radio Hour of the 
otors Pamily Party, next Monday 
‘May 4th, broadcast over: 


WEAP Washington WRC 
WEEI Buffalo WGR 
WTIC Pittsburgh WCAE 
WIJAR Cleveland WTAM 


WTAG Detroit wwi 
WCSH Cincinnati WSAI 
WLIT St. Louis KSD 
WGN Dallas WFAA 
WwCocco Louisville WHAS 
WT! Nashville WSM 

Wwoc Memphis WMC 
WHO Atlanta WSB 
wow Charlotte WBT 


WDAP Jacksonville WIAX 
KVOO Schenectady WGY 
K PR San Antonio. .WOAI 


Eastern Standard Time 
0) Central Standard Time 


ected by “In My Merry Oldsmo- 


e'sanew wave of popularity for 


s perennial favorite. Want a copy? Ask 


vhile dealer for one. Try it on 


—and try an Oldsmobile on the road 
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Let its quietness, smoothness, power, 
and handling ease, confirm itas * ¢ 


THE FINE CAR 
OF LOW PRICE 


LDSMOBILE 


PROD U BENERA L 
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HE minute you step into it 

you get the fine-car feeling. 
And the minute you drive it you 
get that fine car thrill. 


First the quietness .. . next the 


smoothness . then the swift 
acceleration . . . the response of 
great power... instant easy con- 
trol . . . effortless steering . 


prompt but smooth braking— 


Mile after mile your enthusiasm 
grows. Everything about it re- 
minds you of fine expensive cars. 
As a matter of fact, fine-car en- 
gineering did produce this new 


Oldsmobile Six. 


Only fine car standards would 
specify a chassis cushioned with 
rubber wherever cushioning 
should go; a body beaded with 
fabric where metal would other- 
wise meet metal; a sound-deaden- 
ing insulation between you and 
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the floor to produce a silenced in- 


terior. Thisexplains its quietness. 


Only fine-car objectives could 
bring about such an achievement 
as Oldsmobile’s high-compression 
engine with the new cylinder 
head developed in General Motors 
This is 


power 


Research Laboratories. 


what smooths out the 
flow and develops 55 horsepower 


without the use of special fuel. 


Only fine-car engineering skill 
could produce such easy starting, 
such easy steering, such easy posi- 
tive four-wheel brakes. 

Fine-car experience shows in 
every line and detail of the new 
bodies by Fisher artist-engineers. 
Fine-car traditions are expressed 
in the luxury of finish and ap- 
pointments. 

Fine-car dictates are convincing- 
ly met in such unusual standard 


ay i j ¢ \ 
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equipment as four Lovejoy hy 
draulic shock absorbers, vertical 
radiator shutters, temperature 
and gas gauges on instrument 
panel, and so on—yes, there are 
many others, all standard equip- 


ment in this “‘six’’ at $925. 


You’ve been hearing a lot about 
this ‘‘Fine Car of Low Price.”’ 


You’ve heard that it’s just as 
good as it looks—and you know 
how good that is, but maybe you 
haven’t realized the full signifi- 


cance of such lavish praise. 


So come put this car to your own 


tests. Match its appearance, its 
comfort, its performance against 


those of any car of any price. 

Let your own experience prove 
the reasons why more and more 
buvers are choosing Oldsmobile. 


Come take a drive! 


WE | 
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New, Larger High Compress 
Engine » Rubber ( ushioned Mounts 
Crankcase Ventilation; Fuel Pun 
Oil Filter; Air Cleaner; Ce fro 
Cooling System; Pressure Lubrication 
Thermostatic Charging Covitrol; Fi 
Automatic Spark Cont Raul 
Core Clutch; New Super-Rugged l 
suung Frame; New Special Sj 
Four Lovejoy Hydraulic Shock Abs 
ers; Steering Wheel Cont) of T 
Beam Headlights ; Temp TI 
mometer and Cas e Ga on 
strument Panel; Four-Wl | Brak 
17 1l-inches On ll; St iced Int 
V-V Winds ld; Semi-Bullet H 
lights; Sweeping Full-Crown fF le 
Chromium Plati Instru t Pa 
ith Indirectly Illuminated Instr 
ments under One Gla 28 x $.25 Tk 
loon Tire Vertical Shutter R 
ator; Rear View Mirror; Traffic I 
Rubber-Cushioned Bumps 
Front and Rear 
rWO-DOOR SEDAN 
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I thir t em are awfully pretty, 
t . 
Not the ! u're used to, thoug! 
L} r it iperiority pleased 
Hele re I ec agalr ery mysteri- 
4 4 I ; | 
How i ppen to come to this 
aumy V Mr. Montgomery asked 
ind the ir ence of the smile 
()r the i ed me ud 
Ar : ] ight i like to do some 
mir ‘ :That’s the way with me too.’ 
Lo Minnie kept Helen from agree- 
ng orally But she smiled, and again her 
sm “ r ate 1 ‘You can’t fool 
me Mr. Montgomery went or ‘I know 
Park Avenue when I see it. How about a 
She saw that he was asking her to dance. 
He danced beaut ly She watched her- 
elf and him in the mirrors. He held her as 
though to do so were to be intrusted with 
ome it tely precious thing which only 
incont pride forced him to exhibit. 
Mr. Montgomery was observing their ap- 
peara’r t 
Some difference between you and these 
quare t litt Rachels,” he said. ‘I'll 
et y e the only one in the room who 
tarted out with gold hair. Or if they did, 
they n ed around with it so much 





ght weil be peroxide from the 
ilond Helen had been tempted re- 
add just a tinge of copper to her 
Maybe she wasn’t glad now that 


with dark eyes, too— brown pansy 


et you're ist home from board- 


haven't been hanging around ve 





1,’ she told him. She was, too 
r et 
io} lo with yourself? Just 
it Ls 
“i ida i ) 
t t tl ng ye 1 can’t do 
I mes across with all 
want. But don’t you ever get 
\ [ get | ed 
i { Ku gy “ | 
‘ i If « when they 
\ t veren tsureto come 
t M Montgomery 
idances and tea 
+ , t Heler rhed 
weren t bored 
l en y 1 are 
] tne ne t { 


é ‘ ne 
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SILVER 


Continued 


‘Maybe.” 

‘Say, when will I see you again 
‘I don’t know 

‘Well, I've got to. Will you come to tea 


7h) 


some place with me Sunday? 
She considered the proposition. ad a 
she agreed at last 
‘Shall we make it the 
“All right 
‘*Where shall I stop for you 
‘I'll meet you there.”’ And then, in case 
he should think that was odd: ‘‘I don’t 


have to be stopped for, and things. I’m 





laza?’ 


yo 





modern ss 

‘What time? About half-past four?” 

‘All right.” 

Then she had gone into the room where 
the girls had left their coats and cowered 
there. Minnie had come in looking for her 

‘Say, Helen, what’s the matter with you? 
I got worried.” 

“T’ve got a headache.” 

‘*Honest? 

“Honest.” 

“That Montgomery man didn’t get fresh, 
did he?”’ 

“Ne. 

‘“‘They hadn’t any business asking a stiff 
shirt like that. What does he want with a 
lot of working girls? Didn't he get fresh, 








really? 

‘*Not a bit.” 

“T thought maybe he had and you told 
him where to get off, and that was why he 
left.”’ 

“‘Did he leave?”’ 

“Right after you danced together. You 
came in here and then he ran for his hat and 
coat so fast he almost knocked me down. I 
got scared maybe you were upset and cry 
ing. Why don’t you come out and try some 
of the salad? Honest, it’s elegant. It’s 
veal, but it tastes just like chicken.”’ 

Helen Pegram was not tempted somehow. 
The luxury of Mr. Montgomery’s vision of 
her had affected her in a strange way. 

**No, I guess I'll go on home, if you don’t 
mind. I’ve got this headache. I’ve had a 
lovely time though.’ 

She put on the gray coat and the terrible 
hat she'd thought was all right in Mumford 
Well, she wasn't going to have to wear them 
much longer. She'd saved up a hundred 


dollars and she knew just what she was 


yoing to get 


hes! How 


no intention otf 


she hated galoshes But 


Galos 


spoiling her satin 


sloshing around in the mud. Out- 





side the door she had an awful fright For 
there stood Mr. Mon gomery, leaning on 
his stick. 

He glanced at her and she thought she 
was gone, but he didn’t speak. Then she 
knew that he hadn’t recognized her. She 
ran for the Subway, however, in the fear 


omething familiar about 





ily 

her back, chase after and make sure of her 
She was not comfortable until her local 
pu led out 

By Sunday she had her new costume com 
piete Miss Burgess had trusted her for 
fifty dollars on her future 
and are were lilac be 
eyebrow hat hadn't any I 
tuck but such a distinguished tuck! 


‘How long did you stay the other night 


e inguired of Mr. Montgomery, to make 














ire he hadn’t suspected the figure that 
New away trom him 
‘Tle ust about when you did,” he an 
wered. ‘‘How did 3 get off, anyway? 
You must have had town car parked 
ind the corner 
He 41d itt but Helen had had 
time to wo nto the role he had given her 
We was all she said gut the syila 
€ is } nounced, meant Is there any 
thing so surprising about that 
I still don’t get why you were at that 
urt he told her. Again she resorted to 
her mysterious smile. ‘‘ You cer look 





i today,’’ was his next 
emark ‘Whose mode is that, 


t’s a Jeanette. Do you like it 


Ke a Cer ed check 


anyway 
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from Page 7 


“Dol? 
put on the side would be enough to get me 
Do you know, I was scared to death for fear 
you wouldn’t meet me?” 

“T told you I would.” 

“But somebody might havestopped you.” 

““Nobody stops me. I do exactly what I 
want 


Say, just the way that piping is 


Fatal sentence. 
Do you know, I don’t even know your 
name, outside of just Pegram,” he asked 
‘That's nice, isn’t it?” 
“No. There’s no Pegram in the telephone 
book, but there are two in the Social Regis 
ter. Are you one of those’ 
“‘T’'m the old man with the beard,” s 
replied 
She was glad the movie magazines said so 
much about the lure of mystery. She had 
kept mystery about her always with Mr. 
Montgomery. Judas priest! she’d had to. A 
lot Mr. Montgomery would have thought 
about her if he’d seen Mrs. Gillgallen’s 
boarding house and her and Minnie Coffin 
battling the Subway rush twice a day, or 
any of the other tableaux which made up 


7) 





her life in fact. 

She had worn the black chiffon dancing 
frock again the one night she dined with 
him and went to the theater 

Subtly, ly, she’d inquired 
“Do you like this?” so that he would 
think she’d forgotten he’d ever seen it. 

Maybe Mr. Montgomery had, but he had 
not spared what would have been for her a 
delightful illusion 

“Yes,” he said. ‘‘You wore it at that 
Jolly Hour dance, you know.” 

It was not soextraordinary that sheshould 
wear the lilac beige twice more to tea, and 





ever so sul 


she had done so, but she simply didn’t dare 
go to dinner with him again. She hadn't 
another respectable rag, and she hadn't 
worked off all of the fifty dol 

It was to dinner that he always asked her 
now. 
down-and-drag-'em-out dress, and S. Otis 
Montgomery was hers. Mr. Montgomery 
who wore dinner clothes every single eve 
at on Sun- 





s yet 


One dress—one really knock-’em- 


ning, and amorning coat and silk h 
days. Mr. Montgomery who was engaged 
in some business of which he could say: 
‘Well 


this week, 


profits have been pretty handsome 


terrapin 
we make 
He had 
udden shy 
‘I’ve got 
work up 
maybe 


be no next time 





Perhaps she was not exac 
My Montgomery ust d: 


But she had read a pretty deep article in a 





+ 


movie magazine once which explained that 


sort of thing There was the romance of 
youth, it had said, and the romance of am 
pitior 

The romance of yout! had died for Helen 





dqaoomed to an untimely end 


Helen hated Ed Peg 





a Savage and economical s 





crumbs and the frosting that were left on 


the plate 





Miss Burgess g for he 

**Helen, dear said, I 
nave somet! ne you. Old 
Mrs. Wither that she 
doesn't like the the ot! 
day It was onl) that I'd 
have you go around and see if you couldn't 
suggest some alterations that I could calm 
her dowr 

‘Where does she live?”’ Helen asked in a 
discouraged ( r 

Atthe Pler enue 

Go up and kid t l you? 
ell her it’s not i mere 
i | xty- five ght 
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Pin up the skirt a little. I} 


ing a mistake when I advised her against 
having it sixteen inches fror he floo 
She had a well-turned ankle back in the 
eightie . 


‘T’ll go right over,’’ Helen said 

A bout with old Mrs. Witherspoon wa 
ust what she needed to make her day con 
plete, but she wanted to please Miss Burge 


not only from policy but from gratitude, 


Miss Burgess divined it, hov 
“Don’t look so glum,” 
‘“*Maybe she'll slip you five or ten doliars 
I’ve known such things to happen I 


‘t send you to her 





Miss Pegram buttoned the blond sati1 
jacket she had made to disguise it, over he: 
black shop dress and put on the lilac beige 
coat and hat 


It was a fine crisp day. The air was so 


brilliant it seemed to have particles of mic 
in it. Bathed therein, New \ was ex 
citingly beautifu 

And yet life in New York was not what 
Helen Pegram had hoped it might be 


What had she honed for, she wondered 
oxcitement, anyway; 


beautiful; distressing incidents, perhay 
but at least thrilling one 


, , : 
New York had proved dull and ever so 








lonely. People took it for granted that she 
was the chill statue she appeared to be, 
and didn’t seem very much interested. Ab 
solutely the only tl ng that had happened 
to her was the business of Mr. Montgom« 


And look how that had turned out You 


couldn't be very depresse ich a da 
though 

‘Just another dream gone Helen sa 
to herself. That was the way Ja ritherage 
had met the failure of | eight-n n 


dollar Super Jewel Special Production. If 


he could be brave about that, He en guessed 
she could be brave too t notner 
dream gone 

Old Mrs. Witherspoon was rest Ove 


the house telephone her maid asked M 











tral chairs oO yite the ade ‘ \r 
mind Wa Zz itne l ) e the 
people who ca r ur the 
m nh peo ted ver me t 
neavy K tieé t t iled 
walking sticl qagowayers pulllr the 
furs and being ve yra jus t e dapper 
erk, anxious to be ed ‘ old 
ladies can pe 
Could you look m e¢ n 
daughter left the ke | , mucl 
You alwa ok out for n ( 
tnis I te 
Che most excit i ire VeEVE \ 
ta yung woman in chartre 
i great atc! able i ] er ne 
My mail come yet—Mrs. Quentin 
I’ve forgotten the mber of 
Numbe 848, M D N 
‘When is the next de 
M Quentin Duchard \ namé 
Helen had heard—as who! t lr j 
Vail Robertsor ne 1 bee ( on 
thought she was going 7 is r t 
duke, but she 1 made a re \me ir 
ove match instead. It was Miss Burge 
boast that when the famous M Duchard 
ought the Ame i she bought at 
Bensor it e Heler 1 bee there 
Hele ge and a it he eight, Mrs 
Duchard wast » beaut il as Heler it 
there was a tain go-to-he mething 
about he Helen didn’t w rT hat the 
duke had bee broken-hearted and had 
tried to commit suicide 


Continued on Page 99 
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The name Century attached to the new Hupmobile Eight 
is overflowing with meaning. For this car is truly the embodi- 
ment of all the motor car progress achieved by this Twentieth 











Century. In power and speed, it affords you the superlative 
smoothness of the straight eight as an engineering type and 
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of Hupmobile in particular. Its strength lies in the stamina 
and soundness which Hupmobile builds so well. In style, 
it presents a creation so new in its beauty and in the har- 
mony of its ensemble that it will prove the goal of all cars 
which would seek to compare with it in modern attractiveness. 


THE CENTURY 125 
EIGHT has all the 
advanced engineering 
features, the refine 

ments and luxury of 
the new Century Eight 
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It is the skin-irritation 

caused by hydrolysis that 

is responsible for most 
after-shaving smart. 


Hydrolysis is the scientific name for the 
process through which free alkali is re- 
leased when soap is dissolved in water. 
All soap—and this includes shaving 
soaps—is made with caustic soda or 
caustic potash (lye). As long as this 
caustic constituent is combined in the 
soap it is harmless, but when water is 
added a part of the soap “hydrolyzes,” 
forming free alkali. This alkali, so liber- 
ated, in combination with the action of 


the soap, causes irritation. 
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Every man knows that there are 
many factors that have real bearing 
upon the enjoyment of a shave—the 
edge of the razor, the texture of the 
skin, the sureness of the hand. 

But his shaving cream is also of the 
utmost importance. And, with regard 
to shaving cream, here are facts worth 
any man’s consideration. 

Because in Squibb’s Shaving Cream 
hydrolysis 1s controlled, you need no 
longer suffer from the skin-irritation it 
causes. And, that this irritation is very 
real is proved every time you shave 
when your face issunburned orchapped. 

More! Squibb’s Shaving Cream con- 
tains certain ingredients that make it 
truly emollient. It is actually beneficial 


Ow easy it is to shave 
when you control hydrolysis 


to your skin. It does away with 
any need for lotions or hot applica- 
tions, or any of the methods used to try 
to soothe the skin. That is because 
Squibb’s leaves the face smooth, supple 
and refreshed. 

Give Squibb’s Shaving Cream a 
trial. You'll find it a wonderful beard- 
softener. It lathers richly and quickly 
and rinses off easily. Men who should 
shave twice a day will no longer avoid 
doing so. 

Squibb’s gives a wonderful shave in 
cold water as well as hot. And it’s a 
fine shampoo, too. It never changes 
its consistency. Truly, it’s like every 
other Squibb Product—the finest that 


can be made. ( 


A SHAVING CREAM BY SQUIBB 








Beneficial to the skin— 
no rubbing is required 
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Your druggist will give you a 4g0c tube of § 
for 30c on receipt of this coupon. If, f 
pon and 30c to E. R 


supply yi mau the 


you a full-si ibe in return 
Name 


Address 
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Vv 


appr 





1 couy 
| Box 1215, City Hall, New York City, and we 


THIS COUPON IS WORTH  10¢ 


s Shaving ( 
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Continued from Page 94 

In comparison to Mrs. Duchard, ever 
Alison Thayer, the creamy temptress ol 
the screen, who came to ask, ever so tempt 
ir rly, if there was not just one little letter 
for her, seemed somewhat mild 

Miss Pegram!”’ 
ell boy who had called her name said: 
» you Miss Pegram 
‘Yos.” 
‘Mrs. Witherspoon says come right up 


to Room 618 


Helen jumped and the 





Mrs. Witherspoon had a permanent suite 
nipotentiary She had had 
for herself. An 


century marquis might have commanded 





decor eighteenth- 


aenti 


al apartments for the sixteen-year- 
old bride to come to him from the convent 
of Fontevrault. Turquoise and coral and 
gold, they hung above the hard, efficient 


city Paintings of roses and rose-colored 





bloomed from fluted frames on their 
walls 

The light was tempered through peach- 
tinted gauze in the boudoir into whicl 
Helen was shown. A great dressing table 
bore golden jars and flacons and mysterious 


delicate instruments which might have beer 





a surgeon’s or an engineer’s. Deep gold- 
embellished chairs offered their passionate 
A great couch seemed to cry 


for the imprint of loveliness 


embraces. 





Rising from it was Mrs. Witherspoon. 


She might have been sixty-five, as Miss 
, 


surgess had said, but she looked nearer 


eighty, with her rheumy eyes and a stringy 





havoc where must have rippled once a 
splendid fall of double chins 

She was dressed in a negligee which had 
peer designed lor nog 0d purpose ar d her 
slatty arms emerged from its lace unpleas- 


bones An old, 





antly like their essent 
badly painted, nerve-racked woman, only 
one thing kept her from being a pathet 
figure. It was the fact that Mrs. Wither 
spoon insisted upon being pathetic.. Her 
_ 2 

little whiny voice perpetually sought sym- 
pathy and more sympathy. It was the only 
thing in life she wanted. And before her 
aimost menacing pursuit, sympathy re- 
treated, growing clearer of vision with 
every footstep, and more resentful. 

‘Oh, Miss Pegram,’’ Mrs. Witherspoor 
keened, ‘I’m so disappointed in my little 
dress! I thought I was going to get such 
omfort out of it, but when I tried it on I 
could have cried. It hasn’t any style at all. 
] bought it and I suppose I'll have to keep 
t, but I don’t know that I shall ever want 
to go DacK to Benson's again 

“Un, I'm sO sorry, Mrs Witherspoor 

‘If only it hadn’t come today of all days. 
I'd had one of my bad nights I don’t be 
eve I closed my eyes at all. I sleep very 
badly. I suppose you sleep like a child, my 
dear. You don’t know what blessings you 
‘*Miss Burgess suggested that the skirt of 
the dress might be = 

‘Well, I'll try it on and you can see 
And I needed my sleep last night so mucl 
too. This is one of the hardest days I have 
rat the bank. | 
My hands 


I’ve been busy all mornir 


an't tell you how tired I am 





are so tired from those } eavy shears 

Mrs. Witherspoon’s maid brought out 
the gown and put herintoit. Helen Pegram, 
working over it, had to listen to the endless 
cortege of Mrs. Witherspoon's woes and 


murmur comforting phrases over the pins 








n her mouth. 
‘Oh, Mrs. Witherspoon, isn't that terri- 
ble? Why. not for a moment, Mrs. With- 


erspoor ; 


While she pinned that futile adornment 
nto some silly adjustment with the vanity 


felt 


of the old woman inside it, Helen Pegram fe 
the surge of bitterness which led the Pari- 
sian mob on Versailles, a hatred she did not 
know could be worse until, when she was 


ready to leave, Mrs. Witherspoon said 
Now, my dear, just one moment. Wi 


you give me that purse, Mary Oh, it’s so 
dreadfully heavy Here’s something for 
your trouble, my dear And thank 1 so 





Into Helen Pegram’s hand she had pressed 


fiftv-cent piece. Fifty cent 
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But Helen Pegram was good at he ] ng | 
‘Oh, Mr Wither poor there ! rea ! edone! W ! ‘ 
on ata . ew M 
‘No, my dear, I want you to have rm ew ‘ 
she wa actu y ft ng t e pathet t It w 
ipout Naving prie erst ‘ n wide ‘ r 
ot one 1 he r ida ( W 
Thank you, Mr W ithe DD i (7,00 \ he 
afternoor W ew get 
In the « lor Helen had an impulse t Duchare ‘ t 
throw the im away Fifty ents! © fect wt é ¢ \f 
well, there was no use being a fo It who had called 
would buy her a luncheor But t e po gotten to t t ‘ 
in this money-gorged city, to be in a pos eX i met 
tion where one had to be cor lerate of a awtully ser l () é 
detested { ents! an envelope and 1 { 
There were three girls about Heler age ert ri r r 
n the elevato two in clot! trimmed the vere ‘ \ 
with leopard and one in mink. One of the them with ar 
leopards was sniffing a small green-and- for the dr they tained wv 
white handkerchiei the same a tealing 
N y t t stea ng! The ‘ 
A een dollars an ounce!’” made her muscle 
Yet t f é ( 
t t pbegur t 
that isn’t very mucl in he ig ‘ 
tum tanding A a \ f 
“Of cou t isn’t, Saral the second able to make u . 
leopard one agreed t ao, ne went int at ig t 
Their affluent intimacy seemed to blot hopelessly what she’d done 
Helen Pegram out of existence, She stood again these last few 
against the wali of the car, looking as unlr Giligaller 
terested and expensive as she could ‘Oh, Mrs. Gillgallen, I’n 
‘I’ve got to stop and get my mail,” the you like tl but has a lette 
mink said. ome for me 
‘*Well, don’t be all night about it. We're ‘Yes, there has, M Pegrat 
ate now.”’ telegram here Do you want | 
“I’m expecting a check.”’ t to you 
Even if there were no check, the letters *W you, please 


that girl would get were sure to be of the 
sort that Mrs. Fahnstock had had. Just that she hoped it w 








the sight of them would be good for more Probably it was from Mr. M 
credit than Helen Pegram would have it Helen thought, putting off the 
her life, now that Mr Montgomery was to It’ 1 ght learie an 
disappear'from it gallen’s reassuring f It 
The elevator stopped and the three girls im of money 1 at the 
surged out of it and toward the desk, where telegra n 
a different clerk was now distributing let- Oh. } Hele | 
ters into pigeonholes It pushed nto iptown office a ght 
Helen Pegram’s mind that, to obtain some, rhe nearest one to he t 
all one had:to do was to ask for them It i've got to present t teleg 
wouldn’t be honest, of course, but the It would take most of the 
hatred of her poverty which would go or get wr? M Gillgaller 
forever was so strong that Helen Pegram  perha he ild make 
didn’t know that she cared State's pr i ‘Ifid in I get the n ney 
though! do you think?” H 
She had taken only about four steps from ‘Is it a lot r 
the elevator when, on the floor at her feet Oh, ye 
she saw a scrap of green-and-white ma- Because then it takes a 
terial. She picked it up. It wasahandker- heard. A wee metime 
chief —the perfumed one, of course. Helen O} ther! We 
put it to her nose A love y hothouse odor yailer 
And it cost on y fiftes n dollars ar uunce He en hung ip the ect er 
The girls were waiting at the desk. there wasn’t any reason wl 
Helen walked over to them ise the letters now. The people 
“I think you dropped this,’’ she said to he bought would be paid just 
the leopard one who had been sniffing it Mrs. Quentin Duchard were 
‘Oh, yes,” the girl answered Here's wa ista wat vetting credit 
your mouchoir, Care ought to have a right t r ‘ 
Helen might have been a bell boy, so She t nother 1 ‘ Y 
omplete y did the girl ignore he and called up M Burges 
Suddenly Helen Pegram wanted to assert ges I’ve got a terr e headt 
herself, wanted to clamor, I’m somebody be all right I t me 
too!’ She w restrained by a depressing 
conviction that she was nobody If she Headaches! She 
were At least she could be somebody it pretend them eve nce 
for the benefit of those giris Montgome 
She leaned across the desk ‘Have you Oh, I gue said M 
any mail for Mrs. Quentin Duchard?”’ she Did you get Witherspoon fixe 
asked in a bored \ e. Room &48, | Ye 
think.” Give you anything 
That was not saying that she was Mrs Fift ent 
Duchard, or even asking f anything, No wor f 
reauly We , take ure \ t 
Yes, Mrs. Duchard The w iy ‘ tye 
With espe ala tv the erk extracted Pegram fortifie ‘ 
I IT ye f na nanadea Olate 
one k 
He eT l wied get ‘ t T ette 
eg id ne i manae f ‘ 
the A the mink said Ber ! r 
thanks tor | king up my handkerchief w! f 
Heler OoOKE it he and nodded eve < lt Fift \ f 
shigntly one 1 lette sne nad the { ee 
things which we et her get any clothe 
ne wanted VA 
She crossed the tl Savonnerie rug « ‘ ‘ { 
the lobby to the dor na daze t wa Continued on Page 
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Conspicuous and solid as a great rock that rears its bulk from 
the surrounding desert, are the qualities that lift the new 
Goodyear Balloon Tire into a place apart. Among these qual- 


ities are: superior traction, due to the new-type All-Weather 





Tread; fewer blowouts, due to the extra elasticity and durabil- 
ity of SUPERTWIST Cords; long slow even wear, due to Good- 
year’s exclusive new tread compound; good looks, which are 
evident at a glance. Millions of people who have used the 


new Goodyear Balloon now know how valid and how well 


* 
deserved is its popular title, “the world’s greatest 
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Centinued from Page 99 


ist step into if 


want to waste 
anything but 


’ madam 


For 


d cuts and col- 


ce that, when she had 


hes all day , she 


ibout them so much, that 


a job ina candy 


to be the case. 


e studied what Maxwell's had 


nching hard at her 


t close enough 


that she must 


wear with the 


ywwned. She hadn't 


ind she must get 


lack velvet, lined 


r flowers 
skirt. A silver 
it, with a long 


Slive 


ling about the 


lelen asked 


ollars, madam.” 


must certainly 


the money with me,’” Helen 


bring her 


course it was 


hard had an ac- 
Miss Burgess had 


bought exclu- 


Miss Burgess was 
t was merely a ques- 


l carry off the 
a high enough 
weren't even 
odd Helen 


1 pi lrew them out and 
the two which looked most important 
f rgotten? She found 


ive terror. She 


, unopened, they would 
She had not even ex- 
very closely before 
Heavy creamy 
rawly aristocratic handwriting. 
with silver-blue 
would be a good 
r contents 
whose envelope 


lobbed with sealing wax, began: 


rs. Scott Dan- 


ne losed Was an 
Quentin Duchard 
Dangerfield for 
uary twentieth. 


ret) ‘ } 
eturning that 
Dangerfield— the 

, 

rt } etersor 
heid in the 
go and think 
nvelope wa 
( ourse 
s sweetheart 
i et taugnt 
e letters, but 
| 

r ( 
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lly thir 


you reaiy 


ch performance? 


k that I will 


re at once, and come prepared 





If with some semblar 





learn just exactly whi 


vhen I try 


are all on my side of this argu- 
a . knowing it to be congenital, 
o feel that I shouldn't mind your 

t tiona cha 
e more try particularly 





> always acc of being a 





gentlemar It's a condition vhich I an 
rapidly recovering, as you will find out if you 
are not here within a week Q 


Helen didn’t believe at first that the hate- 
ful words meant what they seemed to mean 
She had started to read them over when the 
door of the cubicle where she sat opened. 

Looking up quite unconscious of who it 
would 


I 
tone she would never have been able to 


' 


ve, she said ‘“‘Oh!”’ in an impromptu 


act. 

‘This is the head of the department, 
madam,” the saleswoman who had waited 
on her said 

“Oh, yes. I wanted to speak to you 
about this dress. I haven't the shadow of 
an account here and I don’t think I ever 
have had one. What’s more, I haven't any 
money to speak of with me. I’m going toa 
party tonight and my trunks haven't ar 
rived. Is there any way you could let me 
take it with me out of the shop?” 

“Have you accounts in other stores, 
madam?” 

‘Quantities, but you haven't any time 
to look them up. My name is Mrs. Quen- 
tin Duchard. You'll find me in the Social 
Register, if that is of interest to you. And 
I belong to the Colony Club and “i 

She had been sure she could give her 
voice that imperviously assured tone, but 
it was amazing how well she remembered 
Mrs. Fahnstock’s words. She remembered 
them even better than that, but was a little 
afraid to use some of them. 

‘I've heard of you, of course, Mrs. 
Duchard You were Miss’ Robertson, 
weren't you?” 

“Yes, Here are some letters addressed 
tome. I don’t believe I have a card. Per- 
haps these aren’t very convincing. I may 
have picked them up in the street, of 
course.”’ 

‘I think I'll take a chance on that,” 
Maxwell’s department head laughed. ‘I 
can’t imagine anyone daring to pass them- 
selves off for you, Mrs. Duchard. What was 
it you wanted now?” 


Helen was provided with a special porter 
to carry the great box which held the gown 
and wrap. Because of what he might think, 
d to take a taxi, which, in addition to 
the quarter she paid the porter and the fact 
that she would have to taxi to her dinner 
engagement, was appalling. 

‘The Plenipotentiary,’ she commanded. 


it as soon as the taxi had started she 


she h 








tapped on the glass and told the driver to 
take her instead to the nearest Subway 
station 

She arrived at Mrs. Gillgallen’s, her arms 
almost pulled out of their sockets by her 
burden, but ecstatic over the prospect of 
putting on that dress in her own room with 
the things that should go with it. 

The opened telegram lay on the reformed 
washstand which did duty as a console in 
the front hall, beside it a penciled note in 
Mrs. Gillgallen’s wabbly script: 





‘“Mrs. Boyd was in and she says you can 
get the money any time. She worked for 
the telephone company once.”’ 

Well, tomorrow would do 

Helen carrie d the box to her room. She 
wasn’t to meet Mr. Montgomery until half- 
past seven: that would give her plenty of 
time to dress. Oh, well, maybe she'd better 
firet 


in around and coilect that money 


She'd feel more comfortable 


At the branch office indicated, Helen 
handed the telegram across the counter 
How much money is there?” she asked. 
‘Fifty dollars,” the man told her brightly. 
Ed had never said how much it would be, 


yut she hadn't dreamed it could be as little 
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in a daze and started home. She'd never 
be able to pay that four hundred and fifty 
dollars in the world. Yes, there was one 
chance. It was that Mr. Montgomery 
might propose that night. But even if he 
proposed, would he immediately present 
her with five hundred dollars? 

Maybe he would give her a ring and she 
could pawn it and buy an exact reproduc 
tion in paste, or maybe she'd better marry 
him that very evening. The thought af- 
fected her peculiarly. To marry Mr. 
Montgomery, who was almost a stranger 
and who had those mustaches! There 
wasn’t any use thinking about that now. 
It was too late. 

Back at Mrs. Gillgallen’s, fortunately, 
she had the luxurious process of getting 
dressed on which to concentrate. With 
Helen that was so grave a rite that it 
enabled her to shut her mind to regret for 
the past and fear for the future. The 
splendor of the gown, when at last she 
came to that stage in the proceedings, 
seemed to extinguish the whole boarding- 
house room about her, but it didn’t ex- 
tinguish Helen herself. She had the kind of 
sweet, soft-textured skin for which black 
velvet must have been invented. And the 
shower of silver flowers was not brighter 
than her silver-blond hair. 

‘I didn’t know I was so good-looking,”’ 
she breathed to her reflection in an awed 
voice. ‘‘And I’m not, really. But I do 
know how to wear clothes.” 

She wouldn't need the fifty dollars from 
id that night, of course, but she was afraid 
of leaving it in her room. She had left some 
change on the pin tray one day and it was 
gone when she got back. The trouble was 
she hadn't any bag which she could carry. 
Her envelope purse was not bad, but it had 
not been made for evening wear. There 
turned out to be a pocket in the silver 
cloak which would hold and conceal it 
Helen’s last act before leaving was to tuck 
the three letters into it She knew Mrs. 
Gillgallen read her mail 

In the downstairs hall, as she passed 
through, she found another letter, and it 
was addressed to her. It was from Ed 
Pegram —explaining probably. Shethought 
that perhaps she could read it in the taxi- 


cad 


S. Otis Montgomery was waiting a little 
impatiently in the lobby of the Piazzetta. 
It was ten minutes late and he had finished 
reading the society notes in the New York 
newspaper, which was the one part of the 
paper which really interested him. 

In the pocket of his neat white waistcoat 
there were two tickets for that overwhelm- 
ing temple of entertainment, Pondy’s Pan- 
theon of the Photoplay. 

Mr. Montgomery had passed through a 
week of financial strain and dinner was go- 
ing to set him back a good deal, so he had 
concluded that an evening at Pondy’s 
would have to suffice Miss Pegram. More- 
over, with the passage of time he had 
come to suspect that Miss Pegram was the 
sort of girl who would not expect mucl 
more than an evening at Pondy’s. He had 
seen her six times and in different clothes 
only twice. That didn’t look so plush. 

It was, therefore, with mixed emotions 
that he suddenly recognized the lady whose 
toilet, as she issued into the lobby, had 
caused him to drop the newspaper he was 
still listlessly perusing, as Miss Pegram. 
Topmost among those emotions, however, 
thetic. 


* he said, stumbling to his feet. 


was the; 
Zowie! 


‘I didn’t even know you. Where did you 






get that coat?”’ 


‘“‘Tt’s new,”’ Helen said. 


t 


‘I hoped you'd 
Ke | 
‘What have you got on under it 
‘*A dress you haven’t seen. I guess I'll 
check the coat 


Mr. Montgomery waited 


for her re- 





appearance as impatiently as for the second 





act of an exciting play. 
And wasn’t it just his luck that he'd 
picked that night to economize? If he’d had 


a box at the opera it wouldn’t have beer 
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The dress stunned him beyond the re 
membrance of his perplexities 

“Oh, momma,” he cried, ‘‘maybe that 
isn’t class and a half!” 

Helen was a little embarrassed | 
enthusiasm. ‘‘Am I late?” she asked. ‘I 
was in such a hurry that I didn’t have time 
to change some things I need into an eve 
ning bag. Will you put this in your 
pocket?” 

“Sure,” he replied. ‘‘And you can be as 
late as you want with me any day when you 
produce a result like this. Just feel the 
quality of that velvet. It makes you wish 
you were a moth.”’ 

It was a little disappointing to Helen 
that he didn’t say anything about her in the 
dress, but she supposed that wasn’t to be 
expected from a connoisseur like Mr. Mont- 
gomery 

‘“*T love materials,’’ she said. 

‘So dol. And colors. Shall we move in 
toward some food?” 

“Let’s. I’m awfully hungry.” 

““Maybe we'd better order the special 
dinner. It’s apt to be all right here and it 
comes quicker.” 

Also, it cost an exact two dollars and a 
half. If one cut loose with the Piazzetta’s 
dinner card two dollars and a half didn’t 
go very far. 


y his 





The head waiter gave them a splendid 
table. 

“They're using us for part of the decora- 
tions,””’ Mr. Montgomery gloated. ‘Did 
you see everybody eye that dress as we 
strutted across the floor?” 

“Did they?” 

“Oh, you knew it all right.” 

He looked at her in a way in which he 
had never looked at her before. He was go- 
ing to propose. Helen felt the small begin- 
nings of panic stir deep down within her 

‘Do you like the way this neck line is 
eut,”’ she asked Mr. Montgomery nervy 
ously, “‘or do you like a square neck line 
better? I think my shoulders are too broad 
for a square neck line.’’ She didn’t even 
know what he answered. ‘‘That’s a good- 
looking dress on that woman over there,” 
she pointed out. 

‘It’s a last year’s model.” 

“Yes, but I always liked it.” 

What a fool she was being. This wasn’t 
the way to pursue the romance of ambitior 

The waiter brought fruit cocktails. Mr 
Montgomery was not saying a word 

‘I just love fruit,”” Helen babbled des 
perately —‘‘cut-up fruit.” 

““T wish you'd tell me more about you: 
self,’’ Mr. Montgomery remarked. ‘* You've 
got me puzzled.” 

‘What do you want to know 
felt dry 

‘*Who your pater is, and where you 
And everything.”’ 

‘“*T don’t want to tell you about myself.’ 


Her lips 


li ve 


That sounded cross. She made herself add: 
*V ot 

‘Wt y not ‘Se 

“It wouldn’t be so interesting.” 


Anyway, he couldn’t kiss her in that 





d ning room 

‘“‘For you or for me?” he asked. 

Helen wished, since he was going to pro- 
pose, that he wouldn't be so slow about it. 


She liked to get things over witl 





‘*For anybody,” she said, lips noticeably 


drier 

‘Please,”” he begged. 

She would have to do something to hurry 
him. She wasn’t in any mood for prolong- 
ing coquetries 

“T want to know about you first,’”’ she 
informed him 

“What about me 

‘You said you had something to ask me 

If that didn’t bring it on, nothing would. 

‘I haven’t any more.” 

‘*Haven’t you? 

‘*No need asking you since I’ve seen that 


dress. 

‘What do you mean?” 

‘I know my alligator pears and my hot- 
house strawberries. Anything I'd have to 
say wouldn’t interest a girl whose old mar 
gives her clothes like that 


Continued on Page 107 
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A heaping dish of luscious peas—great gobs 
; of melting butter trickling over them—al 
green and gold. That’s seeing Hart Brand Peas. 
5 Fragrant aromas—with the fresh whiff of 
green fields in every swirl of steam —tan- 
talizing, whetting the jaded appetite. 
That’s smelling Hart Brand P« 
4 A new note in the menu—some- 
| thing different—clean, wholesome, 
fresh—and «yes, please, I'll have 
some more.” That’s tasting Hart 
, Brand Peas. 
| 
} i] eR RAN D Ripe and tender—all freshnc SS—y]UST 
if) try one between your fingers when 
li you open the can. That’s feeling 
| CAN N E D Hart Brand Peas. > 


And wherever you go— mansion or cottage 
—hotel or home—they’ ll tell you of a deli- 
cious dish for any meal. That’s hearing about 
Hart Brand Peas. 


“4 ~ . 


Hart Brand Canned Foods are packed almost 
instantly after picking. All the freshness and 
flavor are sealed in. They are cooked in 
canning under oxygen-free conditions 


which preserve every nutrient in its 





nal form. They are not only delicious 
but their health-giving qualities far exceed 
i those of home cooked vegetables Alwavs 


look for the Red Heart on every 


W. mR. ROACH & COMPA 
Grand Rapids, Mi 





| VEGETABLES AND FRUI IS 
THE BRAND YOU KNOW BY ART 
WUITS Ait { ) CLaAvIECS MT Lie 7. } y } ) 
Green String Beans -S .* . wail _— pf: > > jee = “<— - k Be s 
Peas (11 popular sizes) ' Green Lima Beans Green Lima Bean Succotash Wax String Be ; Sweet Corn (5 variet 
Pork and Beans ’ Pumpkin ' Squash Spinach ‘ Baby Beets St 


| Cherries ’ Red Raspberries ’ Black Raspberries Blackberries , Plums | ‘ Pears 
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One of the outstanding features of the Firestone 
economy program for motorists is the service 
of Firestone Dealers. 

This nation-wide dealer organization is 
composed largely of tire men who have been 
trained at the Firestone Factories and know 
that giving motorists complete service is es- 
sential to advanced tire merchandising. 

They know tire construction, how to care for 
and repair your tires to secure maximum 
mileage. They have the most modern serv- 
ice station equipment, enabling them to give 
you the best, quickest and most economical 
service. They sell and service the complete 
line of Firestone-Built Tires, with a clean, 
fresh stock always on hand. 
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Dealers 


equipped to serve you better 











The tremendous buying power of the 
Firestone organization, and the many sav- 
ings effected through large volume pro- 
duction, make it possible for Firestone 
Dealers to offer car owners highest quality at 
lowest cost. 

Firestone materials are purchased at their 
source of supply. Rubber is obtained direct 
from the native planter through ten Firestone 
buying offices in the Far East. Firestone cotton 
is purchased direct from cotton centers and 
is especially woven in the new Firestone cord 
fabric mills—the largest in the world. 

There is nothing anywhere to equal the 
modern efficiency and economy production 
achieved in the Firestone plants. They are of 
Thousands of Firestone Dealers have 
erected or remodeled service stations 
during the past year, providing con- 
venient, drive-in service to car owners. 


FIRESTONE Gum Dippet TIRES 


The finest product of the world’s 
greatest tire organization. Holds 
all records for speed, endurance 
and mileage. 


the most modern type and are equipped with 
special machinery designed and built by 
Firestone. This makes possible production 
of the most uniform quality, resulting in the 
saving of millions of dollars annually to 
car owners. 

The name Firestone has, for the past 28 
years, been closely identified with almost 
every important step in the advancement 
of highway transportation. To tire users it 
stands as a guarantee of a tire scientifically 
designed for safety, comfort and long, eco- 
nomical mileage. 

Firestone Dealers can save you money and 
serve you better. There is one in your neigh- 
borhood. Call on him today. 





OLDFIELD 


A rugged tire, warranted 
by Firestone. Scientific 
tread design; reinforced 
carcass; specially pro- 
tected sidewalls. 


COURIER 


Backed by Standard Tire 
Manufacturers’ War- 
ranty; anti-skid tread 
with protecting ribs to 
sidewalls; low price. 


For the light car. Safety 
Tread. The Firestone- 
Built Tire for motorists 
seeking a good tire at a 





of Quality 






AIRWAY 








very low price. 
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It’s foolish, at any price, to buy an unreliable bat- 
tery when you can now own a genuine Ray-O-Vac 
—the world’s best “B” battery—for only $2.75! 


Master Ray-O-Vac 
Also Substantially 
Reduced in Price 


For “B” battery service at the lowest cost per hour 
of operation, buy the long-life, heavy-duty Master 
Ray-O-Vac “B”, reduced in price now to $4.00. 


FRENCH BATTERY CO., Madison, Wis. 


Also makers of Ray-O-Vac “A” and “C” Radio Batteries, Ray-O-Vac 
Flashlights and Batteries, Ray-O-Vac Telephone 
Batteries and Ray-O-Vac Ignition Batteries. 
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26 Per Cent Reduction in Price 
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Cell-Pocket 


Construction 


Ray-O-Vac ‘‘B’’—the ‘“‘B”’ 
battery with famous Cell- 
Pocket construction! 

The ordinary “B” battery, 
as you know, is encased in a 
solid block of pitch. In mah- 
ufacture, this pitch is poured 
at extreme heat, requiring 
hours to cool. 

Heat stimulates chemical 
action in the battery cells, 
wastes electrical energy, short- 
ens the battery’s useful life. 

Recognizing this, Ray-O-Vac 
developed and patented its 
exclusive Cell-Pocket con- 
struction—each cell in a sep- 
arate insulated pocket. 

Ray-O-Vac “B”—built bet- 
ter to begin with—comes to 
you with its superior electrical 
energy unimpaired by a hot 
pitch application! 

No wonder Ray-O-Vac is 
known as the long-life radio 
“B” battery! 

And now, the new lower 
Ray-O-Vac prices make the 
best battery power also the 
cheapest! 
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Continued from Page 102 
q Evidently Mr Mor tyomery wasn't so 
, awl } r ; 


ly rich, but he was a good deal 





’ her 


than anybody else she could hope for 


‘Do you think money is so 
he asked 


y ‘I hoped it was a little wit! 


mportant 


That 


propo 


you 


a ‘ : 
t Wa he only chance I had with m\ 


As he spoke he 


homeliest 


Helen the 
But this, 


romance 


man she had ever 
he remembered, Was a case of the 


with it be- 





»on 


cause there was nothing else to do 


‘Money aoe 


she declared 


na thing to me, 


t would always be 





‘Will that be enough to get you to make 


and get it over With 


, you old 
fool?”’ she thought. 

But Mr. Montgomery had taken a morsel 
fr and, at her words, he had 
swallowed it, and swallowed it wrong. He 
began to cough and his eyes fairly stood out 


oO lit cocktail 


of his head. 
‘““Drink some water,’’ Helen implored 
him. “‘Shan’t I get up and pound you on 


TT) 
i e bach 


He shook his head that she shouldn’t. 
‘*Love?”’ he 





said, as soon as he was able 

“You were thinkir 

love in with me 
‘Wasn't that what you were talking 

She got it out without difficulty. 

if I thought 


to articulate g about 


connection 


about 
“No, 


I had a 


> 1] 
But golly, 


it wasn’t. 





ecnance 





She had practically proposed to a man, 


and to a man she wasn’t even in love with, 


and he was trying to make it all right. 


‘ little Alice For 
escue, as pretty as ever! . Let me 
Mr. Strong. . . . Jim, 


4 of course, you remember the death of Mrs. 


: 3 
‘ Fortescue’s | 


here’s 


SO I dec] re, 


present my f 


riend, 





f isband last year? One of the 

i most ingenious atrocities of its kind, the 
I papers said.” 

‘Indeed I do! In fact, I considered it 

is quite the crime of the season. There was an 

vf exotic touch in the details that piqued the 


d I have often speculated a 


Would 





Fortescue. 


( alled a 


purely a 











matter of temperament. I very, very 

ensitive, even as a child, ar I couldn't 
own way I used to strangle 

‘ up my dolls, and then I’d fee 

better for a while. At the time when | 


passed Mr. Fortescue on I was bored to 


—————— a 


tear with ennul, and when he refused to 


get me the diamond necklace, that odd, 
, and 


F« rtu- 


ng came over me, 


as 


know what happened 
‘ 


= 


cCOUNSE@! Was }USL Sple ndid about 


1 
sensitive nature and the force of my 


— 2. 





\ emotional reactions, and now, after a nice 
} ttle rest in the sanitarium, I feel that life 
: SS be easiel Honestiy thoug! I do fee 
iWIULly impy tor ht, and 

; Really? So sorry! Excuse me a mo- 

| ment, while I greet an old friend 
| Hello, Checkers, out again, | see! Nice 
ae going, old chap! That was some conflagra- 
tion, what When I heard about the dis- 
f uppearance ol the afe and remembered 
ir methods, I knew you must, be re- 

( ble 

] sa id man, please don’t use that 


Remember mother’s testimony that 


| used to steal matches at the 


Always had a 


— ee 


Clally profitable 





' ones We | yurse they couldn't blame 

me, especia Iter estigating my inher- 
ance and finding that dad had acidos 

ind mothe Was al i no with falier 
hes. But tell me abou oO lf, Jim; 
tu must be an awfully ersatile fellow. 

() two ye S ago ou were running 

| down old ladies with your automobile, and 
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“Oh, don't she begg 

“But if I'd had any idea that 1 leit 

ke that j 

‘I don’t,”” she exploded I dor et 
one bit that way Don't say any more 
about it. If you do I'll leave the table and 
go home. Promise me you won't and tha 
you won't even think about it agair 


All right 
She was not 
Montgomery 


pect was so nice that Helen couldn't fe« 


+ 


going to be 


Being freed from that 


engaged to Mr 


sne Knew she should about he iture 


which was shattered 


She couldn't even worry about not —_ 
sibly being able to pay Maxwe Mayl» 
if she sent the clothes back by messenger 


as though she had never worn them, it 


would be all right 

Mr. Montgomery sat, looking | 
and miserable. And now that she was not 
going to be engaged to him, Helen real 
that she liked him a lot. 

“‘What are we going to do tonight?” she 
asked, to put him at his ease. 
having a grand time.” 

Mr. Montgomery had figured 
answer to that ea in the ever 
pulled himself together and delivered it 


out the 





ng and he 


“*Say, the darnedest thing has hap} 
“I thought I'd drag you along to 


Mrs. Scott 





he said. 
the dance that 
giving tonight.”’ 
‘*Dangerfield?’’ Helen repeated, con 
fused for the moment by the 
tions the name awoke in her 
separating them, she said ‘‘Oh 
“Weil, that was my plan, b 
I’ve done the darnedest fool th 


Dangerfield is 


two associa 


mind. 


i, SHORT TURNS AND ENCORES 


Continued from Page 34 


now you pop up in a brainy forgery case 
Most interesting example of dual conscious 
ness! 

‘Well, no; the hit-run thing was just a 
phase —a f psychosis, | 
Even in my childhood, I liked to run down 


my way, 


sort ol might say 


and any 


hard to 


smaller babies that got in 
psychologist will tell you that it’s 
ior pattern. But 


stuff, 


change a bel 
that it was ¢ 
body but an egocentri 
my specialist got the old endocr 
up I turned to 
Believe me, the pen is mightier than the 
flivver; and looking back at the time of the 


trial, I found that I had always had a sub 





now rude A 
and alter 


3 toned 


worth while 


moron, 





omething 
some npg 


conscious determination to fool a bank 

Stimulating idea, you know, and of course 
ly a challer ye 
hort, when the 


My lawyer was 


a law against anything 


} s simp 
to personal liberty rt 
chance came I was ready 
a good guy who knew his alienists, and 
} 


aiter proving me mentaily rresponsibie 


they sent me to the Riviera to spend the 








money and recuperate. . Say, isn’t 
that Daisy? I thought she was in for po 
soning her twins.” 


‘You didn’t know about her pardon? 
The doctors discovered tna 
rritated 


le had always 


rrought up by a mean 


aunt with red hair, 


and it gave her a complex or something 
She stood those red-headed babies as long 
as she could, but there came a day She 
explained it all so sweetly, and pul n 
pathy was with her from the start. A big 
specialist proved that nobody had 
minds or souls or consciences anyhow 
how could poor little Daisy resist her im 
pulses? Legal ethics is making big strides 
Jim! And now come over in the corne 
and I'll let you in on a scheme that maj 
mean something fat for us both. Of course 
the first thing tor us to dois tofix up a good, 
foolproof mental aiit 

(¢ ne Ros S 


Comparative Data on 
Political Parties 


? A.: An 


dedicated to the up- 


Q.: What is a political 


aitruisti 


party 


organization 





holding of certain principle 





r ‘ t 
ape tnat it t 
Cho Kr f ‘ ‘ t A lV 
i cara 
And you were going to take me? That 
She would } f me t t this — 
are anywa 
1 certair Wa - " 
I] can now e 
But I've got a ecard.’ 
Were 1 asked 
Helen evaded direct answe 
here was some mistake e state 
But if vou were asked anywa 
We ist use it,”’ he ‘ ‘ e! 
tence That's Sg [Th mee 
The letter with it Helen remarked 
said to get there by ten shar} 1 ie 
got some kind of a surprise ad 
That gives us plenty of time to eat 
have coffee in the lounge afterwa 





listen to the musi 


Yes.” 


‘That’s why you're all dressed up, t 
I suppose I might have sported a tail coat e 
but then it doesn't 0k too good for a 
bachelor to be dressed uy So that’s the [' STROUS, durable results from 
sind of a crowd you travel with, is it? 4your paint brush depend upon 
yh t rym Hel haat ° 
Oh, not very much, Heler aid ha the correct selection of the right 
I Wa reading wi t ©} Kr Ker 





finish for the particular surface. 
pocke 


r said about them,” Mr 


emarked He called it e good mid, With Sapolin you can be certain 

1 per cent set.’”’ . _ eo . . 

. . of a satisfactory job every time 
oe ; ' because you can get exactly the 
ro BE CONCLUDED) - 


right finish for 


Your Sapolin merchant will advise 


every purpose. 
you intelligently whether lacquer 
orename! will give the best results 
for whatever it is you want to dec- 


orate. His recommendation will 





pon which it v yunded : , 
Apo ve be dependable and unpre judiced 
Co they be named ntlv? : . 
ud dre CNIS ty since Sapolin makes a complete 
A Not ve but the information probably ; . 
| be { line of both lacquers and enamels. 
couk ve found in a libra 
Q.: Have these principles ever beer Sapolin Brushing Lacquer is 
changed? A.: Very slight; easy to apply and gives gorgeous 
Q.: How slightly A.: Only when there color effects. A few light strokes 
has beer hange in pu t and itt forms a hard, smooth, 
Q.: Does pu ypinior inge ofter even film, within an hour. 
\ ive wee so during the dull sea 
I All Sapolin Enamels endure the 
Q t a strain to anticipate, or rather sa me 
to keep up with. pul ate ae A; AC famous “glass test” for smooth- 
times it amounts to ilamit ness, covering qualities, ease of 
Q.: Ifa party had definite convictions on 4pplication, correet color, and for 
the tariff, credit, farm reli onesty inoffice drying and non-sticking qualities 
ind foreign relations, would it ‘modify its . 
orrec 6 Ste 
sear tek seis one foney? A: Thenroces With correctly chosen Sapolin 
would be paintul, but it Would take a chance specialties you can renew the 


beauty of furniture or woodwork 


to diagnose ub lar i irate \ with the assurance that the color- 
It pnt leg will remain rich and bright—the 

Q.: Is not that a high price A.: Yes finish willdry so hard and smooth 
_ ; 9 tine atamed to hic 

ite , ; , “men . it feels like glass 
price 

Q When a part @ 1ecessfu what is Write for our free texthooks= of deco 
the result A The yuntry is saved ration, with illustr Tha) color and 

= definite instructions for adding beauty 

) ed fram what } other 

‘ . : wne A Phe . to yvour home SAPOLIN C0). Es 
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There was a jolly miller 

Lived on the River Dee 

He worked and sang from morn till night 
He had a hearty appetite 

And always kept digestion right— "i 
“Thank Double Mint,” said he! 


MOTHER GOOSE UP-TO-DATE. 









Keep your digestion right 
with Wrigley’s. 

Get Wrigley’s Double Mint 
and have a real treat. 


It’s a new and better Pepper- 
mint flavor—the sweet of 
good taste and good health. 
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THE SATURDAY 


ONE SHIRT AND ONE 


beat hard in herthroat and she felt the pulse 
of it clear into her toes and finger tips. If 
Reba broke with Chris, then Corbin’s hold 
And Fern, too, 


had learned something about Corbin lately. 


on her might be irresistible 


She couldn't speak. The rumble of her 
father’s voice outside the door informed her 
that they were going to have rain, the way 
the gulls had been flying high and shrieking, 
and the cows lying down all day. He saw 


in smoke, in sunsets, 





signs in everything 
cloud shapes and animal behavior — signs of 
everything except trouble ahead in the im- 
mediate family. 

“There’s certainly a storm hovering 
round,” he could be heard to mutter half- 
way up the attic stairs. 


Chris Thorstad, on the following night, 
felt the first big drops of Sam Pennell’s 
storm in his face as he stepped over the 
stone wall into the Pennell back yard. The 
barn door was still open and the back of 
Sam's fish cart—that white-painted box 
with the scales hanging out at the rear 
glimmered from that recess. Sam himself 
was moving about in the parlor when Chris 
went into the kitchen. 

““Where’s everybody?” 
Nettie Pennell. His eye coasted. A pair of 
newly chalked pumps 
were drying out over the stove, and Jed’s 
barvel —a yellow oiled fish apron-—hung on 
the sallow wall just under old Bett. A 
ouple of fish knives were stuck in the deal 
ble, and Nettie sat cutting the necks off 

lams with a pair of iron-colored scissors. 

‘‘Sam’s writing,”’ Nettie said. ‘“‘I don’t 
know where the girls are. Upstairs, I guess. 
Those salesmen are coming up again to- 
night.” 

grant and Corbin?” 

“Yes. I'd rather see an actual dragon 
stop outside the door,’’ Nettie informed 
him, ‘“‘than them in that new car with those 
great goggle eyes looking into the house, 
seeking what they can devour. Sam laughs 
at me, but you know how he is. He'll buy 
anything when he’s in the buying mood. 
And all this raking in taxes gets him to 
thinking there’s plenty of money in the 
world.” 

‘‘Well, isn’t there?”’ Chris grinned. 

‘“‘T’m glad if you can think so. Sam cer- 
does. It wasn’t a week ago he 
bought a keg of wine— Madeira, they said it 
was. It was just grape juice when he got it, 
but he put it in the sun and let it steal a 
march on the authorities. He let go the 
money for it like soap flakes. And now the 
girls are getting into the habit of having a 
glass apiece before supper—for conversa- 
tion’s sake, Reba says, because everybody 
round the table, according to her, is so 
dumb acting, with their eyes on vacancy 
like so many horses in a stall. Maybe if 
she had the care of it all her eyes would be 
on vacancy part of the time. You know your- 
self, Chris, Sam’s dreadful careless with 
money. He just stuffs it in his pocket as he 
collects it, and thinks no more about it than 
if it was coupons. I found two or three dol- 
lar bills in that green jardiniére, lying just 
where the wind had blown them off the 
desk. He just jams money anywhere, and 
takes it out before anybody, and never even 
thinks to pull the curtain down. He was 
the worst man in the world for them to 
tack a job like this to.” 

‘“‘T said all I could,” Chris said, “when 
he was getting the ballots printed at the 
time of the election. I told him his trade 
would fall off, and it has. Naturally he 
couldn't undertake to sell people fish with 
one hand and take tax money away from 
‘em with the other. There’s only so much 
money in a house at any given time, and if 
you take it for one thing they won't have 
it for the other.” 

“T can’t sleep nights,’’ Nettie confessed. 
‘I just lie rigid on the bed, thinking about 
what happened to Joe Melcher. Joe wasn't 
a dishonest man—he didn't mean to be. He 
was like Sam—he was like him, Chris—he 


Chris said to 


Reba’s shoes 








tainly 





Continued from Page 15 





had just the same ways of scatte ny mone 
around and thinking he had it in a vault 
he just rolled it up and put ar 
around it And now these dreadful sale 
men 5 

“They going to high-pressure Sam to 
night?” 

“They can't. He's got one of his s} 


ting headaches. He just can't see, let alone 


talk business, but they're coming just the 
same.” 
Sam, overhearing this, called out fror 





the parlor: ‘I'll let °em concentrate 
girls tonight. They’re pretty cute beggars 
They had Reba out in the back yard yester- 
day, I took notice, getting her to get in and 
felt, and how muct 

there was for the legs, over and above what 
there had been last year. 
easy-riding car.” 

“There’s plenty of room left for their 
legs in this world without cramping them 
up in a car that’s worn out before it’s paid 
for,’’ Nettie Pennell said. 

A moment later Reba slipped down the 
back way into the kitchen. 
semi-evening dress of frosty green silk with 
a green shoulder knot cut and crimped out 
of the same materials, and vermilion ear- 
rings. There was a little tear in the skirt—a 
job for Nettie. Reba, hands on hips, stood 
with her shoulder turned away from Chris 
while her mother plied the needle. 

Thefront doorbell rang. Now thesound of 
the bell reverberating in the hall was always 
a crisis in the Pennell family. It was like a 
summons; there was something upsetting 
about it, even dread, and a contest ensued 
as to who should go to the door, everybody 
putting it off on somebody else and rushing 
away to make himself or herself presentable. 
Nettie and Reba couldn't go; Fern was up- 
stairs probably in complete dishabille, since 
invariably she dawdled over dressing; and 
Sam was stretched out on the disheveled red 
sofa right beyond the coal hod. 

Reba said sharply, ‘‘Why doesn’t some- 
body go to the door?” 

“I’m a fright,’’ Mrs. Pennell said. 

“Father.” 

“You might just as well talk to a stone 
wall. You know your father never goes.” 

‘Well, if I ever gaw a woodsy crowd!” 
Reba cried angrily. ‘‘Anybody would think 
it was the sheriff come to dispossess us.” 

“IT don’t know but it had better be,”’ Mrs. 
Pennell said grimly. 

It was Chris who went to the door and let 
Brant and Corbin in. He helped them off 
with their coats and showed them into the 
parlor. With his first glance about, and while 
he was indicating chairs, he saw the usual 
muss on Sam’s desk, and in one of the pi- 
geonholes a fat roll of greenbacks—tax 
money, no doubt—with a broad red rubber 
band round it. 

The two salesmen sat down. 
Brant wasa big, fresh-colored, owl-like chap, 
in a blue suit with a pencil stripe. Corbin 
was slimmer, darker, tidier, with an easier 
flow of talk. When the girls came into the 
room he stood up, and the two other young 
men, who were not in the habit of paying 
that deference to their womankind, got up 
too, but belatedly and abruptly, watching 
for cues out of the corners of their eyes. 

Then they were all seated again, Chris 
rather out of it in the precarious bamboo 
chair at one end of the piano. To his sur 
prise, Fern took the lead. Sheseemed to burn 
with a bright social zeal, made excuses for 
her father and got the conversation into a 
bantering vein. When Corbin playfully of- 
fered her a cigarette she accepted it, put her 
head down charmingly to the match burn 
ing in the hollow of his hand. She had to sit 
on the arm of his chair to do this, and Cor- 
bin, impressed, leaned back and looked at 
her with half-dropped lids. Reba, cold with 
anger, was thrown in with Brant, who had 
no conversation; and Fern went on smok- 
ing and not moving from the chair arm. 

‘‘What’s this I hear about your spotting 
one of the boys in the Gove Street school ten 


room 


see how the seats 





Certainly is an 


She was ina 


Charlie 
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SOUL 


r il ry A A ‘ 
vere teact! g there ( ‘ 
Fern laughed It wa A I 
1ughnt r ff s gu 
? Hmee}T it 0 l ar € + 
eg out Into the aisle that I 
ove and | aq rr tar r ( 
went dowr ea ttle pina it he 
ag ta ae corne 
“Cood night! 
Corbin’s hand raced up their ‘ I 
arm and closed gently over the warn 


‘Would anybody think this slender arm 
could pack a haymaker?”’ he murmured 

He was enchanted, and not less at hearing 
Fern say, close in hisear: ‘I oug y have 
been born a man. 


ing toward man’s clothes.” 


I always did have a lear 


“Oh, come now. Some of the rest of us 
would have something to say about that 

Brant, paying no attention to a remar 
Reba’s, suddenly contributed, ‘“‘Isn’t it 
crime or a misdemeanor or something for 
women to wear men’s clothes?” 

“T wouldn't stop at a little thing like 
crime,” Fern said airily. *‘ Did you see where 
they had that young woman up in court the 
other day for being in cahoots with a gang of 
dips? She brazened it out, and even fought 
the cop when he was making the est. | 
think myself it would be exciting to get 
with a gang of thieves. It would bea change 


from the everlasting routine 






} 


added darkly with a look ; 

Reba got up sudd 
piano, which had 
and a plaster Cupid with a cracked wing sit 





ting on top and holding a brown tasseled 
runner in place. She began with a crash of 
sound, a clash of angels and devils, but it had 
only the result of drawing her sister's head 
closer to Corbin’s. 

Chris saw that the door into the kitcher 
had come part way open and that Mrs. Per 
nell was staring in. He got up and. went out 
there. 

“Go on back in,”’ Mrs. Pennell whis} 

“Had tocome up to breathe,”’ Chris w 
pered back. 

He was in a panic over Fern’s bel 
which seemed to in 
her soul for which he was responsible. The 
spirit of competition was awake in her at 
last, and in an evil hour for her. If he knew 
anything at all, he knew that Corbin was as 





cate a desperateness in 


undesirable; but how, the circumstances be 
ing what they were, could he effectively cor 
vey this? Fern could logically say that it 


lay in his mouth least of all men to crit e 
her. He felt like getting up and ramming 
his head into the kitchen wall. 

Reba had ended her music in the middle 
with a bang, and Fern had instantly turned 
on the radio and hurried Corbin into a dance 
step. 

“Tf you're going to dance,”’ Reba could be 
heard saying acidly, “you had better take 
the plug out to the table lamp, or you'll trip 
over the cord.’ 

The cord led away to the baseboard un- 
der Sam’s soap-order desk « 
backless pigeonholes. Low down, this desk 
had, stiffening its legs, a flat weblike cross- 
piece with several books on it; and Chris, 
pumping a dipperful of water at the sink in 
the kitchen, heard the two salesmen scuf- 
fling and moving the desk so as to get at the 
mopboard. Fern had opened a window, 
but was forced to shut it at once becaus¢ 
Mrs. Pennell, overhear 
ing this mention of rain, 


f oak wit! 


the rain drove in. 
i f sat bolt up 
‘“‘Sam,” she said, “‘was there any stove 


wood in the woodshed when you were 


there after supper?" Sam muttered tl 

there was not. “There ought to be a doublk 
armful brought in and shoved into the 
oven then to dry it out enough to go into 


the fire box in the morning.” 
‘You let me get it,’ Chris said. 
He was into his raincoat and whipping 
through the door re anybod) yuld 
When he came back with the 


wood there was dancing in the par 


gainsay him 
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“Pll be back 


for that one 
later on” 


You’ve seen Fire carry off other 
people’s property in one flaming, 
crackling armful. 

Did it mean anything to you? 

Did you think uneasily “ What 
if that happened to me?” And 
then console yourself with “Oh, 
well, why worry—never had a 
fire yet!” 

True, you’ve escaped so far. 
But that’s what your neighbor 
thought up to the time Fire wiped 
him out. The only way to beat 
Fire is to be insured. 

Find out how much insurance 
you ought to have. Learn about 


the kinds of insurance you can 





get—on furniture, on equipment, 
even against loss through inter- 
ruption of business. The Hartford 
man* in your town is the man 
to see. It’s his business to study 
problems like yours. 

He'll give you advice—not dis- 
interested, but interested. For 
when it comes to Fire, the agent’s 
interest, and ours, and yours are 
all the same—indemnity, which 


means protection. 


*1f you do not know his 


wn cue, Meet FORD FIRE 


ford” in your telephone 


book. Most Hartford LNSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD, 


agents are so listed. 



































The Hartford Fire Insur- 
ance Company and the 
Hartford Accident and 
Indemnity Company write 
practically every form of 


insurance except life. 
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Mrs. Pennell bent over him as he was 
putting the wood, a stick at a time, into 
the oven and whispered: ‘‘These young 
men are altogether too free. I wish they'd 
go. I can’t think what’s come over Fern. 
That Corbin must have turned her head.” 

“T guess not.” 

“You guess not. Where are your eyes? 
She’s perfectly disgraceful. If 
out to throw herself at his 
couldn't do different.’ 

“*Must be the wind that makes her play- 
ful,’’ Chris said, but his show of joviality 
was not convincing. He shut the 
door hard and, standing up, was relieved 
to hear Brant and Corbin making their 
adieus. They had to get the eleven o'clock 
train out of Haniford, they said. The front 
door opened and shut, and outside, the 
Corbin motor shuddered into life. 

Chris yawned and said he must be going 
too. 

“I'm going past the town office, Sam,” he 
said, with his hand on the knob of the back 
door. “If you've got any cash collected 
that you don’t want to have stay in the 
house overnight, I'll take it with me and 
shove it in the safe.” 

“Needn’t bother,’ Sam said. 

“Sam,” Mrs. Pennell insisted, “‘you do 
as Chris says. There’s altogether too much 
money in the house.” 

She helped her husband up from the 
couch and thrust him toward the parlor 
door. The door to the right of that led into 
the hall —the kitchen was strategic and had 
six doors—and Fern and Reba came back 
into the kitchen through the hall door 
after dispatching their men. A change had 
come over Reba. She was the perfect 
economist in expression and didn’t work 
her vivacious looks to the point of tiring 
the facial muscles for nothing. All the 
dazzle and ravishment which she had sum- 
moned for the parting was out of her eyes; 
she looked cloudily and darkly at Chris, 
and flung at him: 

“There was no need for you to turn your 
back on company the way you did.” 

‘*Wasn’t dressed for it,’’ Chris alleged. 

“You simply wanted to make it harder 
for me,”’ Reba accused him. 

One of her admirers from away had said 
of Reba that when she talked you could 
almost see the rapier in her hand, and a 
man never knew when hc wasn't going to 
be pinked, or run through and through. 
But now the rapier thrust was not in evi- 
dence. She half sat on the kitchen table, 
looking dull and emptied out, and watching 
the little panes over the sink, where the 
rain was lashing and streaming and plas- 
tering red and yellow leaves there from the 
maple in the Thorstad yard. 

Sam appeared in the parlor door. His 
voice unusually, ominously calm, he asked, 
“Did any of you see anything of a roll of 
bills in the desk, with an elastic round it?” 

“It’s in one of the pigeonholes, blind 
eyes!" Reba cried. 

She brushed past him, and with a sense 
of something alarming, fatal even, hanging 
in the air, Fern and her mother followed on 
her heels. 

Reba, stooping at the desk, cried sud- 
denly “It’s gone!’’ and straightened up; 
her black hair, hitherto sleek, now flared 
out at the right side of her head. 

“There was five hundred dollars in that 
roll,” Sam said huskily. Mrs. Pennell 
asked him, in a frightened flutter, to look 
again and make sure he didn’t have it on 
his person. 

“‘It was in the desk,”’ he said positively. 
He remembered distinctly taking the roll 
out of his pocket and slipping it in there, 
because his right-hand pocket the tax- 
collecting pocket—had split out, and he 
had meant to notify Nettie that she must 
sew it up after he had gone to bed. 

“He's right! It was there!’’ Reba cried 
hysterically. “I saw it there myself when 
they were moving the desk to get at that 
plug.” 

Down on her knees, she groped in back 
of the desk on the floor, which glared up at 
There wasn't a 


she'd set 


head, she 


oven 


her with insistent bareness 
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there 


teba got up wit! 


trace of money 
dust printed on the white palms of her 
hands, and stood petrified, watching her 
mother groping in the jardiniere 

“They've taken it then,”’ Fern said de- 
cisively 

Sam gave out a kind of inarticulate bel- 
low, pushed his wife out of } 
limped back into the kitchen 
old Bett from her 
the muzzle, broke the gun at the breech and 
shoved a yellow cartridge home 

“What are thinking of?" Nettie 
Pennell cried, trying to get the gun out of 
his hands. ‘“‘It of the 
predicament to go blowing people's heads 
off.” 

“Let go! Maybe I can show ‘em 
or two, smart as they are!” 

“You hold your horses!"’ Nettie Pennell 
cried, in a quaking voice. “‘How do you 
know? What proof you got it was them 
took it?” 

“‘Hasn't been another soul that 
Look outlook out, I tell you!” 

But the effort to twist away from Nettie’s 
grip brought a crippling kink into his 
back—-an old affliction. Instantly Sam 
was as helpless as if struck by a bolt of 
lightning, and Fern and Chris helped him 
to the couch. 

“Well, now we're dished —now we're 
done for,’’ Sam muttered, staring up wildly. 
His wife tried to soothe him by saying that 
they would all have another look, but 


and 


is way 
He got down 


hooks. He blew down 


you 


won't get you out 


a thing 


could. 


everybody knew well enough that the 
money was gone. 
“IT been careless,’ Sam said, “‘and I 


don’t know now as it will look like only 
carelessness either. If I could 
out after them ‘ 

“You lie still,”” Chris said suddenly. ‘I 
guess I can do it for you.”’ 

“Can't drive, can you?”’ 

“T’ll get somebody that can drive me.” 

“T'll drive you,” Fern said. 

“You keep out of it,’”’ Chris said ab- 
ruptly. “It’s no job for a girl.” 

‘“‘Where would they be by the time you 
could get somebody else?’’ Fern demanded. 
She wrestled into her father’s yellow slicker. 

teba whispered, “I can’t believe still 
that Harry Corbin would do such a thing. 
He couldn't.” 

Chris stood hesitating in the middle of 
the kitchen floor with old Bett in the hol 
low of his arm. He seemed suddenly mis- 
trustful, daunted by the flaming up of 
Fern’s ardor for the chase. She opened 
the back door, motioning him to follow. 

“T can't keep holding this door open, 
with the rain lashing in,’’ she reminded 
him. And then perforce he was outside 
with her. There they were, as they 
been before in happier circumstances, in 
the dark together, and Fern’s hand was 
suddenly on his wrist to keep him from 
running into the clothes pole. As it was, 
the wet clothesline sawed at his neck dis 
agreeably, and Fern’s excited laugh fol- 
lowed. 

“Heavens!” 
“T guess if I were being led away to execu- 
tion, you could still get a laugh out of me! 
Don't you ever look where you are going?” 
“You ought to 


have got 


had 


she cried, brought up short 


‘Guess not,”’ Chris said. 
know that.” 

Fern didn’t answer. She found the edge 
of the barn door and guided Chris’ hand to 
it. He rolled it back, and backed the fish 
cart out while Fern was warming up the 
car’s engine. He got in beside her. It was 
a ramshackle machine, an open car, and 
the little bug light on the dashboard showed 
the dark barrel of old Bett standing up 
bizarrely between them. The gun had an 
ominous bulge or swelling practically at the 
muzzle, where it had been fired at some time 
or other when the barrel had been plugged 
with snow. There was a legend that an 
ancestor of Sam's had blown off the top 
of his head with this same gun, pulling 
the trigger with his big toe, but latter-day 
Pennells had gone on bagging partridges 
with it. 

They were in the main 
Through the streaming windshield with a 
sprawling crack in it, the countryside had 


road now 
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an unreal, concocted io The rooKket 
trees and poles looked crookeder than ever 
the rutty road was f f alarming pits and 
chasms, exaggerated by the flood ol hor 
zontal yellow light. Chris touched Fern's 
arm 

“ Doesn't it begin to strike you as a wild 
goose chase?”” he asked 

‘Why?” 

“They ve got a pretty good start 

‘He told me he would stop at B Payne 
for gas and to put air in a tire with a slow 
leak.”’ 

“Wasn't that to try to show yu he 
wouldn't be in a hurry?” Chris urged 


“If he’s actually got the 
on a flat tire, won't he 
‘We can tell better at Bill’s,”” Fern sa 
“Then again,” 
pause, “even assuming we do catch up 
with them, what'll we do Bring 
them down with this old cannon like a brace 
of ducks? The way she’s belled out here, I 
might fill the whole country full of lead.” 
“Just the show of it wil 
enough,” Fern told him 

“Suppose it isn’t?” 

““Maybe,” Fern said with a level look, 
“you'd rather just get out here and leave 
me to go on alone.” 

She jammed the brakes on hard enoug! 
to all but snap the neck of her passenger 
off short. 

“You know whether I'll get out or not,” 
he said with a flash of anger. 

“Then please don’t think up bugbears.”’ 

She coasted down the hill past Emma 
Mason’s barn, and in the hollow there, 
under the red sentry of Bill Payne's filling 
station, was the Corbin car. Chris im- 
mediately laid his hands over Fern's on the 
wet steering wheel, and wrenching the 
car sharp round a gravelly corner, pointed 
it into an old wood road that ran at right 
angles to the highway. Fern was at last 
thoroughly exasperated. She snatched off 
the switch to stop the car, and Chris fol- 
lowed that up by snapping off the lights as 
well, 

“What can you be thinking of Fern 
cried in the pitch dark. ‘Let me out.’ 

He held her arm hard against him. 

“Hold your horses,” he whispered 
“ There’s something fishy somewhere, Fern. 
It isn’t reasonable to think they would be 
stopping to have that slow leak pumped 
up if they had the money on ’em. Now is 
it? The tire wasn’t flat. It was just a littl 
soft. They surely wouldn't stop.” 

“They have stopped!" Fern cried 

“That's right. They have. Now, say 
they are thieves—why, Fern, put yourself 
in their place, saying you had taken that 
You wouldn't be monkeying 
around a filling station, saying the car 
would go at all. Now would you?” 

“T don’t know. You would,” Fern re- 
plied. ‘You'd be just that ss 

“All right. But I’m talking about the 
smart men of your acquaintance,”’ Chris 
retorted. ‘Harry Corbin—he wouldn't 
linger, and you know it —assuming he’s the 
guilty man, and has it on him—the money, 
see? And doesn’t that bring up another 
angle to it? Say we go over there now; say 
we walk and them to 
undertake to go through 


money he'll rur 
see 


(Chris 


resumed alter a 


then? 





prob ably be 


mon-y 


over accuse their 


faces; say we 
them ig 

“Didn't we start out to do just that 
Fern cried tensely 

“Say we did. We've had time to think it 
over; we've had time to cool, Fern.” 

“One of us has,”’ Fern said, and there was 


a little hint of “Not for the first time 
either,”’ in her voice. 
“All right. Put it that way All the 


same, even if they are the thieves, and 
that’s likely enough § 
“Who else could it 
interjected 
“Allright. Still, say they are —sa 
did take the money in 
wouldn’t expect to find it on 
now, would you? Never. Nev 
world. No; if I know Harry Corbin—ar 
I've had opportunities t 


him-— then the minute he got awa) 


possibly he re 


} 
the first place 
their persons 


er n ti 


enoug! ( 
from t 
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‘ 
( zontractors and road builders have been buying 
Autocar trucks ever since the first application 
of modern motorized equipment to their work; 
for Autocars with engine under the seat give the 
required short wheelbase handiness. 


In this new 3-ton “Trail Blazer” Autocar offers 
the same short wheelbase handiness, with a 
super-powered six-cylinder motor and a rear axle 
husky beyond any work you can call on it to do. 


| + the ideal combinall 
RAIL BLAZER “poms ted short wheetboe 


for the contractor and roadbuilder 


The wheelbase of the “Trail Blazer” measures 
only 114 inches. It can turn easily in the average 
width of a concrete road, dump its whole load into 
the skip and get away again before a longer truck 
can maneuver into position. 


The“ Trail Blazer” is one of the only complete line 
of motor trucks—the Autocar line —with engine- 
under-the-seat for hauling in cramped places, and 
engine-out-front for all other jobs. 


Watch for another 
new Autocar model 
—to be announced 
in The Saturday 


Evening Post of 
y 26. 


The Autocar Company, Ardmore, Pa., Established 1897 May 2 


May 12,1928 
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house, the chances are, he handed that 
money to an accomplice outside, and that 
accomplice has made off in a totally dif- 
ferent direction. Why, for that matter, the 
way I look at it, Brant and Corbin are 
waiting for us to come up with them. 
There’d never be another time as good as 
this for them to prove their innocence 
right after the money is missed, and we 
search them and don’t find it on them. 
Don’t you see, we'd be playing right into 
their hands?” 

“No, I don’t.” 

“You can’t see that if you put it up to 
them the way you want me to~— if you just 
walk up and out with it, flat-footed, tax 
them with taking it, and they don’t have it 
on them—why, Fern, then if the whole 
story came out--and it would come out; 
nobody could possibly hush it up—well, 
then, wouldn’t it look as if your father had 
staged the whole business?”’ 
“Chris!” 

“Steady. We’re in up to our necks, but 
we've still got the use of our reason. It’s 
known, isn’t it, that Sam is chronically 
short of money? On top of that, he’s 
talked about buying a new car and giving 
notes for it. Well, and now this tax money 
disappears off the premises, we try to fix 
the theft on Brant and Corbin, and they 
don’t have the money on their persons. 
They won't have it, I’m dead certain. And 
won't they retaliate by saying it’s a case of 
Joe Melcher over again? Didn’t Joe argue 
with the authorities that, how he came to 
be short in his accounts, the money must 
have been stolen from the premises? An 
argument like that, up against a clever 
lawyer, is just as weak as water, and you 
bet Brant and Corbin know it.” 

“You think ‘i 

‘I don't think. I know. They'd go to the 
mat with him on just that issue.”’ 

His eyes were getting used to the dark, 
and now he could see Fern’s head, doubt- 
fully tilted, very close to his. 

“If you had taken the money yourself 
you couldn't have worked out more possi- 
bilities,’ she let fall. “I'll bet they won't 
have so many arguments as you say. They 
may not even have this accomplice that 
you feel so sure of. You seem to forget that 
the money’s gone. If we don’t get it back 
father’ll be short in his accounts, and how 
much better off will he be for our holding 
back now? Not one whit. And there is 
the chance—there is.” 

She snatched her arm away, and Chris 
heard her opening the car door on her side. 
He got out on his side, ran around the back 
of the car and barred her way. She had re- 
membered to pick up old Bett, and now 
the barrel of the gun, juggled between 
them, rapped him on the chin. 

“Look out; you'll blow the tops of our 
heads off,” he warned her. 

“Then let me go.”’ 

““T can’t make you out, I swear. Women 
must have some different way of going at 
things. Here half an hour ago you were 
hanging round the man’s neck. It was just 
‘You tickle me and I'll kiss you’ between 
you, wasn’t it? Wasn’t it? And now here 
you are, half an hour later, ready to track 
him down with dogs.” 

Fern gasped as if he had slapped her face. 

“You to tell me that! You, of all men, 
Chris Thorstad! When, if you hadn't 
bungled your affair with Reba 

““My bungling was farther back than 
teba,’’ Chris was inspired to say suddenly. 

Fern cried out, ‘Was it? I guess there’s 
no beginning and no end to it, really! You 
to accuse me of misconducting myself with 
Corbin, when I was doing it just to open 
Reba’s eyes to the real nature of the man, 
since you didn’t seem inclined to do it.” 

“Hold on! Hold on a minute!” 

“Don’t tell meI’m going too fast for you. 
Oh, Chris, isn’t this like you? Just to beat 
about the bush and flounder and goin circles, 
and argue yourself out of making any move 
at all, just on the bare chance You're 
just too reasonable; you can reason your- 
self out of anything and into something else. 
If there was so much as the ghost of a reason 
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for holding back; if father didn’t stand to 
lose the money either way ‘3 

“*Well, there’s the point. Now we're com 
ing to it, round the back way. What's to pre 
vent my letting your father have the money 
myself - enough to plug the gap?”’ 

“Tour” 

*“*Me.” 

“There’s no telling when he'd get it back 
to you ~ 

‘““What’s the odds? Wouldn't it be all ir 
the family?” 

Allin the family. This question so tranced 
her that he found he could quite easily whee 
dle old Bett out of her hands He slid the 
gun across two of the low branches of the 
dripping spruce at his back. 

Fern half sobbed: ‘‘ You'd give the shirt 
off your back if somebody didn’t intervene 
Why must you be everybody’s dog? Chris, 
you would be doing this for Reba, wouldn't 
you?” 

The too reasonable man said, “‘ Put it that 
way if you want to.”’ 

“*But, Chris, she’s delegated me to tell you 
that she’s changed her mind about you. She 
can’t bring herself to tell you personally, but 
she truly does want to consider everything 
unsaid that’s been said. Now, you know 
And furthermore, she’s lost your diamond; 
and so, because she hasn't had it to give back, 
or the price of it, she hasn’t had the face to 
terminate.” 

Fern’s voice had really got down to next 
to nothing, but she was just able to gasp out 
Reba’s fear, now of long standing, that Chris 
would be a misfit psychologically. But 
where she hadn’t had that diamond to turn 
in 

“‘Good Lord,’’ Chris put in, “she’s wel- 
come to that!” 

**She’s lost it,”” Fern declared again 
‘You're not listening.” 

“Why wouldn’t I be?” Chris said. He 
had now got his eyes accustomed to the dark, 
but still the expression of Fern’s face eluded 
him. 

“Then you must see,” came her smothered 
voice, ‘that the Pennells haven't a scintilla 
of claim on you.” 

‘““Maybe they still have a hold,”’ Chris 
said more hopefully than before. He would 
find a way toshut Fern’s too plausible mouth 
yet. ‘‘What I mean,” he whispered, coming 
closer, ‘I’m not fool enough to think that a 
certain party could ever bring herself to 
think anything of me again after how I side- 
slipped, and God knows I did sideslip plenty; 
but all the same, even saying she couldn’t 
see fit to bring me into the family by another 
door-—saying it wouldn’t be all in the family, 
Fern—saying it wouldn’t exactly 

“Saying it wouldn’t,’’ Fern repeated, 
more and more tranced. She felt, enor- 
mously, the need to help him out, but some- 
how her faculty for this had rusted 

‘All the same,” he staggered on, “‘maybe 
in the circumstances, it wouldn’t look too 
much like a bid for her favor if I just said I 
would be doing it for her —that party?” 

“Oh, my heavens,” Fern cried brokenly, 
‘“‘won’t you call her any namable thing but 
that—that party?”’ 

And then the snore of Corbin’s engine, un- 
heard by either of them, destroyed their one 
alternative. 


When Chris Thorstad opened the door of 
his mother’s bedroom it was still a little 
short of midnight. 

“‘ Did you lock the back door?”’ she asked. 

‘‘Locked and bolted it,’’ he said. And 
added, ‘‘I had reason.” 

Mrs. Thorstad was in bed reading, and 
her son pulled a low rocker up to the bed. 

When he had told his story she said 
sternly, “‘I never heard of anything so crazy 
mad.” 

“As what?” 

“‘As your solution of it—this loan. Why 
didn’t you go on after them and nab them? 
Haven't we had personal dealings with this 
Harry Corbin and don’t we know he’s 
crooked?” 

“*We don’t know how crooked.” 

“‘Couldn’t you have found out?” 

“But did I want to? Did I want to find 
out? Look at it on the facts. The way it 
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stands, this'll put the fear of God in Sam, 
won't it? He’ll either collect those taxes or 
advertise ’em, and he’ll watch where he puts 
the money, won’t he? He won’t leave it 
round in pigeonholes again. It will get rid 
of Corbin toe. I mean, even saying he didn’t 
take the money, still the Pennells will think 
he did, and they won’t be able to tell him so. 
Reba’ll be as scared of him as any of them. 
Of course, if he did take it ii 

‘**He must have taken it,’”’ Mrs. Thorstad 
said. 

“Well, he or an accomplice,” her son re- 
plied. 

““And now what galls me,”’ she cried, ‘‘is 
your tamely digging down and making good, 
after how you've slaved, and after how that 
girl is 

“Wait,”’ Chris checked her. ‘‘ Here’s my 
theory of the case. You know that desk of 
Sam’s that they got the money out of is 
open, front and back? Remember? Sure 
you must. Fern got it for him with soap 
orders when she was a kid. It had back 
boards once, but they got warped off and 
didn’t get tacked back. Sam’s been going 
to do it, and didn’t, just the way he didn’t 
put a new pane in that parlor window of 
his. I saw that much tonight when I went 
out to the woodpile after wood to put in 
the oven. It just happened that about that 
time Brant and Corbin were moving the 
desk slap up against the window to get the 
lamp cord out of the mopboard. You see 
how she shapes up? I was the longest time 
convincing Fern that there was an accom- 
plice outside, but as a matter of fact, it 
was right then, as I dope it out, that the 
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Continued 


behind the kitchen. Apparently poor little 
Mike’s mistake in volunteering for kitchen 
police had got him a permanent position in 
that capacity, and Marshall congratulated 
himself once more that he himself had 
escaped any such ignominious job. 

After lunch a new idea came into his 
head. Perhaps it would be better not to 
work this hiding-out business too far. If he 
was absent from all fatigue details the top 
sergeant might begin to notice it. His 
morning sleep had greatly refreshed him, so 
in the afternoon he stuck around and 
groomed industriously, led a couple of 
horses to water and did other jobs. After 
supper came the same old orders and the 
battery prepared to line up in the road. 

Marshall rolled up his pack and started 
for his place at the rear of the battery col- 
umn. As he passed the picket line he noted 
that the sergeant in charge of the first sec- 
tion was shouting and yelling even louder 
than usual. 

“Where is Jimmy Kerr?” he yelled. 
““Where has that big bum gone? Here it’s 
time to go and nobody to drive his horses!”’ 

“‘He went on sick call,’”’ somebody an- 
swered, “‘and the doctor sent him back to 
the hospital. He has an infected foot or 
something.” 

Marshall at once stepped forward. ‘I'll 
drive those horses for you,” he said. 

‘Who are you?” said the sergeant. 

“I’m a spare driver,” said Marshall. 

“How long you been in this outfit?” 

“Two days. I’m a replacement. I just 
came.” 

‘Can you handle a team?” asked the 
sergeant. 

“Sure I can,” said Marshall. “I was a 
driver in the old Fifth Field Artillery, but I 
got sent to the hospital. And when I got 
well, instead of shipping me back to my old 
outfit, they sent me here.” 

He was surprised at the glib way these 
words ran off his tongue. Necessity is often 
the mother of very smooth liars. 

‘All right,” said the sergeant, “go ahead 
and drive ‘em. I'll fix it up with Connor 
when I see him.” 

Marshall began to feel his heart beat fast 
with excitement. His chance had come at 
last, and with good luck he might get by 
with it. The picket line had already been 
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accomplice reached in through that broken- 
out pane and right in through the back of 
the desk, and grabbed the roll. What was 
to prevent him?” 

“The accomplice,” Mrs. Thorstad re- 
peated, clinging to her braids. 

“The accomplice, yes,’ Chris whispered. 
‘“‘What could those two birds have done 
without an accomplice —somebody to help? 
Nothing—not a thing. Their part was done, 
as I figure it, when they backed that desk 
up to the window.” 

There was the least tilt to his eyebrow. 

“‘Chris,”’ his mother blazed, ‘‘you’re the 
accomplice!” 

“Don’t look so scared. Say Iam. The 
thing was on a shoestring, wasn’t it?” 

“But suppose Sam had caught you in the 
act? Suppose he had called for a search of 
everyone?” 

“That wouldn’t occur to an accomplice. 
No, the thing was just as easy as breaking 
sticks. I meant to take it round in and 
throw a jolt into Sam, and then produce it. 
But then it began to look like a good move 
by a bad checker player—he doesn’t see 
right at first how much it favors him. 
Don't look so scared, mother. It’s all 
right. And I’ve got Fern to back me up 
now. She’s going to start in feeding Sam 
the truth out of a medicine dropper. She’s 
a sweet little accomplice.” 

“Fern. She hasn’t 

“Yes she has,” her son announced. ‘‘ And 
there’s one advantage of going in circles, 
wouldn’t you say? It brings a man round 
in time—with the right breaks, under- 
stand —to the point he started from.”’ 
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from Page 9) 


taken down and the two horses he was to 
drive were tied by their halter ropes to a 
wheel of the gun limber. On the pole of the 
limber were two saddles and an intricate- 
looking mass of straps. 

“Is this the harness for ’em?’’ asked 
Marshall in a snappy businesslike voice. 

“Yes,” said the sergeant, and then he 
turned to a number of other men who were 
standing around. ‘“Here,’’ he said, “give 
this bird a hand with his harness. And 
snap into it! We gotta be on our way.” 

Three or four men sprang forward and 
started to put the harness on the horses. 
Marshall fluttered about and made a great 
show of being busy, but he let the other men 
do all the work. 

Carefully he noted everything they did. 
Next time, he felt, he would be able to do 
it himself. 

While Marshall’s pair was being har- 
nessed, the drivers of the three other pairs 
which made up the gun team had hitched 
their horses to the limber. 

‘All right,”’ said the sergeant, as soon as 
Marshall’s team was harnessed, ‘“‘yours is 
the lead pair. Take them up there and 
hitch them on, and don’t take all night to it, 
either.” 

Marshall grabbed the two horses by the 
bridles. They were large clumsy animals 
with long faces and large sorrowful eyes. 
Fortunately they seemed gentle and willing. 
By the time he reached the head of the 
gun team the other drivers had already 
mounted. Marshall, all eagerness, prepared 
to do likewise. He stepped to the left-hand 
side of the nigh, or left-hand, horse, put 
his left foot in the stirrup and grasped the 
saddle. He still had his infantry pack on 
his back. He had noted that the other 
drivers carried their blankets in a roll swung 
over the back of their saddles, with their 
other articles in saddlebags in front. But it 
was too late for him to change his pack 
now; and this was unfortunate, because 
with all that weight on his back it would 
probably take a very large, healthy spring 
to get him up on the horse. 

He made as big a jump as he could, and 
put so much energy into it that his right 
leg swung over the horse’s back with as 
much speed and power as a bat in the hands 

(Continued on Page 117) 
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Photomicrographs of steel pipe and Byers wrought iron 
pipe, galvanized. Zinc coating on inside of Byers pipe 
over 40% heavier than on steel pipe. Even more im- 
portant is the relatively rough surface of Byers pipe, 
which makes the zinc adhere so firmly to the iron surface 
that it will not peel or flake off. (On cheaper pipe, gal- 
vanizing invariably flakes off at the ends where cut, or 
where gripped with a wrench, bent, or handled roughly.) 
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GALVANIZING 


Before choosing pipe 


for plumbing and heating 
systems, look below the 
surface for rust protection 


HE LAYMAN may be skeptical 

when shown two kinds of 
pipe which are identical in looks, 
and told that they differ materi- 
ally in rust resistance. It is so 
natural to trust the eye! “Seeing 
is believing.” 
Yet time and experience have 
demonstrated important differ- 
ences which do not immediately 
appear. One of these kinds of 
pipe far outlasts the other. 
Whether the pipe be plain black 
or galvanized, in either case the 
character of the stuff in it, down 
below the surface and all the way 
through, is what determines its 
durability. 


DIFFERENCES IN 
PLAIN BLACK PIPE 
Wrought Iron—honest, endur- 
ing, old-fashioned material that 
it is—has inherent rust-resisting 
qualities proved by long use. A 
new and less tried metal, looking 
exactly like wrought iren, may 
seem to promise the same virtues 
at a lower cost. Metallurgists 
know, however, that the inner 
structure of this modern metal is 
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Byers Pipe installed for heating, drainage 


and cold water lines. 


Architects: McKim, Meade & White 
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GENUINE WROUGHT 


here Hidden Values Count 


quite different. It lacks the myri- 
ads of tiny slag filaments which 
are characteristic of wrought iron, 
and by reason of which wrought 
iron pipe is highly immune to 
corrosion. 


GALVANIZED PIPE OF 

TWO KINDS 
When a galvanizing coat is ap- 
plied on pipe, as a protection to 
the body metal of which the pipe 
walls are composed, again the 
metallurgist’s examination re- 
veals that the silicate fibers of 
wrought iron afford better an- 
chorage or adhesion for the pro- 
tective coat. A greater quantity 
of zinc is taken up, approxi- 
mately 40% more; and this 
heavier covering is more securely 
bonded to the pipe. In short, 
better, more dependable rust 
protection is the result. (See 
photomicrograph above.} 


Responsible engineers and archi- 
tects, advised alike by such find- 
ings of the laboratory and by the 
testimony of time and use, employ 
genuine wrought iron for im- 
portant projects where durability 
is required at moderate cost. 
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Continued from Page 114 

of Babe Ruth. The toe of his heavy hob- 
nailed shoe caught the off horse in the ribs. 
The surprised animal gave a little snort and 
a clumsy bound and started trotting heav- 
ily but briskly off through the woods. It 
suddenly flashed through Marshall’s mind 
that these two horses should have been 
fastened together in some way. At all 
events he should not have mounted until the 
traces had been hooked up. 

But he had no time to waste on vain re- 
grets. His own horse, seeing its mate clat- 
tering off through the woods, immediately 
started to follow it at a clumsy and un- 
gainly trot. Marshall had not yet had time 
to settle himself in the saddle. His right 
foot was not yet in the stirrup and he didn’t 
even have hold of the reins. All he could do 
was to grab the horse’s mane and hang on. 
He went past a group of men belonging to 
the next section, and these men at once set 
up a loud and delighted cheer. There were 
cries of ‘Ride him, cowboy!” The effect 
of this noise was to make the horse go even 
faster. And with one last tremendous 
bounce Marshall felt himself leave the sad- 
dle. He held onto the horse’s mane as long 
as possible and this let him down a little 
easier. But even so, he hit the ground with 
a sickening jolt and rolled over two or three 
times. 

Painfully and dizzily he sat up and re- 
alized that the sergeant in charge of the 
first section was standing over him. The 
landscape seemed to be gently revolving 
and at a great distance he saw the two 
horses trotting heavily on their way. 

““A swell driver you are!” said the ser- 
geant. ‘“‘What’s the idea of turning that 
horse loose and then giving him a kick to 
start him off? And what’s the idea of start- 
ing for a ride on the other one and then 
changing your mind and getting off? Well, 
this is the last ride you take in my section.” 

Marshall could think of no answer to 
make to these remarks, and the sergeant 
walked on. Several privates—more kind- 
hearted than the majority—picked him up 
and asked him if he were hurt. Marshall 
cautiously moved his arms around and wig- 
gled his fingers. They still worked. He 
took a few steps. Although he was still 
dizzy and confused, he found he could walk. 

*‘T’m all right,’ he said; ‘absolutely all 
right.” 

By this time the two horses had been 
caught. They were led back to the gun 
team and hitched up. A new driver who 
had been procured from somewhere took 
charge of them and the gun was driven out 
into the road. Marshall walked back to the 
rear of the column, took his place among 
the spare cannoneers and was soon hiking 
along the road as the battery started its 
third night’s march. 

Marshall was tired and weary and his 
fall had made him sore all over. Further- 
more, he was a disgusted and discouraged 
man. He had had a chance to better him- 
self in this battery and had failed. Beside 
him marched little Private Scully, who 
seemed to have troubles of his own. 

“I’m so tired,’’ said Scully weakly 
“T’m so tired that I’m afraid I can’t keep 
up. For three days and two nights I 
haven’t had hardly any rest at all.” 

“IT know how you feel,’”’ said Marshall. 
“I’m in pretty bad shape myself. But it 
doesn’t do any good to talk about it.”’ 

The two men walked along in silence for 
fifty minutes. Then came the blessed ten- 
minute halt, and they both lay down on the 
grass beside the road to rest. Marshall 
noticed that they were at the edge of a 
dense woods and that the night was al- 
ready reasonably dark. At once his active 
mind began to work. 

“Scully,” he said, “‘you and I are going 
to crawl into this woods. Come on!” 

‘‘What’s the idea?” asked Scully doubt- 
fully. 

‘Never mind what the idea is,’’ said 
Marshall; ‘‘come along!” 

Slowly and noiselessly Marshall crept 
into the woods, with Scully behind him. As 
soon as they had gained the protection of 
the trees, they stood up and walked straight 
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on for a hundred yards into the forest 
Then Marshall spread out his blankets on 
the soft ground and prepared to go to sleep 

‘We might as well spend the night here,” 
he said. 

“But what will they do,” asked Scully; 
“if they find out what we have done?: What 
will they do if they catch us?” 

‘We can worry about that in the morn- 
ing. Tonight we’re going to get some sleep 
Roll out your blankets and fix yourself for 
the night.’ 

Hesitatingly, Scully obeyed, and five 
minutes later the two men were sound 
asleep. It was nine o’clock in the morning 
when they awoke, both much refreshed. 
Scully at once began to worry about the 
consequences of their going absent without 
leave, but Marshall laughed at his fears. 

‘*We'll manage somehow,”’ he said 

They washed and shaved at the edge of a 
little brook which ran through the forest. 
Then they walked back to the road, which 
they followed into a small village. They 
bought bread and cheese and a large bottle 
of wine; and in the afternoon they had the 
good luck to find an army truck going in the 
same direction the battery had taken. As 
soon as the driver learned that they had a 
bottle still half full of wine, and that they 
were inclined to be generous, he became 
very helpful. ‘“‘Sure, I know where the 
Thirteenth Field Artillery is camped,” he 
said. “I haul supplies out of Bar-le-Duc to 
an engineer outfit down south of here. I’m 
on the way back from my second trip now 
When I was on the way back from my first 
trip this morning, I picked up four other 
stragglers from the Thirteenth and hauled 
them all the way to their outfit.” 

“You’re a good guy to meet,” said 
Marshall. ‘‘ Here, have another drink.” 

“Thanks,” said the driver. ‘I told them 
other guys they ought to buy me a littl 
refreshments, but they was tightwads. So ] 
got even by letting them off right in front of 
their battery camp, where their top ser- 
geant seen them and give them hell for 
being A. W.O. L. But I'll drop you bozos 
on the outskirts so you can sneak in quiet.” 

About an hour later he stopped the truck 
at the edge of a woods. “The various bat- 
teries are scattered around in here,”’ he said. 

Marshall thanked him, gave him the rest 
of the wine and started into the woods 
with Scully. They investigated two camps, 
which turned out to be other batteries than 
theirown. As they were sneaking up to the 
third camp, they were suddenly startled by 
a shrill whistle and a loud voice: “Line up, 
youse guys! Line up!” It was the well- 
known voice of Sergeant Connor. Drop- 
ping their packs at the foot of a tree, they 
strolled into camp and were soon in the 
midst of the hurrying groups of men who 
were turning out at the sergeant’s call 
They fell into line among the spare cannon- 
eers and came to attention at the command, 
“Fall in!” 

The formation turned out to be the usual 
afternoon stables. Marshall was assigned 
to two horses that had served as mounts 
for a couple of sergeants. He groomed 
them carefully and efficiently, then led 
them down to water, and finally fastened 
on the two nose bags. Immediately after 
stables came supper. As he sat on the 
ground beside Scully and ate his steaming 
mess kit full of slum, Marshall smiled with 
deep and quiet satisfaction. He had 
learned that no roll calls had been taken all 
day, and in the confusion of making camp 
no one had noticed that he and Scully had 
been absent. 

“I’m beginning to understand this 
Army,” said Marshall. ‘I’m beginning to 
formulate a set of general principles for the 
guidance of privates like ourselves.” 

“Yeah?” said Scully blankly. 

“We can’t openly disobey orders,’ con- 
tinued Marshall, “‘but, on the other hand, 
we can’t do everything they tell us. If we 
did we would kill ourselves with foolish and 
unnecessary work and we wouldn’t be any 
good to ourselves or to the Army.” 

“That's right,”’ said Scully. 

““As good soldiers,’’ Marshall went on, 
“‘we must keep ourselves alive and in good 
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shape so we can lick the Germans when the 
time comes. After we have done what we 
consider our share of the work, it is our 
duty to dodge as much trouble as we can, 
and we must be careful not to get caught. 
In the Army, anything is all right as long 
as you don’t get caught.” 

“That sounds reasonable,” Scully agreed. 

“Of course it’s reasonable,”’ said Mar- 
shall; ‘“‘and now that I’m learning to 
handle myself in this Army, I think I’m 
going to amount to something.” 

After supper it was announced that there 
would be no march that night. Marshall 
and Scully joined forces, put up a pup tent 
and enjoyed another long sound sleep. All 
around them, in the woods, the other men 
of the battery slumbered pleasantly in their 
first long night’s rest since the march had 
started. 

The battery remained in the woods for 
several days and nights. Then came more 
hiking, up past Bar-le-Duc to Souilly, and 
then through a pouring rainstorm over to 
the north edge of the St.-Mihiel salient. 
After a couple of days waiting in the rain, 
the four big 155 howitzers of the battery 
were put in position, and on the morning of 
September twelfth they fired a long barrage 
schedule for the St.-Mihiel attack. It was 
a very one-sided affair—more like target 
practice than warfare. The Germans sent 
over a very few shells, none of which burst 
near enough the battery to bother anybody. 
After this offensive the battery withdrew 
and camped on the side of a little hill near 
Souilly. 

During all this time Marshall and Scully 
managed to keep out of trouble and also 
out of excessive work. They sneaked out of 
a great many fatigue details, but they were 
always on hand whenever there was a roll 
call. They were never conspicuously absent. 

It pleased Marshall to think that he was 
getting along so smoothly, when so many 
other members of the battery were being 
driven almost crazy by hard work, cease- 
less nagging and the unreasonableness of 
army discipline. But he was not yet satis- 
fied. He was still nothing but a spare can- 
noneer, and he wanted a real job that 
amounted to something. 

For some time he had been considering 
the battery commander’s detail—a group 
of a dozen men who took care of the battery 
telephone lines and the fire-control instru- 
ments. This work was so important that 
they were very seldom put on fatigue de- 
tails or kitchen police. Furthermore, they 
rode horses. It looked like a good job. 

One afternoon Marshall approached Ser- 
geant Johnson, who was in charge of the 
detail. He was a severe-looking man, older 
than most of the men in the battery, and 
Marshall had heard that he had spent ten 
years in the old Regular Army before the 
war. 

“Sergeant Johnson,’ said Marshall, 
“‘any time you have a vacancy on the 
detail I would like to try for it. If you’d 
only give me a chance I know I’d make 
good.’ 

“How long have you been in this bat- 
tery?’ asked the sergeant. 

** About two weeks.” 

“Then you're out of luck,”’ said the ser- 
geant. ‘‘We don’t want no ignorant re- 
cruits on the detail.” 

Marshall went back to his pup tent very 
much depressed. What was the use of try- 
ing to amount to something when nobody 
would give you a chance? 

That night, after supper, little Scully 
suggested that they go down to a village a 
mile or so away and have a few drinks. 

“You seem somewhat low in your mind,” 
said Scully. “A little booze will do you 
good.” 

The idea appealed to Marshall. “All 
right,”’ he said, ‘‘let’s go.” 

The two men walked down the road to 
the village, where they found an unattrac- 
tive, dirty little café. The one small room 
was filled with tables, chairs and American 
soldiers from various outfits. The air was 
thick with the smoke of many cigarettes 
and the smell of wine. They found a table 
that was still unoccupied and ordered a 
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bottle of cognac, which was very expensive 
because it was against the law to sell cognac 
to soldiers. 

They both drank; and Marshall, who 
was unaccustomed to such strong stuff, 
drank far too much. He began to feel a 
gentle warmth creeping over him; his 

roubles began to roll away, and he sud 
denly developed what is known as a su 
periority complex. It occurred to him that 
he was a great, big, strong, red-blooded he 
man, the equal to anybody else in the 
whole Army, bar none. This idea filled his 
whole mind like a great light and he longed 
to do some splendid deed of valor to show 
the world how good he really was. 

The whole room seemed to be swimming 
in a beautiful golden haze. Scully, who sat 
opposite him, seemed very small and far 
away. Suddenly he heard some other sol 
diers talking at the next table. There were 
four of them—or was it six?—and they 
came from some other outfit. They were 
discussing the Thirteenth Field Artillery 
and stating that it was a Regular Army 
outfit and therefore composed of a bunch of 
bums and hobos who had joined up before 
the war started. 

“They enlisted to get a square meal,” 
said one of these men, ‘‘and then they got 
caught by the war. They’re nothing but a 
bunch of bums.” 

Marshall’s memory of what happened 
next was always rather hazy. He found 
himself on his feet making a speech. He 
stated that the Thirteenth Field Artillery 
was the finest outfit in the service. With 
many threats he demanded an apology. 
The apology was refused. He remembered 
standing on one side of a table glaring at a 
group of soldiers on the other side. He 
reached over and jabbed one of them in the 
nose with his fist. 

Another one picked up a wine bottle; 
he saw it swing through the air and he felt 
it come down on the top of his head. Fora 
moment he seemed to be paralyzed, but his 
strength came back with a rush. He gave 
the heavy table a mighty shove. It caught 
the other men off their balance, their legs 
got tangled in the chairs behind them and 
he saw their four faces jerking backward 
and down through the thick smoke-laden 
air. From all over the room came shouts 
and cries. 

Then he felt a strong arm around his 
shoulders and a husky voice near his ear: 
“You're all right, Jack, but you’d better 
come with me. Come on—right this way!” 

The voice spoke with authority. Reluc- 
tantly he let himself be led along; and the 
next moment he was outside in the dark- 
ness and felt the cool, pleasant night air on 
his hot face. 

“A little speed now, Jack,” said the 
husky voice. ‘‘We got to get away from 
here before any M. P.’s arrive, or before 
they start checking up on the busted 
crockery.” 

He remembered walking a long distance 
through the night. All at once he realized 
that the man with the husky voice was 
Sergeant Johnson of the battery command- 
er’s detail. Evidently the sergeant had 
been taking a drink in the café. Marshall 
began to feel ashamed. It was rotten luck 
that this sergeant, on whom he had wanted 
to make a good impression, should have 
been present to see him make a fool of him- 
self. 

At last they got back to the battery, and 
Scully, who had tagged along, helped tuck 
him into his blankets in the pup tent. 

When he awoke the next morning he 
found that he had a large, painful bump on 
the outside of his head and a large, painful 
headache inside. The bottle of wine had 
evidently broken on top of his head and 
covered him with its contents. He smelled 
like a whole saloon. With a feeling of com- 
plete disgust, he washed himself, put on a 
clean shirt and a spare blouse and went to 
breakfast. He ate very little 

Afterward, as he was taking his mess kit 
back to his tent, he was hailed by Sergeant 
Johnson. 

“‘Hey, there, big boy,” said the sergeant, 
**come over here a minute,” 
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Marshall obeyed with some embarrass 
ment, and the sergeant presented him to 
half a dozen other members of the detail, 
who were standing around. 

““What’s your name?” 
geant. 

“Marshall.” 

“‘What’s your first name?”’ 

“Reginald.” 

“IT want you guys to meet Private Regi 
nald Marshall,’’ announced the sergeant 
“Little Reggie, the champion orator and 
prize fighter of the outfit. Sit down, Reggie. 
I was just starting to tell the boys all about 
you.”” Marshall sat down bashfully and 
the sergeant continued: ‘‘ We were all sit- 
ting around this estaminet place down the 
road when four dirty bums from some other 
outfit started passing remarks about the 
Thirteenth Field Artillery—said it was a 
chicken-liver outfit, or something like that. 
Little Reggie was sitting at the next table 
and right away he stands up and makes a 
speech. Tell them what you said, Reggie, 
it was swell stuff.” 

“T forget what I said,’’ answered Mar- 
shall. ‘‘Maybe I was a trifle lit at the 
time.’ 

“Never have I heard a guy that could 
sling the language like Reggie,” said the 
sergeant; ‘“‘he sounded just like Daniel 
Webster himself. I can’t remember all his 
remarks, but he ended up by saying: ‘You 
are moral perverts and shameless liars. If 
you do not at once apologize for your 
dastardly words, I will hurl your miserable 
carcasses through the door of this edifice 
onto the manure pile outside.’” 

“‘Did I say that?’’ asked Marshall. 

“You did,” said the sergeant, “‘and it 
was wonderful.” He turned back to the 
other members of the detail and continued: 
‘‘None of them four bums apologized, so 

teggie made a move like he was going to 
throw them outside. They was great big 
ferocious-looking brutes, and one of them 
took a bottle of red wine and busted it right 
on top of his head. If it had been you or 
me or any ordinary guy, he would have 
been knocked absolutely cold, but Reggie 
here is not only an orator; he 
hard egg. He just stood and smiled at them 
big brutes and quietly picked up a great 
big heavy table and threw it at them so 
hard that it knocked the whole four of them 
clean across the room and landed them in 
a heap in the corner. 

‘“‘After that he was starting over just 
naturally to murder the whole bunch. I 
don’t know whether he was going to break 
their necks or crack their heads on the stone 
floor or what, but about that time I stepped 
up and told him that they had had punish- 
ment enough. So he quit like the reason- 
able guy he is and we all walked out and 
came back to camp.” 

“Did they really break a bottle right 
over his head?” asked one of the detail 
members, in a somewhat awed voice. ‘‘I 
don’t see how they could do that without 
killing a man.” 

“Ask Reggie there,’ said the sergeant. 
“Did that guy bust a bottle of wine over 
your head, or did he not?”’ 

‘*Well,”’ said Marshall, ‘‘I guess the bot- 
tle broke all right, but very likely he didn’t 
hit me square. Maybe it was a weak 
bottle and he gave me a sort of glancing 
blow and the neck broke off in his hand.” 

With these words, Marshall politely ex- 
cused himself and went back to his tent. 
And all the rest of that day, as he moved 
about his various duties at stables and on 
other details, he was aware that he was 
being pointed out as the man with a head 
that you could break bottles over without 
any ill effects. At last he had acquired a 
reputation in the battery. And although it 
was not exactly the reputation he would 
have chosen, he was secretly a little pleased. 
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That evening Sergeant Johnson came 
over to his tent. ‘‘Do you still want a job 
on the detail?” he asked. 

‘IT sure do,’”’ answered Marshall. 

‘All right,”’ said the sergeant, ‘‘it’s all 


fixed up. What I want on my detail is men 
with brains, and I can tell by looking at 
you that you have got them. I also want 
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men that ain’t soft and siss) Since T seer 

you last night, | know you will pass on tha 

point. You start work tomorrow 
“Thank you,” said Marshall 
The 


him over to one of the regular telephone 


next morning the sergeant turned 








name of Penfield Bennett 


privates by the 
‘This guy,” said the sergeant, “will show 
you all about the telephone work.” 


Bennett was tal! 


ous and rather ugly face, but he turned out 
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to be a very decent sort of chap and a 
good, conscientious teacher. Marshall 
worked hard and earnestly, and in the 
course of two days’ intensive instruction he 


made tremendous progress. He learned 
how to take apart a field telephone and put 
it together again. He learned the tech- 
nical terms used in sending firing data over 
the wires. He learned how to operate a 
Routon switchboard. And most important 
of all, he learned how to splice broken tele- 
phone wire—how to scrape the insulation 
off the ends, twist them together and wind 
them with tape. 

On the evening of the second day the 
battery moved out, and Marshall marched 
up at the head of the column with the bat- 
tery commander’s detail. He was disap- 
pointed to find that he had to walk. So 
many of the horses had died during the 
past week or two that the whole detail, 
with the exception of the noncoms, was on 
foot. 

The first night’s march took them to a 
place called Blercourt. The second night 
they went up to Esnes, and put the guns in 
position. And on the third night they fired 
in the opening barrage of the Argonne 
offensive. It was a good deal like the 
affair at St.-Mihiel two weeks before. There 
was a tremendous torrent of fire from hun- 
dreds of American batteries, but very few 


shells coming back from the Germans. 
Marshall had worked hard running out 
wire and connecting the telephones. On 


the day after the barrage he worked just as 
hard rolling in the wire and packing it up. 
Toward the end of the afternoon the guns 
were limbered up and at dusk the battery 
moved off toward the German lines. The 
infantry, it appeared, had made an advance 
of eight or ten kilometers and it was now 
necessary for the artillery to follow them up 
and give them support in their new posi- 
tion. 

The battery moved over the top of Hill 
304 and descended into the valley beyond 
Here it halted for about an hour. Then it 
moved on a hundred yards or so and 
halted again. Marshall and Bennett 
walked forward, curious to see what was 
holding up the column. It didn’t take 
them long to find out. They were now in 
what had formerly been No Man’s Land, 
where several years of shelling by the 
French and Germans had completely de- 
stroyed the road, leaving nothing but a 
mass of overlapping shell holes. In the 
center of the valley the ground was low 
and marshy and the shell holes were full of 
water. On this discouraging ground thou- 
sands of men were at work building a new 
road. In gangs of fifty or a hundred, they 
worked with pick and shovel, filling the 
shell holes and making a more or less level 
subgrade. Other gangs were scouring 
around on both sides of the road, picking 
up loose field stones, placing them in gunny 
sacks and carrying them laboriously over 
to the road to make a stone surface solid 
enough to prevent the heavy guns from 
miring down in the mud. 

Even in the darkness it was apparent 
that the men at work on the road were com- 
pletely tired out. The men with the shov- 
els worked slowly, and the stone carriers 
tottered along beneath their 
they were feeble old men. There was a con- 
tinuous torrent of shouts, commands and 
profanity from the sergeants in a vain at- 
tempt to force more and more out of the 
poor overworked privates. 

Marshall and Bennett stumbled over one 
of these road workers who had apparently 
collapsed and gone to sleep in the friendly 
concealment of a shell hole off to the side of 
the road. 
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H™ are perfect roads winding over wooded hills 
by rugged mountains, beside noble rivers, 
through peaceful valleys, along the shores of crystal lakes. 

Here are 2,372 miles of seacoast —rockbound or sandy, 
as you like. Here are 325 golf courses. Here are swirling 
streams full of fish; endless horseback trails; challenging 
mountain paths; clean, well-kept, inexpensive hotels. 

See the storied Berkshires; follow the Mohawk Trail; 
cross the Green Mountains and the White Mountains; 
climb Mount Washington; camp in the Maine woods; 


and live. 
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miles upon miles of these along the 
Southern California coast! How good 
that swirling foam feels on a summer 
day, and how easy it is to get into it 
from any Southern California vacation 
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groves. And these roads lead you to 
charming Southland cities such as Pas- 
adena, San Bernardino, Riverside, 
Orange and Ventura. 

Sixty-five ever green golf courses 
are at your command. Tennis at every 
turn. Inviting swimming pools; moun- 
tain trails for riding and hiking; ocean- 
lake-Stream fishing — every vacation 
wish will be gratified. 

Los Angeles’ great hotels, theatres 
and cafes offer every metropolitan en- 
tertainment. Los Angeles County is 
among the richest. Its agricultural 
products last year approximated $92,- 
000,000. At nearby Hollywood — 
movie land capital —you may hear 
and see “Symphonies under the Stars,” 
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Southwest Exposition at Long 
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climate and unlimited oppor- 
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(Continued from Page 119 

“Hello, there, buddy,’’ said Marshall. 
“How are you making it?” 

“Who are you?” asked the road worker 
suspiciously. 

‘““We belong to the Thirteenth Field Ar- 
tillery.”’ 

“Lucky boys!” said the road worker. 
“You can thank the Lord you don’t belong 
to the Fourth Engineers.” 

“Is that what you belong to?” asked 
Marshall. 

“Yeah.” 

Marshall's mind traveled back to the day 
so long ago when he had tried to enlist in 
the engineers. He had a vague feeling that 
his friends from Cornell who had been ac- 
cepted had been assigned to this same regi- 
ment—the Fourth Engineers. By this time 
they had probably worked up to be re- 
sponsible officers. 

“Is there anybody in your outfit by the 
name of James Hollis?” he asked. 

“Yes, there is,”’ said the man. ‘He's in 
my company. He’s around here somewhere 
tonight.” 

“He’s not the commander of the com- 
pany. is he?”’ asked Marshall. 

The man gave a feeble and sarcastic 
laugh. “‘Commander!”’ he cackled. ‘‘ That’s 
a good one! He’s nothing but a buck pri- 
vate like me.” 

Marshall ran over the names of his other 
friends. The engineer soldier knew them 
all. They were all in his company and they 
were all privates. After giving this infor- 
mation, the soldier started in on a long 
lament concerning life in the Engineer 
Corps. It appeared that it was all work 
and no play —“‘ Pick and shovel, pick and 
shovel, all day and all night. What they 
want in this outfit is a strong back and a 
weak mind.” 

At this point a harsh voice broke in on 
the conversation: 

‘“‘What are you guys doing here? Take 
your gunny sacks and get out there and 
gather some stones.” 

“You’re not talking to us,” said Mar- 
shall evenly; ‘‘we belong to the artillery.” 

“Well, get back to your own outfit then,” 
said the voice, “‘and don’t come mixing in 
with my men.” 

The owner of the voice disappeared in the 
darkness. 

““Good Lord,” said the engineer soldier, 
“that was our first sergeant! He didn't 
recognize me in the dark, and I certainly 
got to thank you guys for speaking up and 
throwing him off the scent.” 

“* Always glad to help in any way I can,” 
said Marshall pleasantly. ‘‘Good-by, and 
good luck!” 

“There ain’t no such thing as good luck 
in the engineers,’’ was the reply. 

Marshall and Bennett walked back to 
their place in the battery column. On the 
way they looked around to see if they could 
find any of Marshall’s old Cornell friends. 
But it was impossible to locate them in the 
darkness. Soon after, the battery started 
forward again. With many halts and with 
much pushing on the wheels, the guns were 
finally dragged across the swamp into the 
town of Malancourt. Here they were be- 
hind what had formerly been the German 
lines and the roads were in fairly good 
shape. 

A short distance beyond Malancourt the 
guns were placed in position. During the 
day they did a little scattered firing, and as 
soon as night came on they moved up 
through Cuisy to the little town of Sept- 
sarges. 

By this time the Germans had stopped 
falling back. The enemy batteries, estab- 
lished in prepared positions, began to shell 
the American lines steadily and methodi- 
cally. This was Marshall's first experience 
of real warfare. 

At first the bursting German shells scared 
him more than he had ever been scared 
before, but after a day or two he was sur- 
prised to find that he had got used to them. 
When he heard one coming he would dive 
into a shell hole or throw himself flat on 
the ground. But in between times he hardly 
thought of them at all. 
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The food situation was worse than the 
shelling. All supplies for the American 
Army now had to come over roads such as 
the one Marshall had seen the engineers 
building between Esnes and Malancourt. 
These roads were very poor, there were not 
enough of them and they were subject to 
considerable shell fire. There was a short- 
age of ammunition for the guns, and a very 
decided shortage of food and other supplies. 
The battery began to subsist on half 
rations, mostly canned salmon and moldy 
bread. 

Marshall was now a very busy man. He 
repaired telephone wires which had been 
cut by shell fire; he helped make a little 
dugout behind the guns to protect the 
battery telephone station; he carried mes- 
sages and reports back and forth from 
regimental headquarters. And all the time 
he was picking up information as fast as he 
could. He learned a good deal about how 
the guns were laid and fired and quite a bit 
about how the firing data was figured. 
Sergeant Johnson told him he was coming 
along fine, and the captain himself com- 
mented on the good work he was doing. 

After ten days at Septsarges the battery 
moved over to the town of Nantillois. As 
soon as they were in their new position the 
captain decided to establish an observation 
post on the crest of a hill two miles away. 
Marshall and several other members of th« 
detail ran out the necessary two miles of 
telephone line-—which used up practically 
all the wire the battery possessed —and then 
they worked all night digging a hole on 
the top of the hill. One of the lieutenants 
established himself in this hole, from which 
protected position he could look out over 
the territory occupied by the Germans. 
Whenever the battery fired he observed 
the bursting of the shells and, if they were 
not falling in the proper place, he tele- 
phoned this fact to the battery so that the 
laying of the guns could be corrected. 

The weak point in this arrangement was 
the long telephone wire which connected 
the observation post with the battery. For 
more than half the distance this wire ran 
along a road which was a favorite target for 
German shells. 

Every little while the wire would be cut 
by shell fire and some of the telephone men 
would have to go out and make repairs. 
Sometimes, when the wire had been merely 
clipped in two by a shell fragment, it was 
only necessary to splice it together again. 
But at other times a shell would burst right 
on top of the line and destroy so much of it 
that it would be necessary to splice in a 
considerable length of new wire. This work 
was dangerous. It had to be done in places 
that had been recently shelled, and a place 
that has been recently shelled is very apt to 
be shelled again at any moment. 

On the first day after the observation 
post was established the line was broken in 
three different places. On the second day 
it was broken in six places. And on th 
morning of the third day it was so chewed 
to pieces that it took Sergeant Johnson, 
Bennett, Marshall and five other members 
of the detail practically all afternoon to get 
it working again. 

After they had repaired the last break 
and tested the line by hooking in a spare 
telephone, they all started back toward the 
guns. During the time they had heen work- 
ing the German artillery had been very 
quiet, and as they walked along Marshall 
reflected that it was almost time for some- 
thing to happen. 

Something did happen. There was a sud- 
den deafening screech overhead, then a 
crash and the sound of buzzing fragments 
Marshall dived into the ditch beside the 
road and lay flat on his face while three or 
four more shells came down. At last there 
was silence, and Marshall got up and looked 
around. Across the road sat Sergeant John- 
son, opening his first-aid packet. Marshall 
ran over and helped him get out the gauze 
and tie up his arm, which had been gashed 
by a jagged fragment. Bennett had a 
ragment in his leg, but didn’t seem to need 
any immediate assistance, so Marshall went 
Continued on Page 125 
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on and bandaged three other members of 
the detail who had been rather badly hurt. 
The remaining two men had been instantly 
killed. There were no ambulances in sight, 
but soon an empty truck came along bound 
toward the rear. Marshall signaled for it 
to stop and he and the driver loaded on the 
five wounded men. Thetruck driver seemed 
to be in a great hurry; he was afraid of 
more shells. 

“T’ll drop them off at the first hospital 
outfit I find,” he said. 

““Much obliged,” said Marshall. 

The truck sped on down the road and 
Marshall walked slowly after. A few min- 
utes later he arrived at the battery—-the 
only one to return of the eight men who had 
started out to repair the wire. He reported 
what had happened to the captain, and the 
captain sent out a detail to bury the two 
men who had been killed. 

Marshall didn’t eat any supper that eve- 
ning, but he managed to get a fairly good 
night’s rest. He was tired, and he needed it. 

The next morning the captain sent for 
him and said: ‘‘ Marshall, the line to the 
observation post is out again and I am 
going to give you the job of seeing that it is 
kept in repair. We must have communica- 
tion with that observation post. From 
now on you will be an acting corporal, and 
you can pick out two or three men from the 
extra cannoneers to help you. I can’t spare 
any of the regular telephone men.” 

“Yes, sir,’’ said Marshall. 

He went out and gathered in four likely 
looking men, telling them they were lucky 
guys who had been chosen for a real good 
job on the telephone detail. He instructed 
them to report to him right after breakfast. 

Down at the kitchen, Mike the Greek 
was as usual dishing out a sickening mess of 
canned salmon. 

“Hello, there, corporal,” said Mike, as 
Marshall held out his mess kit. ‘‘I hear 
they have promoted you. I hear you're 
getting to be quite a guy in this outfit.” 

“Oh, I'm nothing but an acting corporal,” 
said Marshall. 

However, he could not help feeling a little 
proud of himself. At last people were be- 
ginning to see that he amounted to some- 
thing. At last he had been assigned to a job 
that needed a responsible man. It was up 
to him to keep communication open to that 
observation post. Now that the responsi- 
bility was his, he began to think over the 
problem very carefully; and for the first 
time it occurred to him that it might be 
possible to move the telephone line away 
from that road which the Germans were 
always shelling so vigorously. 

The shortest route from the battery to 
the observation post ran right along this 
road, but there was no real necessity to 
follow the most direct line. By running the 
wire out across the fields and through 
several patches of woods he could avoid 
the road entirely and then swing back to 
the observation post in such a way that the 
wire would pass through territory which 
the Germans shelled but seldom. 

The only trouble with this plan was that 
it would require more wire—and there was 
no more wire. He went back to the captain. 

“*Sir,’’ he said, “‘I want tore-lay that tele- 
phone line through ground not being shelled 
so severely.” 

‘All right,”’ said the captain, who was a 
very busy man. ‘“‘But don’t bother me 
about it.”’ 

“Yes, sir,” said Marshall; ‘‘but I will 
have to have more wire. If the captain 
would get me some more wire I could go 
ahead. Possibly they have some at bat- 
talion or regimental headquarters.”’ 

‘Allright,’ said the captain impatiently, 
‘‘send a man over and see if he can borrow 
some, but don’t bother me.” 

‘Yes, sir,”’ said Marshall. 

He sent one of his new men—a private by 
the name of McCann—to scare up some 
new wire; and in the meantime he and the 
three other men went out and repaired the 
line. They found three breaks at three 
widely separated places, and after they had 
repaired these and tested the line, it was 
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almost noon. They came back to the bat- 
tery for lunch, where McCann appeared 
and reported that he could get no wire 

“Battalion headquarters is very low 
themselves,”’ he said. ‘‘ At regimental head- 
quarters, which is way back near Septsarges, 
they have all kinds of wire, but they are 
awful tight with it. When I asked the ser- 
geant in charge he told me to get out of 
there, and he wouldn't let me talk to the 
colonel or any of the other officers. He said 
that if we wanted any wire we could req- 
uisition some ourselves through the sup- 
ply department.” 

“A fat chance!” said Marshall bitterly. 
‘“‘T suppose he wants us to send to Paris or 
somewhere for it.”’ 

After luncheon the switchboard operator 
reported that the line to the observation 
post was out again, and Acting Corporal 
Marshall and his gang spent the whole 
afternoon chasing down and repairing four 
more breaks. They had several narrow 
escapes from German shells, and on one 
occasion a fragment grazed the top of Mc- 
Cann’s tin helmet. Marshall’s men seemed 
to be a good bunch. They followed along 
and carried out his instructions very eff- 
ciently. Marshall kidded them and kept 
them in a good humor by assuring them 
that everything was going fine. But at the 
same time he did some very serious thinking. 
He was responsible for this telephone line, 
and he was keeping communication open 
only about half the time. Furthermore, 
he was responsible for these four men, and 
it seemed to be only a question of time be- 
fore one or all of them would be bumped 
off by one of those German shells. If only 
he could get more wire! 

“McCann,” said Marshall, as they ate 
their ration of goldfish that night, “‘did you 
say that they had plenty of wire at regi- 
mental headquarters?” 

‘Absolutely, corporal,’”’ said McCann. 
“I saw it myself. They’ve got a whole ree] 
cart that must have several miles of wire 
on it. It’s so big they have to pull it with 
horses. And they’ve got several dozen of 
those little reels of duplex wire.” 

““And they won’t give us a bit of it?”’ 

**Not an inch, corporal. I talked to ’em 
till they threw me out, and they wouldn’t 
give me no satisfaction at all.” 

““Where do they keep this wire? Is it 
where we can get at it?” 

McCann smiled. ‘‘I think it is,’’ he an- 
swered. ‘‘It is sort of piled up with a lot of 
other supplies out behind the kitchen.” 

“All right,”’ said Marshall. ‘‘How would 
you like to take a little trip with me as soon 
as we have finished eating?”’ 

“‘Fine!”’ said McCann. 

As soon as they had swallowed the rest 
of their food they put away their mess kits 
and started walking down the road to Sept- 
sarges. By the time they reached regimental 
headquarters it was dark. With McCann 
leading the way, they circled around through 
the woods and easily found the unguarded 
pile of supplies. They picked out one reel 
of duplex wire, which Marshall estimated 
would be sufficient, and sneaked back 
through the woods. As soon as they were a 
safe distance away Marshall cut a stout 
stick, trimmed it smooth with his pocket 
knife and thrust it through the center of 
the reel. With one end of the stick on Mc- 
Cann’s shoulder and the other on Mar- 
shall’s, they carried the heavy wire back to 
camp. 

The next morning the telephone line to 
the observation post was broken again 
This time Marshall ran out the new reel of 
wire as far as it would go along the new and 
safer route he had decided on. Then he and 
his four helpers rolled in the old wire, car- 
ried it over and strung it out across the 
fields and through the woods. By the end 
of the morning the new line had all been 
spliced together and communication with 
the observation post was once more estab- 
lished. 

That afternoon Marshall and his four 
linesmen sat around the battery position 
and rested themselves. The Germans 
shelled the road long and furiously, but 
nothing touched the wire that led to the 
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observation post. The next day there was 
only one break, which was quickly and 
easily repaired. And then for three days 
after that there was no trouble at all. 

Marshall spent a good deal of his time 
teaching his four privates all he knew about 
telephones. He was taking his work very 
seriously and he felt he was doing rather 
well. The captain seemed to take the im- 
proved service on the observation-post 
telephone as a matter of course. He made 
no comment on the matter at all. But 
Marshall decided that he must have no- 
ticed the difference and that his efficiency 
would be rewarded with a permanent cor- 
poralcy at the very least. 

Two or three days went by without any 
important events, and then one afternoon 
there came an order to move. The battery, 
it was rumored, was going back for a long 
rest at the rear. The observation post was 
discontinued and Acting Corporal Marshall 
and his men worked at top speed rolling in 
the wire. They had just got back to the 
battery position and finished winding the 
last length of wire—which happened to be 
the stuff they had stolen from regimen- 
tal headquarters—when Marshall saw the 
captain approaching. With the captain 
was a sergeant whom Marshall had never 
seen. 

“Holy Moses!’’ whispered McCann. 
“That guy is the sergeant I talked to over 
at regimental headquarters.’”’ As the cap- 
tain stepped up the men came to attention 
and Acting Corporal Marshall saluted. 

“‘Corporal,”’ said the captain, ‘‘did you 
or any of your men steal some wire from 
regimental headquarters?” 

‘*No, sir,”” said Marshall, promptly and 
decisively. 

‘Well, sergeant,’’ said the captain, ‘‘ you 
see my men don’t know anything about 
your wire.” 

But the sergeant was unconvinced. ‘‘Sir,”’ 
he said, pointing to McCann, ‘‘this man 
came over and told me he needed some wire 
for this battery. I couldn’t let him have 
any. That night a roll was stolen, so as soon 
as I got a chance I came over here, and I 
found the stolen wire running right out of 
the battery switchboard. This is it here. 
I can tell it by that little yellow thread in 
the insulation. It’s an odd lot of wire and 
there isn’t any more like it anywhere in the 
regiment. And if you don’t believe that, 
look here.” 

The sergeant took hold of the reel upon 
which Marshall and his men had just wound 
the wire. He turned it up on end. Across 
the upturned face was stenciled, “Hq. Co. 
13 F. A.” The captain looked inquiringly 
at Marshall. 

‘““As a matter of fact,’’ said Marshall, 
‘I guess this wire does belong to head- 
quarters company. But we didn’t exactly 
steal it. We absolutely had to have it, and 
so we borrowed it for a little while, and now 
that we are through with it the sergeant 
can take it back.” 

“Very well, sergeant,”’ said the captain, 
‘“‘take your wire and get out of here.” 

The sergeant called for a couple of men 
whom he had brought with him and they 
lugged the wire out to a cart which was 
waiting in the road. 

The captain regarded Marshall with a 
cold eye. ‘‘There are two things,” he said, 
‘“‘that I absolutely will not stand for in this 
battery. First, I will not stand for any of 
my men getting caught stealing. Second, 
I will not stand any lying about it after- 
ward. You are relieved of your duties 
as acting corporal and you will report to 
First Sergeant Connor for an assignment 
wherever he needs you.” 

‘But listen, sir,”” began Marshall. ‘ We 
had to have that wire.” 

“‘T don’t care to discuss the matter.” 

“Yes, sir,” answered Marshall. 

The captain walked away, and Mar- 
shall’s four assistants gathered around sym- 
pathetically. 

“‘Tt’sashame,”’ said McCann. ‘“‘Can you 
imagine them dirty bums in that chicken- 
liver headquarters outfit being so low down 
and mean as to paint their initials on the 
end of that reel? It was a dirty trick.” 
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“Oh, well,’’ said Marshall, ‘-such is life 
in the Army. Apparently you guys are go- 
ing to stay on the detail, and next time you 
will know enough to rub out the marks on 
anything you swipe.” 

“Tt’s a shame,” said McCann again. 
“But you are the best telephone man in 
this outfit, so you will probably get your 
job back again before long.” 

“It doesn’t make any difference to me 
one way or another,” said Marshall. ‘‘ What 
do I care?” 

By this time the battery was almost 
ready to move out. As there was no time 
to report then to First Sergeant Connor, 
Marshall fell into the column with the de- 
tail men and a few minutes later he was 
marching down the road. The battery went 
back through Nantillois and continued 
through Cuisy, Bethincourt and Esnes to a 
field not far from Montzéville. As he 
walked along, Marshall’s mind was full of 
bitter thoughts. Why couldn’t the captain 
have shown a little energy and got him 
some wire in the first place? Why couldn’t 
that lousy sergeant have lent him some 
when he was asked for it in a decent way? 
Why didn’t the captain have enough sense 
to see that in stealing that wire he had done 
the only thing possible under the circum- 
stances? 

Well, there was no use in worrying about 
what he could not help. He had the satis- 
faction at least of knowing that he had 
done the right thing. He had maintained 
communication to the observation post 
and that was something. Besides this, he 
had probably saved the lives of one or al 
the four men who had been in his charge 
and that was very much worth while. He 
had done the work assigned to him, and he 
had done it efficiently and intelligently and 
with energy and initiative. But appar- 
ently the Army did not appreciate such 
qualities. He remembered the old expres- 
sion: “A private is not supposed to think; 
he is supposed to do as he is told.” 

Apparently these words applied to acting 
corporals as well as privates. All right, 
after this he would never use brains or ini- 
tiative in military matters. If the Army 
was run that way, there was nothing he 
could do about it. From now on he re- 
solved to cease this senseless struggle to 
amount to something in the Army. He 
would take things as they came, play 
everything safe and worry about nothing. 

Having reached this conclusion, he felt 
much better, and by the end of the night's 
hike he was in a very cheerful frame of 
mind. As soon as camp had been made in 
the field near Montzéville, he hunted up 
First Sergeant Connor. 

“Sergeant,” he said, ‘‘the battery com- 
mander told me to report to you for a new 
job.” 

“Well, well, well!’’ said the sergeant. 
“‘So this is the little telephone girl that was 
fired from her job! So you have been steal- 
ing telephone wire from headquarters com- 
pany? Naughty! Naughty!’ Marshall 
smiled pleasantly, but said nothing. The 
sergeant continued: “I got a swell new job 
for you. We need another permanent K. P. 
and you are the lucky man.” 

** Much obliged, sergeant,’ said Marshall. 
“You don’t know how much I appreciate 
this.””, And leaving Sergeant Connor with 
a slightly surprised look on his face, he 
walked over to the kitchen and reported for 
work. 

He was placed under the orders of little 
Mike the Greek, who now seemed to be the 
senior member of the kitchen police. He 
spent the rest of the morning peeling pota- 
In the old days, when he had been 
filled with zeal and the ambition to make a 
name for himself in the Army, this job 
would have been highly distasteful. Now 
that he had renounced all idea of military 
glory, he found that he rather enjoyed it. 
It was a restful job at which a man could 
remain comfortably seated, and there was 
nothing to worry about. 

At lunch time Marshall was placed in 
charge of a large G. I. can of boiled salmon, 
which he ladled out into the mess kits of 
the members of the battery as they filed by. 
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At this job he underwent a good deal of 
kidding. There were many feeble attempts 
at humor and references to the Acting 
Goldfish Corporal. But Marshall didn’t 
mind. 

Supplies were still very low and the bat- 
tery was still being fed largely on meager 
amounts of salmon, beans, corned beef and 
bread. Coffee was served without milk or 
sugar. But there still remained a few sup- 
plies which had been carefully saved up 
from more prosperous days. After the bat- 
tery had been given its wretched meal, 
Mike the Greek took Marshall over to the 
kitchen supply wagon and gave him sugar 
and condensed milk for his coffee and a 
spoonful of excellent jam to eat on his 
bread. 

Then the two of them divided a can of 
preserved peaches. It was the best meal 
that Marshall had had in weeks. 

In the afternoon the battery was very 
busy cleaning up for an inspection which 
was expected the next day. Uniforms, 
harness and other equipment were in very 
bad shape and required a_ tremendous 
amount of work. But the kitchen had been 
kept up in fairly good condition, so Mar- 
shall and Mike had very little work to do in 
getting ready. 

That night Marshall slept more peace- 
fully than for many weeks. The next morn- 
ing, while the rest of the battery lined up 
for inspection, he and Mike were left at 
the kitchen with nothing to do but throw a 
piece of wood on the fire once every half 
hour or so. He found that he was getting 
to like Mike the Greek very much. The 
man didn’t seem to have much in the way 
of brains or education, but he had a placid, 
contented disposition that was very sooth- 
ing. 

After lunch Sergeant Johnson and Pri- 
vate Bennett arrived in camp. Their 
wounds had turned out to be more or | 
trifling and they had been discharged from 
the field hospital in short order. Bennett 
and Marshall staged a very happy reunion, 
and Sergeant Johnson promised that he 
would very soon get Marshall back on the 
telephone detail. Later on, Marshall had a 
pleasant little visit with George Scully, who 
was now a regular cannoneer on one of the 
guns and seemed to be getting along very 
well. 

Toward the end of the afternoon there 
came an order from the battery to move. 
Apparently their stay in the so-called rest 
camp was being cut short and they were to 
go back again into the lines. In the midst of 
the work of packing up, a messenger ar- 
rived at the kitchen with the information 
that Private Marshall was ordered to report 
to the battery commander at once. 

‘“*Can you beat that?” said Marshall. ‘‘I 
wonder what the old fool is going to do to 
me now.” But he was not particularly 
worried. Being a mere kitchen scullion, he 
already had what was officially considered 
the lowest job in the battery, so he could 
not be demoted any further. With this 
comforting thought, he washed his hands, 
straightened up his uniform a bit and 
walked over to the captain’s tent. The 
captain was in conversation with a brigadier 
general. Marshall noticed the two glitter- 
ing silver stars, one on each shoulder. 

He came to attention and said, 
Private Marshall reports to the battery 
commander as ordered.” 


“Sir 
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The brigadier general stepped forward 
and smiled. ‘*‘ Well, Reginald,”’ 
a kindly voice, “‘I am very glad to see you 
looking so well.’’ He held out his hand and 
Marshall shook hands with him. It was his 
uncle, whom he had last heard of as 

colonel of engineers at Camp Greene. “‘] 
received your letter,” his uncle continued, 
“‘and as I found myself in the neighbor- 
hood of your regiment I came over to see if 
there is anything I can do for you. Your 
battery commander says he will not 
in the way of your advancement. So I will 
arrange to have you transferred into the 
342d Engineers, which is commanded by 
friend of mine. In this 


have a very good chance to work up to bea 


he said, in 


stand 


a 


regiment y« 


corporal or sergeant.” 


t 

Marshall looked at his uncle for a few 
seconds and his mind did some very hig 
speed thinking. Here was what he had 
prayed and hoped for. But now that it had 
come, he had his doubts He could not 


forget that little glimpse he had had of the 
engineers working on the road across the 
old No Man’s Land. The talk of his work- 
ing up to be a‘corporal or sergeant sounded 
good, but his experiences as an acting cor- 
poral came back to him with great dis- 
tinctness. And if he transferred to another 
outfit, he reflected that he would be among 
total strangers. Here he had many friends 
Bennett, Sergeant Johnson, George Scully, 
McCann, and the rest. Even Mike the 
Greek was an agreeable soul. 

‘Thank you very much, uncle,”’ he said 
“When I wrote that letter I really wanted 
to transfer, but since then I have changed 
my mind. It’s very kind of you, but | 
would rather stay right where I am.”’ 

“Very well,” said |} 

“Your nephew,” said the 
was evidently impressed by this 
a brigadier general, ‘““has done some work 
on the telephone detail. It is probable that 
I shall use him in that capacity 
long.” 

“Uncle,” said Marshall, 
favor you can do for me. You can ask the 
battery commander not to put me back on 
the telephone detail. I am no good as a 
telephone man, and I don’t want the job.’ 

The general laughed. ‘“‘ You heard what 
he said, captain. What do you say?” 

“Very well,’’ said the captain, “I will 
agree not to force him onto the telephone 
detail.” 

“Thank you,” said Marshall. 

As he went back to the kitchen he passed 
Sergeant Johnson. “I want you todomea 
favor,” he said. ‘‘Promise me that you 
won’t try to get me back on the detail.” 

‘All right,’’ said the sergeant, somewhat 
puzzled, “‘just as you say.” 

When Marshall reached the kitchen he 
slapped Mike the Greek on the shoulder 
with great cordiality. 

‘““Mike,”’ he said, ‘‘I have just made a 
great discovery. It has just come over me 
that a K. P. has easier work and less worry 
than almost anybody else around the place. 
And what’s more, he gets first chance at all 
the best food— which is going to be specially 
important now that we are going back to 
the front. In other words, permanent 
kitchen police is the best job in the whole 
Army.” 

“That ain’t 
Mike. ‘I found that out the first day I hit 


is uncle. 

captain, who 
visit from 
again before 


‘there is one 


no great discovery,” said 


this outfit.” 
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Holding their fire until close upon their 
foes, as instructed by Hunter and Little 
Bull, the Pawnees shot down a score of 
the huddled Rees, then fell upon the sur- 
vivors with lance and battle-ax. The flight 
became a rout and the Pawnees chased the 
terror-stricken fugitives into their own vil- 
lage, stampeded their relatively few horses 
and were gone, skimming across the prairie. 

The little bands of malcontent Sioux that 
had consorted with the Rees in their sum- 
mer depredations against travelers on the 
Missouri had now returned to their respec- 
tive tribes for the winter, and the Pawnees 
had only the Rees with whom to contend. 
The Rees naturally supposed that the raid- 
ing party would rest upon its laurels and 
return to its distant village. It was not to 
be. Three days after the first strike these 
hard-riding wolves flashed into the opposite 
edge of the Ree country and effected a 
bloody surprise upon a village. 

For three weeks these dauntless warriors 
swooped from unexpected quarters like cir- 
cling hawks, inflicted great damage and de- 
parted into the unknown. A sufficient 
number of muskets had been captured, so 
that almost every Pawnee in the band now 
carried one on each side of his pony. This 
surplus of weapons gave them a distinct 
advantage. Also, under the leadership of 
the four mountain men, they pressed home 
every charge. This violation of ancient cus- 
tom was taken as evidence of unexampled 
ferocity. At every point where they struck 
in Ree country and fled, they rode into the 
wind and fired the prairie behind them. 
This forced the buffalo herds and the prong- 
horns to migrate, and the Rees faced a win- 
ter famine. The whole Ree nation was 
roused against this little band of invaders 
and planned a concerted campaign against 
them. 

“It is enough!’’ Hunter proclaimed to his 
followers. ‘‘Our fame as mighty warriors 
will be written in the rocks of time when 
the tracks of the last Rees in the sand 
have been blown out by scornful winds. 
Our children’s children 'shall sing of us in 
the villages that when we strike it is with 
the speed of the darting hawk but with the 
might of the grizzly. When we flee our 
trail is as the trail of the trout in the waters, 
invisible to the eyes of the Rees. Yet we 
follow their trails as readily as we read the 
tracks of a bull elk in the snow. When we 
charge we never turn back till our axes have 
tasted enemy blood. All these things they 
will sing about us for so long as the sun 
shines by day and the stars by night. For 
so long, and no longer, shall we be known by 
our deeds. It is so written by Manitou. 
Never again will the Rees laugh at tales of 
Pawnee valor.” 

Worn fine and hard as tempered steel, 
the terrible little band rode into the 
Pawnee village in a driving blizzard. They 
were laden with scalps and plunder. 

It was an exploit that fired the savage 
mind. The tale spread swiftly from tribe to 
tribe and was related round the fires. 
Mountain men in distant Indian villages 
heard these tales with satisfaction. Hunt- 
er’s strategy had been of the best. In case 
of a war with the Spaniards on the south, it 
was certain that the Comanches would take 
the war trail against Americans. In case of 
an uprising and a war with the British on 
the north, the Rees would war against all 
travelers on the Missouri, endeavoring to 
close it. The Pawnees, regardless of 
whether they espoused the cause of the 
Americans, would be committed as enemies 
of Comanches on the south and Rees on the 
north, and the Pawnees could muster more 
than twenty thousand warriors. Hunter's 
strategy impressed the mountain men as a 
stroke of sheer genius. 

With the first warm days of spring there 
was a grand conclave of the Pawnee nation 
on the Republican for the purpose of set- 
tling the question of permitting Big Man- 
dan to erect a trading post and open trade 
negotiations between the Pawnees and the 
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whites. This gathering was held at the 
village of Thunder Voice, of the Republican 
Pawnees. Raven Bird trekked to the 
council with a great retinue of braves, as 
did the chiefs of all the allied Pawnee tribes. 
Well over eight thousand warriors gath- 
ered there. The headmen of the nation held 
nightly councils that lasted well toward 
dawn. Eventually the last detail had been 
settled. Three huge fires were kindled in a 
triangle some fifty yards apart. On the 
line running from one fire to another, de- 
fining the three-cornered open space be- 
tween, the chiefs and subchiefs of the allied 
Pawnee tribes sat cross-legged on the 
ground. Behind them, standing in ranks 
fifty deep and packed to the point of suffo- 
cation, the assembled warriors awaited the 
edict. 

Raven Bird had been selected as the 
spokesman. He strode to the center of the 
lighted area and began: 

‘Warriors, it has been decided by your 
chiefs in council that Big Mandan shall 
open a trading post in the land of the 
Pawnees. Big Mandan and his friends 
speak straight words. They fight with the 
Pawnees against their enemies. We have 
seen it. Also, it has been decided that no 
other white men shall open trade lodges in 
our country or trap beaver in our streams. 
The tribes on the Missouri allowed the white 
men to trap. As the leaves drop from the 
trees in autumn and blow into piles, so the 
beavers disappeared from the streams and 
their pelts were piled in the lodges of the 
white men. It shall not happen here. Big 
Mandan and his friends may trap and also 
they may trade with the Pawnees. They are 
to start at once to build a log trade lodge on 
the Republican. It is settled.” 

As he turned to stride from the triangular 
open space lighted by the blazing fires there 
was a sudden commotion, and a towering 
savage thrust himself through the ranks of 
the onlookers and moved to the spot just 
quitted by Raven Bird. 

“‘T am late,” the newcomer stated. ‘I 
rode hard to be in time for the councils. But 
it is not too late for Kicking Horse to lift 
his voice in the Pawnee nation. Hear me, 
warriors!”’ 

He launched at once into a fiery tirade 
against all white men and voiced many ob- 
jections against permitting them to trade 
in Pawnee country. His barbaric eloquence 
gripped the assembled multitude. Hunter, 
well aware of the instability of the sav- 
age temperament and the ease with which 
audiences are swept by emotion, could 
foresee the possibility that this one bitter 
harangue might undo all the work he had 
so carefully put in. But in dealing with 
savages one must expect such reverses. 
Kicking Horse was chief of a small offshoot 
band of Pawnees. Some years before, en- 
gaging in a violent quarrel with the head 
chief of his own village, he had left in a 
rage, followed by his relatives and a few 
retainers, some thirty lodges in all. Ina 
few more years he would doubtless affiliate 
with some enemy tribe. Such splits were of 
common occurrence, often the chief con- 
tributing factors in the disintegration of 
once powerful Indian nations. However, 


‘while no longer coéperating with the Paw- 


nees, Kicking Horse still pretended alle- 
giance to that tribe. 

‘“*All white men should be killed!” he 
thundered. ‘‘They kill Pawnees at every 
opportunity. All white men are bad at 
heart. They slip into Pawnee country in 
the guise of friendship and kill our braves 
from behind. Did you know, warriors, 
that within the past moon a white man 
came to our country and killed three Paw- 
nees that had not harmed him?” 

His big voice boomed this query. This 
was a serious charge. Any oratory con- 
cerning warfare or bloodshed inflamed the 
savage mind and caused primitive men- 
talities to foam. If Kicking Horse could 
convince the assembled warriors that his 
words were straight, they might instantly 
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declare war to the knife against all whites. 
Suddenly the big savage, with a dramatic 
gesture, produced two fresh scalps and 
tossed them to the ground before him. 

“There is the evidence!”’ he shouted. A 
murmur of anger rippled through the audi- 
ence. “This man killed three Pawnees and 
his squaw loaded his guns as he fired them. 
He thought none would know—that his 
deed would remain undetected. But Kick- 
ing Horse discovered the crime. He fol- 
lowed the white man and his murdering 
squaw and took their scalps.” 

His voice rose and his face was convulsed 
with repressed fury. His well-simulated 
rage played upon the inflammable natures 
of the savages as a wind lashes to frenzy 
the surface of the sea. 

Hunter’s eyes were riveted on the two 
scalps. In one, the raven black hair was 
marked by an inch-wide strip of pure 
white—the result, probably, of a wound. 
There could be no mistaking it. It was the 
scalp of Dubois, the genial Frenchman. The 
other scalp, then, would be that of the 
young Iowa woman whom Dubois had pur- 
chased on the Missouri. Rage mounted in 
Hunter’s heart, and sorrow for the loss of 
his friend. Many a mountain man was 
treated to similar experiences while so- 
journing in Indian villages. 

Kicking Horse, his voice quivering with 
rage that inoculated his hearers with a simi- 
lar virus, continued his savage harangue. 
The thing was dangerous. It meant not 
merely the loss of opportunity to trade 
with the Pawnees. It might mean a Pawnee 
declaration of war against all whites. An 
ominous muttering rose above the throng. 
The blazing fires cast their flickering light 
on ten thousand faces that were set in 
scowling masks. 

“* Kill all whites is the message that Kick- 
ing Horse brings to the Pawnees!”’ the big 
savage concluded. 

The muttering rose to sustained volume 
as he made this dramatic close. Then sud- 
denly Kicking Horse was not alone in the 
big firelit triangular opening. Big Mandan 
had leaped from his place among the sitting 
chiefs and advanced into the open. He held 
up his hand for silence, but the savage 
undertone increased in volume—wordless, 
as if merely the growling of some many- 
lunged monster. 

Hunter began to speak. Instead of lift- 
ing his voice in an effort to make himself 
heard above the murmur, he lowered his 
tones. His expression and gestures, how- 
ever, were as dramatic as had been those of 
Kicking Horse. His eyes had narrowed to 
mere slits, his whole face expressive of re- 
strained ferocity, while his words were ac- 
companied by a savage sweep of his arm. 
Instantly the murmur subsided as the as- 
sembled multitude strained to hear his 
words. 

He lowered his voice still further until a 
vast hush gripped his audience: 

“Our two great chiefs, Raven Bird and 
Thunder Voice, are as brothers. They have 
led the Pawnees into battle and fought side 
by side. If one should go to the big villages 
of the whites and be well received, the other 
would rejoice. He would wish to go and 
join his brother chief. If Thunder Voice 
was among the white men and Raven Bird 
set forth to join him, would Raven Bird 
be such a fool as to kill three white men in 
their own country when he believed them 
waiting to welcome him as the brother of 
Thunder Voice? No! Only afool would do 
that. Are we ‘children to believe such 
folly?” 

The throng understood his crude logic, 
but the passions unleashed by the incendiary 
eloquence of Kicking Horse were not to be 
soothed by pacificargument. The impatience 
was manifested by a low muttering, as 
if the vast organism that constitutes a 
savage village were some mammoth beast 
that purred ominously before leaping upon 
its prey. Hunter pointed to the scalp 

Continued on Page 132 
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that was marked by the white lock framed 
the surrounding crow-black hair 

“It is the scalp of one who to me was a 
brother. His-heart was good. He fought 
the Bralés at the side of your chief, Little 
Bull, and welcomed him among the white 
men. He heard that the three of us were 
here and his heart was glad as he journeyed 
to the land of the Pawnees to join his broth- 
ers. He was a mighty warrior and his arm 
was strong. Does a great warrior slip upon 
his friends, whom he is hastening to join, 
and slay them from behind? Would even a 
fool take Pawnee scalps and carry them to 
the Pawnee villages for all to see?”’ 

His voice rose suddenly as he half turned 
and pointed an accusing finger at Kicking 
Horse 

‘How does Kicking Horse know that the 
sguaw loaded her husband’s guns as he 
fired upon the Pawnees if there were none to 
see? Is Kicking Horse favored of Manitou, 
that it is given to his eyes to behold what 
n? Or does he lie with a 
black heart to explain why he took the life 

his squaw? i cling 


His tongue is ‘orked 1 his 


no eyes have seen 


of my brother and 
Horse lies! 
words are crooked. The i: in “hose scalp 
he took was coming with ,oy in his heart 
to join his brothers amoug the Pawnees. 
Kicking Horse and some of his rogues at- 
tacked him, and like the brave warrior ne 
was, he defended himself and killea of 
his foes before Kicking Horse took lie 
when his guns were empty. Big Mand 
tells you this!” 

Kicking Horse stood with folded a’ ns, 
scornful arrogance stamped on his tace, 
confident of his ability to fan this multitude 
to flame when it came his turn to speak. 
Hunter knew it. He knew, too, the un- 
alterable rule.. When an outsider, weleomed 
into the lodges of the Pawnees, took the 
life of a member of that tribe, even in fair 
combat, the penalty was death. But the 
situation could be no worse. Desperate 
situations require desperate remedies. If 
Kicking Horse should speak again, his 
flaming denunciation would beasa torch ap- 
plied to powder, Joubtless some British 
strategist had given him many presents 
to incite a Pawnee declaration of war 
against the Americans. 

He turned upon the big savage and threw 
aside his buffalo robe, standing stripped to 
his waist as he slowly drew his long knife 
from his girdle with his right hand, as with 
his left he pointed accusir gly at the scalp 
which he had just claimed as that of his 
brother 

‘ Kicking Horse comes before the Pawnees 
with lies on his tongue and the blood of their 
friends on his hands. I, Big Mandan, throw 
the words in the teeth of this lying dog! I 
will cut his heart from his body and the 
tongue from his mouth and hold them up so 
that all may see that while his voice is big 
and his carcass vast, his heart is small and 
his tongue is split!” 

Again that vast organism that was a sav- 
age village rumbled with an undertone of 
sound as if some many-lunged monster 
breathed with difficulty. Kicking Horse 
drew his knife and lunged furiously at 
his antagonist. He stood six feet six and 
weighed. two hundred and fifty pounds, a 
Herculean figure as the firelight threw into 
relief the mighty muscles that rippled be 
neath his bronzed hide. Hunter avoided 
his rush. It would be fatal for him to come 
to grips where the towering savage could 
use his bone-crushing strength. Three 
times the savage rushed and Hunter eluded 
his desperate lunges 

As he side-stepped and feinted, Hunter 
taunted his powerful foe: ‘“‘ Kicking Horse 
rushes like the clumsy buffalo bull that 
charges with lowered head and closed eyes.”’ 
Once his voice rose in the high-pitched Mis- 
souri yell, the war cry of the voyageurs, 
dripping with savage triumph. The next 
instant’ he laughed in the face of his foe as 
he nimbly avoided a charge. All this was 
calculated to enrage Kicking Horse into de- 
serting his cunning, throwing caution to the 
winds and fighting in a blind unguarded 


frenzy. The ruse succeeded. The small 
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brain of the mighty savage was inflamed to 
the point of insanity and he charged with 
the viciousness of a maddened rhinoceros. 

Thrice, eluding a sweeping blow, Hunter 
struck as his adversary’s arm passed center. 
Three times he drew blood but failed to dis- 
able the muscles of that huge knife arm. 
Suddenly, as if his right arm had grown 
weary, the Kentuckian changed his knife 
to his left hand. The savage lunged and 
Hunter parried, their blades flashing in the 
firelight. Kicking Horse rushed and aimed 
a vicious overhand lunge in a downward 
sweep. Hunter stepped back so that the 
blade missed his chest by six inches. As 
the Indian’s arm passed center, Hunter’s 
free right hand pounced like the head of a 
striking snake and his grip fastened on his 
enemy’s right wrist. With a lightning 
wrench, he twisted the hand outward with 
the palm turned up, whirled on one heel 
and drew the inverted arm across his shoul- 
der, at the same instant throwing every 
ounce of his strength into exerting a terrific 
downward pressure. So swiftly had this 
move been executed that to those who 
looked on it appeared that the white man 
had slipped and turned his back while Kick- 
ing Horse, in his eagerness, had overshot 
the mark with his knife. What they did 
not know was that Hunter, by means of a 
grip unknown to them, had exerted suffi- 
cient leverage to snap his adversary’s arm 
at the elbow. As he wheeled again to face 
his foe, still retaining his grip upon the lat- 
ter’s wrist, it seemed to the onlookers that 
the white man was so strong that he slowly 
bent back the mighty arm of Kicking 
Horse without apparent effort. Hunter’s 
left hand had been brought across his breast 
toward the right, the point of his knife 
turned outward. As he pressed aside his 
antagonist’s arm, the knife was thrust from 
him in a swift backhand stroke that buried 
it to the hilt in the massive chest of Kicking 
Horse. Hunter struck again, then released 
his grip on his foeman’s wrist and turned 
from him carelessly. The big savage 
swayed upon his feet for a single second, 
seemed to stoop forward, then pitched upon 
his face. 

Even as the savage fell, Hunter’s voice 
addressed the throng. The real battle had 
not yet been won. Ten thousand savage 
hearts had been fired to a dangerous pitch 
by fervid oratory and the sight of combat. 
It needed but the voice of a leader to crys- 
tallize that distilled venom and direct it 
where he would. If Hunter was to direct it, 
then it was imperative that he should con- 
stitute himself that leader on the instant. 

“It is written,’”’ he said. His tones were 
cool and casual. The pressing necessity was 
to calm, not to excite, the assembled sav- 
ages. “‘ The Great Spirit has punished Kick- 
ing Horse for coming to us with lies on his 
tongue and the blood of our brothers on his 
hands. Manitou made his great arm weak, 
so that even when I turned my back he 
had no strength to drive his knife beneath 
my skin. Big Mandan was given strength 
to bend the great arm of Kicking Horse as 
if it had been a willow twig. You saw it. 
Thus does Manitou frown upon those who 
lie to the Pawnees and try to set their feet 
upon false trails.” 

He paused and looked about him. 

‘*Kicking Horse was no Pawnee. He de- 
serted our tribe, leaving his own clan be- 
cause he quarreled with a wise chief. A 
nation is not great unless it is led by great 
chiefs. None can say that the Pawnee na- 
tion is not great. When we no longer wish 
to be a mighty people, then it will be time 
to disobey the chiefs that have made us 
great and to call upon some brainless one 
like Kicking Horse to lead us. Our mighty 
chiefs in council, after much deliberation, 
decided upon certain things. Who is Kick- 
ing Horse, to set his cunning above the com- 
bined wisdom of all the chiefs of the Pawnee 
vation and tell us that we shall not do those 
things? Before us all, he insulted them. I 
could see it in your eyes, warriors, that ev- 
ery brave among you longed to leap at his 
throat. But the Great Spirit had led the 
black-hearted one to slay my brother, thus 
appointing Big Mandan as the instrument 
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to avenge this insult toe our chiefs. Mani- 
tou made the mighty arm of Kicking Horse 
as weak as a blade of grass and gave Big 
Mandan strength to bend it. You saw it, 
warriors.” 

“Tremember! It is as he says! I myself 
saw the great arm bend as a willow twig 
bends!” a warrior who had followed Hunter 
into battle against the Rees shouted sud- 
denly. ‘‘Manitou took the strength from 
his arm and made it soft as that of a babe. 
I saw it!” 

The crisis had passed with that natural 
return to the Indian custom of corrobora- 
tion. The vast organism that was a savage 
village breathed more naturally. With con- 
summate adroitness Hunter had identified 
himself as a Pawnee, Kicking Horse as an 
outsider. Therefore the unalterable rule 
had not been violated. He stood as one 
who had fought to uphold the wisdom of 
the assembled chiefs of the nation against 
one who would have flouted it. No man 
save one of iron composure, coupled with 
the most intimate knowledge of savage na- 
ture, could have accomplished the feat. 
His calm assumption that he was speaking 
only what every brave among them knew 
seemed to make him the mouthpiece of each 
warrior’s own desire. He accorded his 
fallen adversary a scornful glance. 

“Our great chiefs have ordered that we 
begin upon the construction of a trade 
lodge at once. We Pawnees are not like the 
deceitful Kicking Horse, to defy the word 
of our headmen. Therefore we begin to- 
morrow upon the work that they have or- 
dered. It is written.” 


xT 


HROUGHOUT the fall, winter and 

spring Tod and Brady had trapped per- 
sistently except during the time they had 
spent with the expedition against the Rees. 
Beaver were unbelievably numerous and 
the score of their catch mounted steadily. 
Otters followed the streams in great num- 
bers and they shot scores of those animals. 
Wolves, too, they shot in considerable num- 
bers. The final tally showed more than 
four hundred skins of beaver, more than a 
hundred each of otter and wolf, along with 
a fair assortment of mink, skunks and other 
small furs that had been taken in at odd 
times. 

“‘There’s a hundred thousand beaver in 
the streams of the Pawnee country,” Brady 
declared. ‘‘Two men with plenty of traps 
could take a thousand pelts from October 
to April without half trying.” 

Hunter nodded assent. His thoughts, of 
late, had been somewhat occupied with 
figures. Brady and Tod were working for 
the Rocky Mountain Company for the an- 
nual sum of three hundred dollars each. So 
far as they were concerned, the arrange- 
ment was eminently satisfactory. Farm 
hands in the settled districts drudged six- 
teen hours a day for a third that sum. 
Thousands of youths were apprenticed to 
craftsmen to learn various trades, working 
for four years for their board and keep, 
forever under the orders of crabbed and 
particular employers. The voyageur was 
somewhat of a free agent, trapping when 
and where he wished, and his annual stipend 
was most munificent when compared to 
that received in most other lines of physical 
endeavor. The voyageur was contented with 
his lot, deeming himself the most fortunate 
of mortals. 

Hunter had been calculating the distance 
that he could travel and the length of time 
he might expect to subsist in the crowded 
Eastern districts on given sums of money. 
He was totally unfamiliar with the East, 
but had heard that there was great wealth 
there, that living was very costly. These 
mental efforts resulted from his determina- 
tion to start during the coming summer on 
his contemplated journey in search of Ann 
McKenzie. It was now two years since he 
had entered the employ of the Rocky 
Mountain Company. After the rendezvous 
it was his intention to descend to St. Louis 
with the contingent that transported the 
season’s catch, draw his pay and proceed 
upon his way. 
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He had estimated that he would require 
not less than two thousand dollars to travel 
for a year or more in the East while he 
searched from place to place for Nepa- 
namo. Now that sum was due him and he 
had no thought of working further for the 
Rocky Mountain Company or any other 
before accomplishing the purpose he had 
determined upon two years before 

Wrestling with such unfamiliar calcula- 
tions, coupled with recurring periods of im- 
patience at the necessary delay in carrying 
out his purpose, had turned his mind to 
fresh channels, opening up new avenues of 
thought. He now thought in terms of 
money instead of thinking exclusively in 
terms of necessities and trade. Once his 
mind had started wrestling with such finan- 
cial themes, the trend of his thoughts had 
been transformed into speculations as to 
the possibilities for personal gain. His own 
salary of a thousand dollars a year might be 
considered princely, as salaries were then; 
but he could trap sufficient beaver skins in 
a year on the creeks to bring thrice that 
sum in St. Louis. And if he should engage 
in trade as well, there was no limit to the 
amount of wealth he might accumulate. 
Gradually the picture of acquiring a for- 
tune for himself in the Indian trade had 
crystallized into a definite purpose. Once 
he had accomplished his present aim of find- 
ing Ann McKenzie, he would open a trad- 
ing post in some region and start out for 
himself. 

The Rocky Mountain men were to ren- 
dezvous that year on Wind River, a tribu- 
tary of the Yellowstone. There was small 
use to transport to that point such fur as 
Hunter’s men had caught. When the sup- 
plies were sent up for the new post in the 
Pawnee country they would be transported 
by way of the Kansas River and the Repub- 
lican, and the furs could descend by the 
same route. Hunter set forth with Tod, 
leaving Brady and Little Bull to complete 
the building of the post. Traveling in his 
usual swift but cautious fashion, Hunter 
reached the site of the rendezvous late in 
the spring. 

A score or more trappers had forgath- 
ered there. A hundred friendly Crows 
joined the encampment the day of Hunter’s 
arrival. The trappers brought reports that 
the Blackfeet, if possible, were worse even 
than in previous years. These miscreants 
had taken to scouring the beaver streams 
systematically, hunting the white trappers 
and taking their scalps as the white man 
would hunt the beaver and take its pelt. 
The Blackfeet seemed to be procuring many 
muskets from some source. Trappers 
blamed this upon the British. It was stated 
that a few Iroquois had been sent among 
the Blackfeet as emissaries. If any people 
on earth could teach the Blackfeet new 
tricks of savagery, it would be the Iroquois, 
who once had been the most ferocious peo- 
ple that encumbered the face of the earth, 
and unquestionably the greatest warriors 
of any tribe in America. It was doubtful 
that their native ferocity had been subju- 
gated by a few generations of contact with 
the whites. 

A subchief of the Crows accosted Hunter. 
“‘Hair-that-shines waits for Big Mandan in 
her father’s lodge. It may be that she is in 
danger from the Blackfeet,”’ he said. ‘‘ They 
are very bad these days, the Blackfeet.” 

‘“‘And where is this post?’’ Hunter in- 
quired, startled from his usual calm. 

“It is west of the Great Divide, then 
north,”’ the Crow informed, ‘“‘on a branch 
of the Columbia.” 

He procured a stick and traced in the 
dirt a crude map of the stream lines west of 
the Rockies and north of Snake River. 

‘*From here to here,”’ he said, indicating 
the route, ‘“‘it is two sleeps. Follow this 
stream, whose name is unknown to me, 
down its course to a big falls. That is an- 
other sleep. Then cross north to the next 
stream. It runs toward the setting sun. 
Swim it and travel north. You will find 
creeks running north. Follow one to a 
river, also unknown to me by name, and 
hold down its course for three sleeps.” 

(Continued on Page 137 
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The comfort, 
safety and mileage 
that you want from 
tires are provided in 
generous measure 
by every tire bear- 
ing the name Fisk 


ISK Balloon Cords, approved 

by automotive engineers and 
by the motoring millions, are fac- 
tory equipment on many popular 
cars and are the motorists’ standard 
for long, trouble-free service. 


To meet the demand for excess 
service, there is the Fisk Heavy 
Duty, a special tire in which all 
the desired qualities of tire service 
are plus factors. 


When it istime to“Re-Tire” youcan 
be sure of getting what you want 
from the dealer who features Fisk. 
He can recommend the most suit- 
able tire for your car and its service, 
can give you the sort of tire satis- 
faction the motoring public expects 
from tires bearing the name Fisk. 





“Fisk Time-to-Re-Tire™ Boys broad- 
cast from coast to coast over 36 of the 
National Broadcasting Company and 
associated stations, Monday evenings, 
10:30 Eastern Standard Time, 9:30 
Central and Pacific Coast Time. 

















“FISK SAYS IT WITH MILEAGE” 
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Keyed to the spirit of these fast-moving times, the new 
and better Texaco provides speed and power in abun- 
dance. For Texaco is the modern gasoline, a gasoline 
produced for present-day motoring conditions— 
scientifically developed to meet the requirements of a// 
types of engines. 


The new and better Texaco Gasoline vaporizes 





perfectly — forms a dry gas, a smooth-burning, even- 
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textured mixture of gasoline vapor and air. This is 
why Texaco never falters, why it responds so surely and 
eagerly to every demand of the accelerator. 
Whenever you see the familiar sign of the Texaco 
Red Star and Green T, drive in for the new and better ATOMIZED} 


Texaco, the modern /mproved gasoline. if 


THE TEXAS COMPANY, 17 BATTERY PLACE, NEW YORK CITY 
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Men 


Van Heusen’s Exclusive 
Points of Superiority 


Woven on a curve, Van Heusen 
conforms naturally to the shape of 
the neck. 


Just one piece of fabric, Van Heusen 
needs no band to make it fit and 
therefore can have no uncomfort- 
able seam at the fold. 


Made of a single thickness of multi- 
ply fabric, Van Heusen has no 
interlining. It cannot pucker, 
blister or wrinkle. 


The fold is woven in, soVan Heusen 
automatically folds on the proper 
neck line. 


No bands or seams, Van Heusen 
fits snugly and comfortably around 
the neck. 


Ironed flat, without starch, Van 
Heusen wears longer, especially at 
the fold, which in ordinary collars 
gives way first. 
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Styles 


Twelve Smart 


Van Heusen’s smartness is so 
outstanding that it can never be 
mistaken for any other collar. 


That is the reason for its over- 
whelming popularity with men 
of moment. They like the trim, 
clean-fitting line around the 
neck, that is so distinctly Van 
Heusen. They appreciate the 
smooth, easy comfort that needs 
no starch to maintain its digni- 
fied smartness. 
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Van Heusen style is permanent. 
It is as marked at the end of the 
day as it was before breakfast. 
And it holds its smartness to the 
end of its long life, because the 
style is woven in, 


Van Heusen is patented and its 
style, comfort and economy have 
never been successfully dupli- 
cated. Men of moment have 
come to know that it is supreme 
in the world of collar style. 


PATENTED 


The World's Smartest 
COLLAR 


May !2, 1928 
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The collar shown in 
the sketch above is 
VAN FISK, the new- 
est Van Heusen. 


VAN HEUSEN 


Phillips-Jones 
U.S. A. 

















(Continued from Page 132) 
Step by step, he traced the route to Big 
Mack’s trading post, estimating each lap 
of the journey in sleeps 


“How know you this?’ Hunter de- 
manded. 

““The country itself is unknown to me,” 
said the Crow, ‘‘but the word comes 
straight. A Flathead chief told his 


Shoshone squaw that he thought Hair-that- 
shines hungered for the sight of Big Man- 
The Shoshone woman told relatives 
among the Snake tribes. In that way it 
came to the ears of the Crows. The map 
was drawn for me as I draw it for you. It 
is so.”” 

Knowing well the almost word-for-word 
accuracy with which news traveled from 
one tribe to another, passing through a 
half dozen translations en route and emerg- 
ing a thousand miles away in its original 
form, as against the swift distortion of ru- 
mors within asingle village of whites, Hunter 
had not the least doubt of the accuracy of the 
Crow’s statement. Foran instant he knew 
blind rage because the factor of the North- 
west Company’s post in the Saskatchewan 
prairies had lied to him two years before. 
Had that worthy been on the scene, he 
would have died without knowing what 
variety of whirlwind had gathered him to 
the home of his fathers. 

That phase was transformed swiftly 
into one of unalloyed delight at having 
thus unexpectedly discovered the girl’s 
whereabouts and at the knowledge that 
she was within reach of him. The journey 
through hostile country to this unknown 
tributary of the Columbia held no terrors 
for him, whereas he had viewed with con- 
siderable trepidation the prospect of a 
lengthy search through the crowded and 
unfamiliar East. 

Hastily he gathered a handful of dried 
grass, a few dead twigs, sprinkled a touch 
of powder at the upwind edge of the tiny 
heap and ignited it by the simple expedient 
of focusing his magnifying glass upon the 
powder. Such fire-making apparatus was 
commonly carried by the royageurs in addi- 
tion to the usual flint and steel. Hestripped 
off his buckskin shirt and upon its un- 
marked back he burned the outline of the 
map with the heated point of his knife. 

Formerly somewhat annoyed at the per- 
sistence with which the savages kept trace 
of his affairs and commented openly upon 
his presumed interest in Hair-that-shines, 
he now rejoiced that it was so, since it had 
brought him news of her. 

As the encampment swelled daily and he 
waited for Ashley to arrive, Hunter was 
seized with alternate spells of pure joy at 
the prospect of seeing the girl again and 
spells of black impatience at the necessity 
for delaying his start for Big Mack’s post. 
The days dragged interminably. Then a 
messenger arrived, worn and weary from a 
long and arduous journey accomplished at 
top speed. He carried the tidings that Ash- 
ley had been held up by the Rees and forced 
to drop back down the Missouri; that his 
arrival would be delayed indefinitely, but 
that he would press on through the hostile 
country as soon as possible. 

General Ashley, then lieutenant governor 
of Missouri, proceeding up the river with a 
hundred men, had been fired upon treach- 
erously and without warning by a large 
party of Rees that had approached under 
pretense of friendliness. The first withering 
fire at close range had killed twelve men 
and wounded eleven others, some of them 
mortally. Other Rees had then pressed a 
desperate attack, running off the horses of 
the party. As the men took to the boats 
and fell back down the Missouri, fighting 
their way, Ashley called for a volunteer to 
carry news of the disaster and the delay to 
his partner, Major Henry, at the distant 
site of the rendezvous; also for a volunteer 
to descend the river and carry the tidings 
of this big outbreak to Colonel Leaven- 
worth, some seven hundred miles down the 
Missouri. 

History records the fact that the volun- 
teer who carried the message to the rendez- 
voyageur 


dan. 


vous was an eighteen-year-old 
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named Jebediah Smith. He not only de- 
livered the message to the mountain men 
at the rendezvous but started at once on 
the return trip to apprise Ashley of the fact 
that it had delivered. In 
days he completed the round trip of more 
than four thousand miles, sometimes trav- 
eling by Indian canoe, sometimes by means 
of borrowed or stolen Indian ponies and at 
others by running steadily, after the fashion 
of Indian message bearers. Military re 

ords not only substantiate this remarkable 
feat but include the fact that 
turned in time to join the battle as the com- 
bined forces of Ashley’s brigade and those 
of Colonel Leavenworth, who had pressed 
up the Missouri with all possible dispatch, 
went into action against the Rees 
was given command of a smal! company of 
men and led them in the 
sulted in the permanent subjugation of the 


been 


SIXty-SIx 


Smith re- 


Smith 


campaign that re- 
Rees. 

A party of Yankton Sioux and a few 
Teton Sioux had offered their services to 
the whites and joined the campaign. Though 
their services, as it turned out, were negli- 
gible, their participation had the effect of 
keeping all tribes of the Sioux nation from 
espousing the enemy cause. The efforts to 
turn that powerful people against Amer- 
icans, for which purpose the Rees had been 
incited to declare war, had failed and the 
danger of a general uprising led by the 
Sioux was temporarily allayed. The small 
force under General Ashley and Colonel 
Leavenworth soundly thrashed the 
and that people deserted their permanent 
and well-built towns and fled northward. 
Ashley then proceeded on up the Missouri 
toward the rendezvous. 

Hunter, meanwhile, after the arrival of 
Jebediah Smith with the news of Ashley’s 
delay, had been consumed with impatience. 
Leaving Tod to represent him, he struck out 
alone for the distant fort on the unnamed 
branch of the Columbia. He crossed the 
Rockies by his former route through the 
low pass between the heads of the Sweet- 
water and Green rivers. 

On the latter stream he came upon the 
scene of a great battle. Hundreds of dead 
Indians were scattered round. At 
glance he believed this carnage to have re- 
sulted from a clash between two great war- 
like tribes. A group of friendly Snakes 
informed him that it was the work of 
white men and that the slain braves were 
Punnaks. Allying themselves with the 
Blackfeet, the Punnaks had been engaged 
in slaying white trappers on the beaver 
streams. Over on Snake River, Sublette, the 
big free trader, had been gathering his men 
in rendezvous. The big war party of Pun- 
naks had camped near, promising to keep 
the peace. Instead, they had slain two trap- 
pers and fled. Sublette’s men followed the 
trail on forced march in two contingents, 
one under James Beckwourth, the other 
captained by Jim Bridger. They had 


prised the Punnaks on Green River and in 


Rees, 


first 


flicted terrible punishment, taking four 
hundred and eighty-eight scalps. The 


same brigade had not fared so well in a 
subsequent battle. Twenty-five hundred 
Blackfoot warriors had attacked the camp 
and twenty-eight voyageurs had been slain 
before the Indians were driven off. Many 
trappers believed that renegades had di- 
rected the Blackfoot attack on Sublette’s 
brigade. 

Hunter traveled northwest with the lit- 
tle party of Snakes. Up among the Flat- 
heads and Nez Percés, they told him, were a 
number of trading posts of men who repre- 
sented the King-across-the-eastern-sea. The 
Snakes wished to know if that region ac- 
tually belonged to that monarch or to the 
Great White Father in Washington, as they 
had heretofore believed. Hunter informed 
them most emphatically that the country 
was owned and ruled by the latter potentate 
and that they must consider as enemies all 
those who informed them to the opposite 
effect. This, the Snakes said, was exactly 
as they had been told by the great white 
chiefs—Beckwourth, Bridger and Sub- 
lette—but another brigade, among which 
were a number of the Iroquois Indians, who 
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The home of the B Kieet wa the © e 
pear of the great ranges and the butalo Long=Time Claims 
ountry east of them, but they penetrated 4 
to the west to war u t Snakes and 
Flatheads At tl time «¢ ‘ Black t 
raiding parties were so numerous as to mal Says he, too, has smoked 
t almost dangerous as the Blackf t 
ountry itself. Hunter avoided all Indiar one brand of pipe-tobacco 
roads and well-beaten tra noiding i 
stead to trackless country He had brought for twenty-one years 
two traps with him to enabie him to pro 
cure meat without doing any shooting while 7 
traversing hostile country Ir ymmor 
with most yyageurs, Ni favorite dish wa 
baked beaver tails or roasted saddle : 
beaver During the day he held we 
from the courses of beaver streams whereve 
the nature of the country rendered ict . 
travel possible 2 

One morning he looked down from ar 
eminence and saw in the bottoms below 
him a great war party breaking camp t ' j 
There were more than a thousand bravesin  p, : 
the band, he estimated: no doubt a Black 


foot expedition against some tribe of Snakes 
He cached his horse in a 
concealed himself in the brush for two 


aepression, and 


hours. The mountain men of that day 





were 
thoroughly versed in Indian tactics. Hunter 
knew that the war party would have scouts 


Various command 
1 ne 


himself to the keen eye 


and lookouts located on 


ing points for miles around ar was not 


anxious to expose 


of one of those concealed observers 


It was such intimate knowledge that ren 
dered the early trappers, in spite of their 


formidable Indian 






inferior 
fig ‘s. Even a half century late 
the Indian tr West 


less than a fifth of the number of warriors 





rte r, when 





could muster 


they boasted in the day ol the voyage 


the soldiers, even when equipped with mod 


ern repeating rifles and revolvers, operated 


against the wily savages with much less ef 











fectiveness. The soldiers traveled slowly, 

encumbered with commissary wagons and 

much baggage and equipment. The Indians " 

traveled light and subsisted on the buffalo 

or upon extra horses, while their scouts, , e he , a 

signaling with buffalo robes, looking-glasses yy we 

or smoke columns by day and by means of | pe ; s 

signal fires at night, kept them apprised of ' 

the location and activities of the soldiers : 

Operating under such a system, the moun 

tain men of the fur brigades would never 

have survived for a single seasor \ ] 
Hunter watched a Blackfoot scout riseto \ R 

his feet on a hilltop a mile away, procure ‘ 

his pony from it ice of concealmer the 

brush and lope on after the war party ' : 

From en ce a st d out : 

similarly made his departure. Then Hunte 

resumed his Way I 
Four days thereafter he cautiously ap- 

proached an open flat a mile in extent 





gy from the shelter of the timber, he 
observed several upright figures at the far 
end of the open space These bore the re 
semblance of human beings, but they did 
not move. Keeping well within the shelter 
of the timber and skirting the open park, 
Hunter held on his way A band of elk 





grazed into the open near the upright fig 
ures evidence that tl ey were not members 
of an Indian camp in the edge of the timber 
just emerged. Some- 


Hunter to in 


from which the elk had 
thing about the figures led 
vestigate 

His heart turned sick at the awful spec 
tacle. Before him were the 
remains of Snake women and children, still < 
bound to the stakes where their prolonged 
At that moment 


terrible 





half-consumed 


agony had been effected 
there rose in Hunter’s breast the 
hatred for the Blackfeet that was felt by 
all the early mountain men. On that spot 
he swore an oath, as hundreds of fearles 
trappers had him, that he 
would never overlook an ty t 
take a Blackfoot warrior’s scalp 

The Western Indians, he knew, were not {- Pty nc fae td pp } 
much addicted to the torturing o! captive Frequency 1180 kslocycles 
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If the chain 
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watches in design. 
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looking—even if it has not be- 
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Simmons Chains offer a range 
of choice that appeals to men of 
life. 
They are priced from St to S15. 


all ages. in every walk of 
Viade of seamless gold-filled wire. 


manufactured under our own 
patents in our own factory, they 
may be obtained in natural, green 
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particularly of women and children. Al- 
most invariably such captured noncom- 
batants were adopted into the tribes of the 
victors and accorded good treatment. The 
Indians east of the Mississippi were the 
real monsters at such fiendish practices. 
Moreover, there was indisputable evidence 
of a ghoulish feast. 

Western Indians, he also knew, were not 
addicted to cannibalism. The Eastern 
tribes, however, had been the most pro- 
nounced cannibals on the face of the earth. 
The Iroquois had hunted human prey as 
the Western Indians hunted the buffalo. 
Hundreds of captives had been held at all 
times in the Iroquois towns and tortured 
daily, those who succumbed to the punish- 

| ment being promptly devoured. Though 

| the Iroquois professed to have left off their 
evil ways, doubtless they reverted to an- 
cient custom when opportunity afforded. 
Hunter was convinced that the reports that 
a few Iroquois, deserting from the Cana- 

| dian fur brigades, had joined the Blackfeet 

| were true. No doubt a few of them had in- 
duced some of the more ferocious among 
the Blackfeet to engage with them in this 
fiendish orgy. 

Feeling sick and weak, Hunter was turn- 

ing to leave when his eye caught the white 
gleam of fresh knife work against the silvery 
green of an aspen trunk at the timber’s edge. 
The initials W.S. had been carved upon the 
trunk within the past few days. A white 
man, some lone trapper probably, had dis- 
covered the spot before him, he decided. 
Not until he had ridden for some miles did 
another possible significance of the initials 
occur to him. Had the white man who had 
carved those initials been present at the 
terrible affair? Would even the fiendish 
Wolf-strike, who was given to such horrible 
business, leave evidence of his infamy by 
carving those initials at the scene of his 
crime? Why not? He was outlawed in any 
event and would be shot on sight by any 
mountain man. Perhaps this was mere 
boastfulness, to leave his tracks as evidence 
to those who sought his life that he still 
lived in safety among their implacable foes. 
There had been no word of Leroux since 
that night on the Black Fork of the Green 
when the dying McAndrews had denounced 
him. Leroux had handled many an I[ro- 
quois with the fur brigades. He would 
know the worst among them. Why was it 
not a logical conclusion that he led the few 
Iroquois that were presumed to have joined 
the Blackfeet? 

Three days later, with this horror still 
fresh in mind, Hunter looked down from a 
ridge that flanked a Blackfoot highway 
along a creek. His glance focused upon a 
bell-shaped object from which rose a thin 
film of steam, and at once he recognized 
ita Blackfoot warrior who had dropped 
behind some traveling party to take a steam 
b ith. 

All Indians were addicted to sweat baths, 
and, with minor variations, they were 
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conducted in much the same manner. Wil- 
lows were thrust into the ground and bent 
over, secured at the top save for a small ori- 
fice. Heated stones were placed in the bot- 
tom, a hide spread over the framework, and 
the Indian, squatting therein with his head 
protruding, sometimes with even his head 
withdrawn into the inclosure, sprinkled 
water from some container upon the hot 
stones. Occasionally wet grass was piled 
upon the stones to produce the steam. 

Deliberately disregarding the fact that a 
shot would reveal his presence in the coun- 
try and might rouse the Blackfeet to a 
search for him, Hunter descended to the 
creek bottom and stalked the bather. As 
he pressed the trigger that sent a ball 
through the Blackfoot’s protruding head, 
he thought of the pitiful figures at the tim- 
ber’s edge a few days before. Thus did 
Hunt Breckenridge dedicate himself to his 
vendetta against the Blackfeet, as so many 
mountain men had dedicated themselves 
before him. 

In the bark of a lone cottonwood near the 
sweat wikiup he carved an X and above it 
a series of notches to represent the number 
of Blackfeet scalps he had taken. Each 
great warrior had some heraldic device 
upon his shield and equipment. The 
squaws of the Loup Pawnees had devised 
for Hunter an uplifted arm, the hand grip- 
ping a knife. This emblem he scorched on 
the back of the slain warrior’s buckskin 
jacket and beneath it he printed in English 
the words ‘“‘Big Mandan.”’ The X and the 
notches above it would apprise the Black- 
feet of the fact that some white man had 
adopted that way of signing himself in a 
vendetta against their tribe. If there should 
be renegades among them the savages 
would take the shirt to them for inter- 
pretation and would then know the iden- 
tity of the man who henceforth would leave 
his mark and his notches as evidence of his 
work. Doubtless it was from this or some 
kindred custom that the bad man of a later 
period adopted his habit of notching his gun 
for each victim. 

Some ten days thereafter Hunter reached 
the stockade that surrounded Big Mack’s 
post. A few brush lodges had been erected 
some distance away by a group of Flat- 
heads that had been there to trade. Two 
French Canadians opened the gates of the 
stockade and Hunter rode in. 

No sooner had the gates clanged shut be- 
hind him than a tall young woman left the 
door of the log living quarters and crossed 
swiftly to meet him. There had been little 
of either physical or verbal demonstrative- 
ness in their love making. From the outset 
they had seemed to belong and had accepted 
it without spoken bond. Hunter had told 
her that if she was anywhere in the North 
west he would find her. To her that had 
seemed a declaration as definite as if ac- 
companied by fervid protestations of un 
dying love, and he knew she had understood 
it as such. The pioneer men and women of 
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his day were so occupied with strenuous 
affairs that they had but small time or in 
clination to decorate their deep affection 
with fine phrases. Their love might be 
deep but largely inarticulate. 

**Did you think I was never coming, Ne- 


panamo?”’ he asked, dropping from his 
horse. 
“‘No; I knew you’d come,” she said. 


Then she committed herself to the first 
words that smacked of tenderness that had 
ever passed between them: ‘“‘In a way, 
Hunter, you’ve been a-making love to me 
at long range. Every so often some Indian 
appears and assures me that Hair-that- 
shines lives in the heart of Big Mandan and 
that he looks with favor upon no other 
woman. That helped to pass the time while 
I was waiting for you. Poor Hunter! After 
building up a reputation as a woman hater 
for yourself, instead of living round with 
squaws in every village like the other moun- 
tain men, it would have struck the savages 
as a startling departure from custom any 
time you’d changed your ways, and the 
news would have spread like a prairie fire 
before the wind. You couldn’t do it now 
without my knowing. Some Indian would 
come here and say, ‘Hair-that-shines no 
longer lives in the heart of Big Mandan. 
He has taken the daughter of Thunder 
Voice,’ or some other revealing formula.” 

Hunter nodded. ‘‘ Would you have turned 
me out if I had?” he asked. 

Slowly she shook her head. 

“No; I'd still want you. Every moun- 
tain man does that. There’s the belief that 
Indian women don’t count. The trappers 
would actually be surprised that their own 
women back home could be jealous of their 
attentions to Indian squaws. No, Hunter, 
I'd have had you anyway. But I’m glad 
it’s like it is.”’ 

He frowned suddenly as he spoke again: 
“‘I’d have come before if I'd known where 
to look for you. That dog of a factor in the 
Saskatchewan prairies lied to mé« 
you and Big Mack had gone east to some 
wheres near Montreal.” 

‘But surely you could have found out by 
asking the Indians,’”’ she said, surprised 
‘*The news travels so rapidly. Almost any 
Pawnee, I imagine, far away as they are, 
could have told you where Big Mack had 
his post.” 

‘*That’s what makes me boil when I think 
about it,”’ he confessed. ‘“‘It never come to 
me to doubt that lying hound in Saskatche 
wan. All this time the Injuns could have 
told me, but they thought I knew; and it 
never occurred to me to ask, because I 
thought you were two-three thousand miles 
northeast, beyond the ken of Injuns in the 
West I wouldn’t have knowed 
honey, except that an old Crow chief took 
it on himself to tell me that you was in dan- 
ger from the Blackfeet. You're on the edge 
of their range here. Do those red wolves 
ever come here to trade?” 
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Continued on Page 142 
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(Continued from Page 138) 

“Yes, a few,” she said. ‘‘We never let 
more than ten inside the stockade at one 
time and they leave their bows and muskets 
outside Even that worried me some—a 
little. Our guards grow careless. Men do 
after long immunity. The Blackfeet them- 
selves are bad enough, but Leroux is with 
them and that makes it worse, because he 
hates us.”’ 

“Does he now? Since when?” Hunter 
asked. His mind reverted swiftly to that 
ghastly sight he had chanced across some 
time past. ‘‘ The bloody wretch!” 

‘Father would not let him come here 
after we knew that he was Wolf-strike,’’ she 
explained. ‘‘ But he does come—or did un- 
til three months ago. The few Blackfeet 
that come here are the same ones that 
belong to the band he traveled with. I 
know the faces of most of them. Twice I’ve 
seen him among those who waited outside. 
He’s shaved his skull except for a scalp lock 
and he paints his face in various ways. But 
that twisted arm with the hand facing the 
wrong way betrays his identity. The last 
time I saw him outside with the Blackfeet 
was three months ago.” 

‘Big Mack is blind to trust the Black- 
feet,”’ Hunter said. ‘“‘They are bad medi- 
cine.” 

‘He does not trust them overmuch,”’ she 
replied. ‘‘ But all the same, he is blind—or 
His eyes are failing and he can 
scarcely see. Big Mack grows old, my dear. 
He is over eighty. He was an elderly man 
when he married my mother. Now he 
grows crabbed and choleric like a child 
when his will is crossed. He will not listen 
to the counsel of others as his own powers 


f 
tall 


“Then you must both come with me to 
where I will start a post of my own,”’ Hunter 
asserted. ‘I will pick my place, open 
up in the Indian trade and come for you.” 

‘‘ He would not listen for a second to such 
a plan,”’ said McKenzie’s daughter. 

‘It is a good plan,’” Hunter urged. ‘He 
must be made to see it. We will go to him 


} 
almost. 


at once 

He turned toward the log trade house, 
but the woman caught his arm and de- 
tained him. 

“It would be useless. Besides, I prefer 
that he should not know of your presence.” 

“What?” Hunter demanded. ‘‘Am I to 
come a thousand miles to see you and have 
him deny me admittance?” 

The girl laughed softly and twined her 
arm through his. 

Yes,”’ she said, ‘‘just that. Don’t let 
that fierce Kentucky pride of yours get 
roused. Big Mack goes into great rages and 

tarmful to him. He childishly in- 

sists that you have bandied my name about 

No one could convince 

The knowledge that 

you are here would cause him to fume help- 
essly and he would order you off.” 

‘I would not go,’ Hunter declared. 

‘Then I would send you,” she said. 

hake him and are bad for his 

heaith. Hunter dear, it has been so long 
nce I've set eyes on you that I can’t give 
He must not 


they are 


the Indian villages 


him to the contrary. 


‘Such rages 





1 up again right away. 


yo 


know who you are.” 


“But what is the end—if you cannot 
come with me and I cannot stay with you?” 
he demanded. ‘That gets us nowhere.” 

“It will,” she predicted. “It won’t be 
long now that we'll have to wait.’’ She 


hesitated, as if loath to proceed. ‘I’ve sent 


word that he’s growing too old and feeble to 
run tl fort, and asked to have him re- 
eved.’ 

She observed him narrowly, as if to de- 
termine how much he had read into her 
word He betrayed no surprise, however, 
b it mie ely I vided 


‘That’s much the best,”’ he said. 
The gir! breathed a sigh of relief. This 
f } a fiercely loyal Amer- 
ican. It was through that patriotism that 
he had first taken exception to the words of 
Leroux that night on the Missouri. 
**Nice Hunter,” she crooned, patting his 
irm Then you're not going to be mad 


lover of hers was such 
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“T would,” he said, ‘“‘except that there 
will never be enough British posts in this 
country to make hoisting that flag in it pos- 
sible. The mountain men wouldn’t have it 
so. I’ve known from first glance that it 
was the post of some big English company. 
It’s garrisoned by French Canucks. Your 
trade goods must be brought down from 
Canada by Canadian brigades.” 

“‘Of course,’’ she confessed. ‘‘The few 
mountain men who stray here know that at 
once. I feared you might be furious.” 

Slowly he shook his head. ‘It’s too 
futile to be cause for fury,” he said. ‘“‘Big 
Mack’s loyalty has been imposed upon by 
those who would gain the trade of these 
parts for as long as they can hold it. It’s 
not fury, but fear, that I feel for you.” 

“Fear?” she queried. 

“‘Blackfeet,”” he made answer. ‘“‘The 
mountain men know that the posts up this 
way are British and they like it not. They 
suspect that the factors are inciting the 
Blackfeet to hostilities against American 
brigades. True or not, I know that Big 
Mack would have no hand in such murder- 
ing business. No man could tell me differ- 
ent. But if the Blackfeet should rise against 
these British posts, and the rumors of it 
should reach the mountain men, they would 
not gather and march to your assistance. 
In the first place, believing as they do that 
the British are allied with the Blackfeet, 
they would not credit the rumors that those 
red wolves had risen against the posts. You 
see? You could rely for help only on such 
Canadian brigades as were operating here- 
abouts.” 

“Yes, I’ve known that. But it will not 
be long now. The company, while it pays 
poorly, does give honor to its old employes. 
Big Mack, except for a few years, has been 
in company employ for going on sixty years. 
They will no doubt retire him on a slight 
pension and send him east. If they confer 
on him an honorary company title he will 
be content.” 

Two members of the little garrison 
lounged in the shade. The others were no- 
where in sight. Their squaws and children 
moved in and out of the cabins that had 
been erected for quartering the garrison and 
its families. A party of fifty or more Black- 
feet emerged from the timber some distance 
away and headed toward the stockade. 
Their numbers were equally divided be- 
tween bucks and squaws. The two guards 
sauntered toward the gate. Another man 
appeared in the door of his-cabin, stretched 
and yawned as he regarded the approaching 
savages with casual appraisal. Hunter's 
brow contracted with a slight frown as he 
surveyed the scene. The Blackfeet party 
halted some fifty yards from the fort and 
the greater number made themselves com- 
fortable on the ground while a dozen or so 
advanced to the stockade. 

Hunter strolled toward the gate. The 
savages had deposited their bows and mus- 
kets with the main party. The guards 
opened the gates. 

** Are you letting them in wearing buffalo 
robes, and without looking underneath?” 
Hunter demanded sharply. 

The guards looked up in surprise at this 
abrupt query, one of them in sullen anger, 
the other with an amiable flash of teeth as 
he laughed. 

‘‘But surely,” he said. ‘‘ Why not? These 
fellows have traded here often. They’re 
friendly and harmless.” 

“*T have my doubts about any Blackfoot 
being either,’’ Hunter declared flatly. 

‘What affair is it of yours?” the sullen 
man demanded. 

‘*He is my friend and a very wise trader 
who knows Indians, East and West,’”’ Ann 
McKenzie said. ‘‘He inquires by my or- 
ders. Answer him.” 

“Well, but certainly they enter with 
robes on,’”’ the man stated surlily. ‘‘Is it 
not enough to insist that they leave their 
weapons behind? Should we make them 
disrobe to trade? One cannot treat friendly 
Indians as enemies and hold their trade.” 

Hunter nodded. The Blackfeet began to 
file through the gate. Hunter suddenly 
caught the robe of the foremost savage and 
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pulled it off as if to examine its workman- 
ship. A strip of buckskin round the Indian’s 
waist secured a war hatchet and a scalping 
knife. The butt of a pistol protruded from 
his right legging. The savage whirled upon 
him with a grunt of anger, his hand falling 
to the tomahawk, which he extracted from 
its resting place and brandished threaten- 
ingly. Hunter’s rifle, resting easily in the 
crook of one arm, was trained upon his 
middle. 

“Ask him,” instructed Hunter, who 
knew little of the Blackfoot language, “‘ just 
why he enters the stockade armed when 
told to leave his arms outside.” 

The amiable one of the guards, fearing 
trouble, closed the gate behind the Indians. 
Three men appeared in the doors of their 
cabins, having been roused by the sudden 
commotion at the gate. The savages 
glanced about them, their glances lowering 
and ugly at first, then assuming blank stares 
as if they could not comprehend the situa- 
tion. 

“Says he forgot to leave them with his 
musket,” the guard interpreted, after ques- 
tioning the Indian whose robe Hunter had 
removed. 

“Have the others throw back their 
robes,” Hunter ordered. Several of the 
savages objected and made as if to leave. 
‘Off with your robes!’’ Hunter said sharply. 
They did not understand his words, but the 
order had been conveyed to them and his 
meaning was clear. Hunter fixed one sav- 
age with his eyes and the Indian did not 
like the look in them as the white man 
jerked an imperative thumb. Slowly, as if 
against his will, the Indian drew back his 
buffalo robe. A similar set of weapons was 
revealed. One after another the savages 
threw back their robes. All were armed in 
some fashion. Hunter pointed to the gate. 

“Out you go!” he said. ‘Off with you! 
None of you come here again until the 
Short Blue Moon. Next time one of you 
comes inside with so much as a knife he 
will be shot. Leave your robes with your 
muskets hereafter before coming to the 
gate.” 

The girl interpreted his remarks and the 
savages protested that they came to trade. 

“You come to palaver,’’ Hunter said. 
‘Where are your furs?” 

They intended to bring the furs after see- 
ing the trade goods, they asserted. 

**Go!”’ Hunter ordered, and they left. 

‘Not one Indian in a hundred carries a 
pistol,’” Hunter said to the guards. ‘‘How 
do you account for the fact that out of the 
ten who entered, five had pistols beneath 
their robes and every varmint of them had 
war hatchets and knives?” 

‘*We let in only ten at a time,”’ one man 
answered in extenuation. 

“Ten’s enough—if they catch you off 
guard,” Hunter said. ‘“‘I like not the look 
of the thing. I'd keep a sharp eye on those 
beggars.” 

‘We'll make them leave their robes be- 
hind fast enough after this,’’ the amiable 
guard promised. ‘‘ Maybe we have growna 
bit careless. Nepanamo, she thinks so.”’ 

“That is why she asked me to see what 
the miscreants carried beneath their robes,” 
Hunter said. “She doesn’t trust them as 
far as you do. It seems that she was right. 
Hereafter you’d best do as she suggests in 
that particular matter.” 

His words made it appear that he had 
acted at her instigation, not merely through 
some high-handed impulse of his own. Com- 
ing from her, it would not make them re- 
sentful and would, temporarily at least, 
cause them to exercise a measure of precau- 
tion. They could not but recognize the 
sinister possibilities of that array of weap- 
ons concealed beneath the robes of the late 
visitors. Even the surly guard elected to 
take Hunter’s act as an order from the 
well-beloved mistress of the post and not as 
a piece of unwarranted interference. 

A squaw reported the details of the oc- 
currence to McKenzie. Presently Hunter 
and the girl heard his wrathful voice be- 
rating the members of the garrison. 

“And a good thing some man with brains 
in his head saw it and warned ye!” he 
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declared testily. ‘‘Let no more Blackfoot 
devils enter the stockade with robes on! Do 
ye hear? It is orders!” 

His voice rose querulously, commanding 
his daughter to bring the stranger to him. 
The man’s once mighty frame was gaunt 
and he shambled a bit as he walked. 

“Who is he?”’ he inquired of Nepanamo. 
“‘Chauvenant said you proclaimed him an 
old friend of ours.” 

“One of the men of the brigade on the 
Missouri, father,’’ the girl answered. ‘His 
name is Hunter.” 

“Hunter, is it? I don’t seem to recall 
him.”” The old man laid his great hands on 
Hunter’s shoulders and drew him nearer as 
the fading eyes scanned the newcomer’s 
face. Then suddenly he straightened. ‘‘Ne 
panamo, ye tell an untruth to your father 
His name is not Hunter—it is Brecken 
ridge!”’ 

“Yes, dad. 
girl agreed. 

“‘He’s the one who made your name a 
byword in every Indian camp for two thou- 
sand miles, boasting of his conquest over 
ye!”’ the old man snapped. ‘How is it ye 
have not had him thrown out?”’ 

“Because you’ve always been mistaken 
in what you think of him,” the girl an- 
swered gently; ‘“‘and I wish him to stay.” 

“Ts it fitting that a chit of a girl should 
question her parent’s judgment?” he de 
manded fiercely. ‘‘I’ll not have him here!” 
Even in his anger, the voice had a queru- 
lous, shaken note. 

“Very well, father. I shall send him 
away,’ the girl said. ‘‘ Wait for me at the 
wikiups outside the stockade,”’ she whis- 
pered to Hunter. Then she stepped over 
and slipped her arm round the old man’s 
waist. ‘‘He is going now, dad. He only 
stopped over to renew old acquaintance.”’ 
After a space she said, “He is riding out 
of the gate now.” 

The old man was mollified at thus having 
enforced his will when he had expected op- 
position. 

‘““You're a dutiful girl, Nepanamo,”’ he 
praised fondly as she led him back inside. 
“Big Mack knows what’s best.” 

“Yes, of course,” she assented. She 
patted his shoulder affectionately as he set- 
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tled down in a great easy-chair of elk skin 

Hunter waited among the brush wikiups 
that had been erected by Snake Indians 
who had camped outside the stockade. A 
squaw brought food to him at sundown. An 
hour after nightfall Nepanamo came to 
him. He clasped her to him with fierce ten 
derness and she repaid him in kind, as if she 
thirsted for him. It was near dawn when 
they parted. 

For three days he camped in the best of 
the wikiups. One or another of the men of 
the garrison came for extended chats on oc 
casion. They were a friendly lot, on the 
whole. Despite the differing policies of 
their governments, there was little of indi- 
vidual enmity between the American and 
Canadian voyageurs. Should their respec 
tive nations go to war, they would be 
aligned against each other. Meanwhile, 
wherever rival fur brigades met on the 
streams, the men fraternized, respecting 
one another as individuals, each recognizing 
the good qualities of the other. After all, 
in the main, they were one breed. 

The girl came to him at night and he held 
her in his arms as they made tentative 
plans for their future. 

‘We'll not leave my finding you to 
chance another time, Nepanamo,” he said 
in parting. ‘‘One lesson of that sort is 
enough. When you are settled with Big 
Mack in the East, send word where you are 
You will find someone who is going to St 
Louis. The town grows and many are com 
ing there from the East. Instruct you 
messenger to give the tidings of your where 
abouts to both the Rocky Mountain Com 
pany and the Great American in St. Louis 
The first brigade to start upriver will leave 
the word at the posts on the Missouri and 
with the mountain men at the rendezvous. 
It will reach me. Then I will come for you.” 


(TO BE CONTINUED 
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—they will leave business for homes of 
their own—desert their typewriters to fulfill 
their The Easy-Writing Royal 
Typewriter was designed to safeguard the 


destinies. 


health and nervous energy of these girls. It 
was designed for this no less than to speed 
the affairs of their employers. 

Business recognizes this. In increasing num- 
bers employers are turning to the Easy-Writing 
Royal Typewriter for aid in developing the 
efficiency which today’s keen competition 
necessitates—and of maintaining it without 
sacrifice of health or nervous energy of these 
finer, more competent girls of today. 

The modern business girl expects this con- 
sideration. Her work reflects the measure of 
cooperation she receives. 


....ina few short years 
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The Easy-Writing Royal Typewriter, def- 
nitely superior, produces better work at higher 
speed, with far less fatigue to the operator 


ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY, IN¢ 
316 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 
Branches and Agencies the World Over 
Makers of the 
and the Royal Portable Typewriter for the home 


Easy-Writing Royal Typewriter tor the office 
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TYPEWRITERS 
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You cant paint “\ 
a house 
with 


AVE you ever had someone play a 

smart trick on you and then laugh 
at you? That is what “cheap” paint does 
every time. 

The low price and the rosy promises 
make a very enticing bait. But when you 
try putting that “cheap” paint on the wall, 
the “joker” pops up. 











You use gallon after gallon. You have 
only a cheap looking job—and your ma- 
terial bill is just as big. That’s where 
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“cheap” paint gets the laugh on you. 
Why fine old SWP costs less 


In fine old SWP House Paint only the 
highest quality of ingredients is used. We 
make our own zine oxide and white lead. 
No zine oxide or white lead offered on 
the open market can exactly meet the 
rigid requirements we demand. 

We manufacture our own linseed oil to 
standards which are exceptionally high. All 

















S-Weolors (except natural earth 
and minerals) are made in the 
Sherwin-W illiams Color Works. 

It is due to these superfine 
ingredients and the famous 
Sherwin-Williams “balanced” 
formula, that 7 gallons of SWP 
House Paint will do a better 
job than 11 gallons of average 
“cheap” paint. 





Saves over 50% on 
repainting 

A gallon of SWP will cover 360 
sq. ft. (two coats). Will “cheap” 
paint do that? No! The best 
it will do is 250 sq. ft. per gal- 
lon (two coats). And the job 
looks cheap in the bargain. 

As a result, almost twice as many gallons 
of “cheap” paint are needed. So SW P might 
cost almost twice as much per gallon and 
still cost no more by the job. 

SWP House Paint lasts, on the average. 
for five years. And even in the fifth year 
the superior quality of the finish and the 
beautiful colors is apparent. 

Think how much this means today when 
it is the style to finish the outside of your 
house in beautiful colors. 

“Cheap” paint. on the other hand, quick- 


ly develops weather weakness. It has no 
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ing” of ingredients—in the perfect 
grinding and mixing to a creamy- 
anacith texture—in the critical an- 
alyzing and inspecting that guards 
every step in the process. 

No “cheap” paint even attempts 
this perfection. The most skilled 
cannot duplicate it. And, of course, 
no individual can even hope to 
approximate the results, by hand 
mixing alone. 


See “Paint Headquarters” 
and save money 


No “cheap” paint product is ever 
cheap. Whether it is varnish, paint, 
lacquer or enamel, the “price-per- 
gallon” has little do with the 
cost. Remember, too, that 
it costs no more to apply 





"Standard of quality, 
the world over” 


OO ree a ee ~ 4 


backbone. It cracks, chips, 
chalks, fades. In five years 
it will need two or three and 
often more repaintings. 


Do you wonder that these 
facts are converting thou- 
sands to fine old SWP? 


The Master Touch 


The SWP formula is openly 
printed. Yet no one has ever 





equaled this famous house 





Sherwin-Williams qualiry 
than a “cheap” product. 

Don’t let “cheap” paint 
get the laugh on you. 
See your local Sherwin- 
Williams dealer. He is 
the recognized “Paint 
Headquarters” in your lo- 
cality. He has the famous 
Household Painting Guide. 
Get his advice. 
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If you want the name of 
a painter who will finish 
your home in fine old SWP 


House Paint. write us. We 
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paint. That is because it is 
made with the Master Touch—that inimita- 
ble finesse of the great scientist. 

Like Edison, Burbank, Marconi and 
others, the scientific men at the head of the 
great Sherwin-Williams laboratories have 
this “Master Touch.” It shows in the super- 
fine quality of the ingredients made by 
Sherwin-Williams—in the scientific“ balanc- 


color schemes, for inside 
or outside, literature on any paint. varnish, 
lacquer or enamel, or a personal copy of the 
famous Sherwin-Williams Household Paint- 
ing Guide, upon request. 


THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS Co. 


Largest Paint and Varnish Makers in the World 


Cleveland. Ohio 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 
SWP HOUSE PAINT 
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Where had Ted picked her up? Oh, any- 
where, I supposed —in any old night club, 
any such market as he had rushed up from 
the boat to attend, on that ‘‘imperative 
business” of his. One thing I was sure of, 
I can’t tell you why—that the two had not 
known each other a week. 

The little local train was shambling on 
out of the station by now, slightly wagging 
its tail in its old homely way, as if it had 
brought us no curse and woven no web 
across Helen’ssun. And already my theory 
of the case was taking shape. In some orgy 
after his landing Ted must have butted into 
a woman bitten with a desire to get out of 
hell and the chambers of death and the 
rest of it—to be like other women, have a 
private husband of her own and go quite 
straight. And she must have laid hold of 
Ted and got him to marry her. 

I had bowed, on Ted’s introduction, and 
Billie had held out a hand and given me a 
hot grip that felt at first like an entreaty. 
Then it slacked off suddenly as if she feared 
she might have done the wrong thing. I 
diagnosed a fierce hunger to do the right 
thing —the thing a nice woman would do in 
like case —and also spasms of mistrust. She 
was like a stray cat which has been starved 
and chivied so long that it has lost faith in 
the plan of coming up to you simply with a 
loud purr and a cordial wave of the tail. No 
doubt such a cat will still crave to be 
stroked as other cats are, but so many 
people have held out a hand and then only 
hurt it, that it has grown wary. 

There was no time to think though. 
Helen’s fall had to be broken, so far as 
might be. While we were loading the car I 
tried to think how. She was not on the 
phone, but a neighbor was, and had pressed 
Helen to use it at need. And here was 
need verily. So, when I had the two safe 
in the car, I doubled back into the station 
on some lying excuse and saw my friend the 
station master in the booking office. 

He was a brick; he will assuredly be re- 
warded in heaven. He went right out of his 
own citadel, leaving all his tickets and the 
whole till at my mercy, while I rang up that 
neighbor and begged her to get hold of 
Helen. She told me to hang on while she 
tried, so I stood with the thing at my ear 
and looked into a little coal yard and overa 
hedge white with dust to the brown good- 
ness of fields full of ripening corn, and I can 
tell you it all seemed to be aching with pain. 
But I didn’t have long to look. Helen must 
have come running in her elation; I heard 
her fluttering breath as she said she was 
there. 

‘*Helen,’’ I said, just bungling along, 
‘it’s all right. He’s here. And what do 
you think? The rogue has got married 
just done it offhand. Don’t they say it’s 
what all these young people do now? The 
bride’s here, too, of course. Small, very 
quiet, rather pale. Now, there’s a speaking 
portrait for you. Helen! Helen, are you all 
right? Sure? Good-by, Helen! 
Must go to them now.’ 

She had scarcely made a sound while I 
spoke. These women have all the endur- 
ance. Ours is nothing. I suppose they’re 
all one, in a way, and the millions of mil- 
lions of childbirths have drilled them in 
fortitude, while we have only had little pin 
pricks like battles to stand. I went out into 
that aching beauty of summer and the Eng- 
lish evening, the cottage roses and the 
sunny corn; all a lovely misery now, like a 
butterfly’s wings when a boy has impaled it 
alive on a pin. 


’ 


Iv 

ELEN’S garden was five feet above the 
road level; a few wooden steps led up 
to a white wooden gate. The moment the 
car stopped, I said to Ted, ‘Jump out. 
She’s at the door,”’ and he had the wit to 
be quick; so Helen met him before we 

others were out of the car or could see. 
Billie didn’t like that. I could feel she 
didn’t. I think she took fright when cut 
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off from Ted for so much as a minute. Ted 
was the life belt; Ted had to be clung to 
no wave must wash them apart. Yet, I felt, 
too, that she was burning to play her part 
to bring off the great moment and not 
fetch out a false note. 

It was so pitiful that I couldn’t help 
whispering to her, ‘“‘She’s kind. Don’t be 
afraid. She’ll be good to you - 

Billie peered at me cautiously; it was as 
if she were wondering where the trick was in 
my words. But she did what she had to 
she got out and went up the steps. 

Then I heard her say, ‘‘ How do you do, 
Mrs. Aimes?” with a rather dreadfully 
guarded politeness. 

““Won’t you let me kiss you?”’ Helen 
said. She had come down tothe gate open 
armed, with the tender brown of her eyes 
heavenly soft and no grain of reserve in her 
eagerness to give love and see worthiness 

The little white creature seemed at first 
to be uncontrollably moved. She returned 
Helen’s embrace with a sudden vehemence 
that was almost convulsive. Then, just as 
suddenly, she went chill, as though she had 
just got the tip from some devil that these 
kisses, like others she knew of, were only 
made to bait traps with. 

Helen’s face showed no mark of a blow. 
**And now you'll let me show you your wee 
room,”’ she said, and Billie was led away, 
giving Ted an agonized glance, as if she had 
only to lose sight of him and she would be 
driven straight to the slaughter. And yet 
she went; she did not actually shy. Helen’s 
touch seemed to be working upon her, 
heaven knows how. She reconnoitered 
Helen with quick curious glances; she 
seemed to be bewildered and shaken by 
what she was seeing; as if she had not 
known there were Helens and couldn’t help 
doubting it still. 

Ted gave no visible heed to his partner’s 
alarm. In fact, he gave help to none of us 
in the acting of this pretty scene that he 
had composed for us all. As mariners say, 
he stood off and rode easy and left the two 
women to meet as they might and to make 
what they could of each other. But when 
the door closed behind them he gave me a 
look of much knowingness. 

““Women are so beastly complicated, 
aren’t they?” he said. 

“Your mother isn’t,” said I 
curtly, I fancy. 

He gave me a pitying stare. “‘Gad,” he 
said, “if you only knew women!” 

It was distinctly implied that in this 
event there would be immeasurable addi- 
tions to my present equipment. Like many 
other poor piggies, he seemed to imagine 
that his particular wallowings in the sty 
had been a tremendous experience and had 
given him a singular knowledge of all the 
ways and reactions of some freakish mon- 
ster whom he called “women.” 

I went out for the luggage. As I came in 
with the last bit of it, Helen the servantless 
was hastening down to the kitchen to see 
the festal supper through the last chapter of 
its long preparatory history. To give her 
a free hand for this climax I loafed in the 
garden, near the door, ready to keep the 
young people in play while Helen dished up. 

The couple came downstairs together, 
Billie at Ted’s heels. This seemed to be 
their fixed marching formation. When they 
were at the halt she kept her eyes fastened 
on his. If they ever left him they soon 
quivered nervously back, as if fatal slips 
might occur at any moment when she was 
out of touch with the higher command. 

I showed off the glories of the garden 
chiefly London pride, moon daisies and 
nasturtiums. You can grow these without 
a large fortune. Ted touched on this point. 

“T see,” he observed, “we're not trying 
to knock out Kew Gardens.” 

I think Billie inferred, from the caustic 
smile which accompanied this, that it must 
be wit, for she broke into a high hysterical 
titter. Then she saw, perhaps, that I was 
not holding my sides, for the loyal titter 





pretty 
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expired on her lips Ke a thing bDiasted by 
some sudden angel of death, and she went 
back to saying ‘How prettee!”’ at ever: 


flower that I showed her, till Helen cam 
out, flushed with her toils at the fire and 
bright-eyed with the excitement of bringing 
Ted in to 
ticed handiwork. 

“Will all you good people come into the 
‘ne “We have supper 


consume her passionats ly pra 


kitchen? she said. 
there.”’ 

Ted ( rowed face th yusly 
Hey for the kitchen 


kitchen! 
way, mother.’ 

At that moment I could have k 
great Ted. It wasn’t the words 
tone, which seemed to imply that to eat 
the kitchen was a low act and had to be 
passed off jocosely as an old woman's quaint 
hobby. Still I did nothing overt, and Billie 
took her cue from Ted in a flash and set uy 
again her little high-pitched titter. 

Not many of us, I fancy, really live for 
great ends or high abstract ideals. We live 
for a few intensely imagined moments of 
future joy. And here, as I believe, was the 
moment that Helen had dreamed of and 
planned for six years; 
her and she stood at the foot of the rain- 
bow that she had pursued, with that vacant 
squeal in her ears. 

Ted kept it up well, in the jocular vein. I 
guessed that in Lagos he must have become 
the crowned wit of some little set of dull 
men, the sort of Agreeable Rattle to whom 
his world looks to keep the ball rolling in 
some second-rate bar. One of his f 
strokes of vivacity at the meal was to pu 
on the look of a searcher for some missing 
thing—to peer round the table and into his 
teacup and say, “Oh, I forgot! It’s Amer- 
ican soil. The stuff’s prohibited.” 

Billie squealed admiringly. “Ow, Mrs 
Aimes, isn’t he dreadful?” 

I could see nothing awry in Helen's smile 
at this burst of humor. The masks women 
wear beat belief. I suppose she was wailing 
inwardly, “Oh, why didn’t I think? Of 
course he isn’t a boy any longer, to like our 
old hith-tea meal as he did. And I might 
have just managed a little quite cheap wine 
But her smile was all right 

Three-quarter way through the meal sh« 
offered him some of the cake that was to be 
light. “‘‘I do hope,” she said, ‘“‘you won't 
find it too : 

“Half a mo,” Ted interrupted. He may 
have thought we had come to that point 
in a meal when the best people can’t wait 
for a smoke till it ends. ‘Cig, Billie?’’ he 
said, and threw her a flash cigarette case 

Billie lit up, with an air of relief from the 
worst of the strain. Ted held out the case 
to his mother rather mockingly, as who 
should say, ““Of course, you won't know 
what the right people do now.”’ Then he 
took a few puffs at his ease before asking 
her, “‘ What was that you were saying?” 

“Do you remember,” she said, “‘the old 
cake—Barn brack, we called it—that we 
used to have? This is a sort of a try at it 
Will you have some?” 

Ted screwed his eyelids together and 
tightened his lips like a comedian acting the 
battered dyspeptic who eyes with disrelish 
and fear the frosted horrors of a wedding 
cake. 

“T think not, on the whole,” he pro- 
nounced with waggish solemnity. ‘“‘ Not 
with a smoke anyhow.” 

Billie tittered once more. Helen didn't 
wince. No doubt, she feared that a wince 
from her might hurt him—might make him 
think that he had wounded her; so fanciful 
are the fond fears of mothers. 
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or beer.”’ 
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\ HILE the others sat out in the garder 
after the meal, I posted myself at ar 
open window to work a gramophone t} 
had been given to Helen last year. Till the 
she had scarcely noticed that there were 
such things. She had not had time. So it 
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few doctors ask you: 


s your bathroom paper safe?” 


yp SICIANS say these are Absorbency, Softness, Purity: 
i tact “Poorer grades of toilet these are the three qualities doctors 
paper are irritating”; “Too told us perfect cleansing tissues 

a tissue can cause much © should have. 
580 doctors, recently ques 


reed: “Inferior toilet pa Insist on ScotTissue and Waldorf 


iv 

are injurious !”’ Scott tissues are made of fibre so 
Yet, even today, most so-called uniquely absorbent that, unlike or 
ust ordinary tissue dinary tissue, they sink in water 

per in rolls. It 1s sometimes al- almost instantly. Yet the sheets are 
kaline or acid. And it may be glazed — strong, as hospitals require. Equally 
hard-finished, actually abrasive important, they are wonderfully soft 
tender skin. and cloth-like. They never show 

\ famous specialist, Dr. J. F. the edges and hard particles which 


Montague, of the Bellevue Hospital the microscope finds in ordinary 
Medical College Clinic, discusses this paper sold for bathroom use. 

problem — frankly authoritatively. Unlike many toilet papers, Scot- 
In his interesting recent book, ‘Tissues are made wholly of fresh, 


[ROUBLES WE DON’T TALK ABOUT", new materials. They are free from 


Dr. Montague writes: mechanical impurities. And in the 
‘The slightest irritation will,in the chemist’s test they are never alkaline 

nresence of germs, be likely to be nor acid—always safe. 

lowed by infection. We can, at Even a small child easily uses 
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had come to her as a miracle, almost; while 
she had not been looking, means had beer 
found to raise from the dead some of the 
things that Jack and she had heard together 
in transports of heaven-unveiling delight 
She would be able now to give Ted his 
rights, or a shadow at least of the joy of 
hearing Bach and Beethoven, Schubert and 
Mozart, Debussy and Brahms, worthily 
played. Since the gramophone came she 
had been shearing and shearing again those 
short-fleeced sheep, her own personal ex- 
penses, in order to amass a small pile of 
records, each of them acquired in a fever of 
selective anxiety, with her fingers feeling 
the coins through the skin of her little bag 
purse. 

Ted raised his jocular crow at sight of the 
thing: ‘“‘Ho-ho! A good old tootler! Now 
we shan’t be long.’”’ He rose, did a few 
dance steps not known to me, leered at 
Billie and said to Helen, “Well, you're 
going it, old thing.” 

I put on a bit of the Kreutzer Sonata and 
Ted was quite good for a time, but it was 
clear he had not much use for the stuff. 
Presently he began to tide over the bore- 
dom of listening by winking at Billie as 
boys do when they try to get some other 
boy into trouble in class. She was helpless 
at once. She tittered, or made a great 
show of choking a titter. 

She said with a giggle, ““Ow, Ted, you 
are funny!”’ She turned to Helen and said 
again, ‘“‘Isn’t he dreadful?’’—meaning, 
‘What wit! What high spirits!” 

On Helen’s face was no signal of any 
mishap to her hopes. When Ted asked if 
she hadn’t got anything “just a little bit 
more up to date,” something “‘with a bit of 
life in it,’ she said, with an equable smile, 
“I’m afraid they are all rather old things.” 

“Well, sure,” said Ted, ‘‘they have some 
pretty long white whiskers.” 

He said it, not sourly, but forbearingly, as 
if nothing better than this poor entertain- 
ment could have been expected there by 
any man of the world. He wasn’t subtle, 
poor Ted. You could see each feeling of 
his, each new stir in his little soul, as you 
see every move of a fish in a glass tank, 
every wave of its tail or flick of a fin. You 
saw him itch, almost to the scratching 
point, with that old malady of spiritless 
youth, a shamed sense of the homeliness of 
its home. With Billie there he couldn't 
forgo all these winks and waggeries. She 
was the world, I suppose, and they were his 
way of washing his hands, in the world’s 
sight, of any complicity in this stuffy old 
life of the cottage, its humdrum music and 
nursery meals and obsolete flowers—noth- 
ing up to date, nothing up to the mark. 

But could the world be failing him? Even 
while he was laboring most to clear himself, 
I fancied that Billie’s attention was falling 
away from his face. And then I was sure 
More and more it was fixing itself upon 
Helen. And no wonder, thought I. For 
since they had sat there, the music on 
which so many of her memories clustered 
had had time to work upon Helen. Perhaps 
the very stress of her effort to master and 
conceal her pain had fired her like the strain 
that is said to make an opaque metal 
luminous. For her beauty was undergoing 
the greatest of transfigurations, the one 
that comes when a fine spirit glows out 
through its physical envelope, disengages 
itself from the flesh and shines about the 
face in the way that suggested to art the 
first aureole. The white wreck watched her 
absorbedly. 

I stuck to my job, and the Humoresque 
of Dvorak trailed out its wistful streak of 
melody like a crooked smile playing over an 
old, wizened face. 

“It’s sadlike, that bit,’’ Billie said when 
it stopped. Her eyes were still fastened on 
Helen. She spoke as if she had to say 
something or other--anything—just to 
make some sort of push to get nearer to 
that kind warmth which glowed out of 
Helen. 

Ted hooted. Perhaps he was piqued to 
find Billie’s eyes straying—she ought to 
keep better to heel. ‘‘Sad!’’ he jeered 
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sot tuff? That! Get away! He’ yut 
for the laugh every time.” 


The pallid woman only looked at Helen 
Helen had nodded to her and smiled. Helen 


always had the gift of making you feel that 


nothing you said seemed dull or foolish 
to her. 

Ted drew away from them -rather dis- 
gusted, I think. He came over to me and 
opened out, without help from me, on his 
favorite theme-— his tremendous career and 
his knack of coming out on top in every con- 
flict with man, beast or circumstance. He 
said much about bachelor life, as lived by 
him and some equatorial friends — ‘‘real he 
men,”” he called them They seemed to be 
more mannish than manly. Ted winked 
and leered a good deal in recording their 
feats. 

“What else is a fellow to do?” he said 
once, ‘We're sacked if we marry.’ 

I stared pretty hard, I suppose “Isn't 
that,”’ I said, ‘rather a snag for you now?” 

He grinned “7 ou mean, about sillie? 
Oh, that’s right as rain.” 

tight? How? I wondered. Still, I left 
it at that. At last the flow of complacent 
autobiography slackened and stopped. He 
went to break in on what looked like a 
beginning of real talk between the two 
women. 

“Well,” I heard him = say loudly, 
“‘whisky-and-soda time, eh? 

Helen had nothing to offer. She owned 
it compunctiously 

“Oh, it’s all right,’ he said. ‘‘ Partner 
and self will take a wee turn down the 
road He turned to me. ‘How far,”’ he 
inquired ‘“‘to this burg of yours? Five- 
furlong work?” 

Less, I assured him. Eight hundred 
yards to the first house of the village, the 
ancient Cherry Tree Inn 

He cheered up at that. ‘‘Ho-ho,” he 
said, ‘“‘the Cherry Tree; the merry, merry 
Cherry Tree!’’ He gave a lurch of his head 
toward the village and said to me, ‘‘Com- 
ing along?” 

No, I had to Stay and do one or two 
things. Well, he said, they’d be home with 
the milk, if not sooner; we mustn't stay up. 

‘““You’ll take care she doesn't catch cold 
with this dew,’’ Helen said. She had 
brought out a white Shetland shawl, a cob- 
webby wisp of light warmth, and was laying 
it carefully round Billie’s shoulders. Billie 
was watching her face all the time. 

Ted was impatient till they had started 


vi 

ELEN and I sat in the garden silently, 

hearing the sound of the couple’s feet 
diminishing along the road, till it was gone 
And then we sat silent still. I wondered 
was Helen defying me, in her heart, to say 
the least word against Ted. At last I said 
something quite idle and casual 

She didn’t answer it, but it seemed to set 
free in her some impeded impulse to speak 

“Oh, the poor thing!” she said. ‘‘ The 
poor thing!” 

“Poor?” I said vaguely. Was it of Ted 
that she spoke? 

She went on: ‘So battered and fright- 
ened and worn, so horribly hurt, for whole 
years and years! Like the poor pitiful 
horses that people call vicious because 
they've been beaten and kicked so long that 
they don’t expect anything else and they 
put back their ears in their terror if you 
come near them.” 

She paused a little—to go on, I suppose, 
with her own thoughts. And I with mine; 
mine were about the unaccountable ripen- 
ing of the hearts of such creatures as Helen, 
the selfish and querulous girls that grow 
into women who, from the infinite stores of 
their charity, have something to give to the 
very serpent that tries to crawl into their 
Eden and destroy it. 

Presently she spoke again, with a grave 
simplicity like a wise child’s: ‘‘ You know, 
Jack and I used to be mighty playgoers till 
Ted was born. One play that we saw was 
about a French woman who tried to escape 
from the streets. A man was going to marry 
her, and she was thinking that she could live 
bearably now. But then all the nice women 
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and men in the play set upon her and bul- 
lied and baited and jeered at her, like a poor 
animal tied up to be tortured. They drove 
her right out, in the end, back to the streets 
and despair and disease and some early 


, te ’ horrible death. We were expected to think 
a it good fun. Jack and I looked at each 
a ; other after it ended. He whispered, ‘You 
wouldn’t do that?’ and I said, ‘Would 

. you?’ and he said, ‘Good Lord, no!’ And 


bya = OF now it has all come home to us.’ 
REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. I didn’t ask what she was going to do. I 


knew. Helen was not like the people who 
make out that life sets us tough moral puz- 
zles to solve. She knew it was not piercing 


UNCONDITIONALLY GUARANTEED wits that we want, to live well, but plain 
courage. 

““What a dew!” she said suddenly. “‘ Will 
you help me to bring in the chairs?”’ There 
are women who, in her place, would have 
said even that in the tragical key. But not 
Helen. Helen could rake out the ashes of 
every hope that she had ever lit and not 
give one whimper or sigh of self-pity. 

She showed me the place in the parlor 
where each chair should go. The last to 
come in was to stand under a full book- 
shelf, a rude piece of amateur work, that 
hung from a nail in the wall. 

“Those were Ted’s books,’’ she said. 
““When he was nearly sixteen he took a 
great liking to some of the poets—the 
modern ones— Yeats, Masefield, Brooke, 
and the like. He saved up to buy them and 
made that shelf for them. Then it all ended 
somehow. He seemed to cease caring about 
No. 08 Thorn them. They were left here when he went.” 

I think I cared more about Ted at that 
$4.00 moment than at any other before it or 
Smooth . . 5. . + s's @e90 after. These handfuls of beautiful things 
Premier (Virgin Grain) $5.00 collected almost secretly by boys who have 
; since failed or died seem to take you, too 
Relicf.... . . « +» $7.00 late and most movingly, into the confidence 
of minds that may have been left too much 
to themselves when their chance and their 
danger came. ‘ Woe unto him that is alone 
when he falleth,’’ and these may have felt 
| lonely, trying to grope their own way into 
the dim, magnificent forests of letters and 
art. 

You can almost see them there, caught 
in the luster and mists of their youth and 
drawn this way and that by the fortuitous 
pull of some impulse not of their own mak- 
ing or choosing. Could not you have helped 
No matter how many pipes you own, you them more, if you had only known, or had 
need a Drinkiess Kaywoodie—the modern tried harder? But now it’s all over; the 
a children are dead or lost sight of; the 
castles that they couldn’t finish are mere 
dry smoke—-sweeter, smoother, cooler. The sand again, like other sand. 

Drinkless Attachment stops all moisture I got Helen to play a new kind of pa- 
tience. We played the light out of the sky 
and then, at a game’s end, we let the cards 
190 person ible styles, smooth or thorn; for lie where they were and sat near the wide- 
every fancy and every face. $3.50 to $7.00. open window, listening silently to the low 
Wciee for iMlastresed booklec. breathing of the syiven night, the multi- 

farious murmur that is composed, I sup- 
pose, of countless light brushings of air 
past motionless leaves and the massed sum 
of all the infinitesimal rustlings of innumer- 
able tiny creatures that are busy prosecut- 
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How Know or ‘ 
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When the other nine strokes had boomed 

| from the church the silence seemed only the 
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as perceptible as a stink. In a minute or 
two I saw that Helen was holding her 
breath to hear better. Then she let her 
breath go, and it made a slight moan. Even 
I could tell in a few minutes more that the 
shrill scolder was Ted. By this time a word 
here and there was distinct. After another 
few minutes a second voice came within 
hearing—a sort of stage whisper, low, but 
clear and penetrating. 

The thing that I first heard it say was: 
‘Well, I’m chucking it, and so that’s that.”’ 

It was Billie’s voice, and if Ted’s had 
changed, hers had changed too, but quite 
differently. I suppose they had had a few 
drinks, and Ted was the worse for liquor and 
she the better. That which had made him 
drunk had made her bold; all the slavish 
terror, all the mincing copy-cat business 
were done with; she spoke like a woman 
who sets her own values on things and 
knows what she wants and will make for it 
straight across country with any amount of 
determination to spare. 

Some bullying answer of Ted’s could not 
be quite heard. 

Then she spoke again: 

“Married! What’s the good o’ getting 
married, just to ’ide it? We'd be no better 
than what we are now.” 

If the night had been quiet before, it 
seemed now to stand on tiptoe, with a hand 
to its ear. 

“*Who wanted,” Ted jeered, “‘to get mar- 
ried? D’you think it was I?” 

The woman’s voice was not ruffled. “I 
know as it wasI,”’ she said. ‘ But look ‘ere, 
Ted, I ’adn’t seen your ma when I got on 
to you to marry me.” 

“Lives a bit too plainly, eh?” Ted 
sneered. ‘“‘Not quite the pickings for 
Billie?” 

The taunt drew no burst of rage from 
her, only a touch of good-humored con- 
tempt, as if he amused her. ‘ Well, you are 
a bloody little rat, you are.’’ And then 
Billie set to and reasoned with him, in frank 
cockney English, as you might try to rea- 
son the childish meanness out of some boy 
that you don’t want to give up as hopeless. 
“See ’ere. I’ve changed me mind. Your ma 
has gev me a square deal and all. Proper 
kind she was, way she kissed me. Mind, I 
don’t make no mistake. We ain’t put it 
over on her. She knows the lot I am 
knew it at sight—’ates the thought o’ me. 
But she’s played the game an’ she’s kind 
and I ain’t givin’ worse than I get. I’m 
lettin’ ’er off.’’ 

Ted almost shrieked, ‘‘And_ what 
about me?” 

She laughed, without any bitterness that 
I could hear. ‘‘You? Oh, you'll be all 
right. _ 

HEY were nearing the gate and said 

nothing more. I kept on looking away 
from Helen, and I was glad it was dark. It 
should always be dark when a mother is 
hearing a harlot try to put some decency 
into her son. I looked out of the window 
and straight down the little ash path to the 
gate till I saw the straight little figure of 
Billie, a black silhouette framed between 
the white posts. It was only then that I 
knew Helen had slipped quietly out of the 
room and the house, for I saw her walking 
down the little ash path in the dark to meet 
Ted’s paramour. 

That light o’ love did a good piece of 
acting. “I’m quite awf’ly sorry, Mrs. 
Aimes”’—she had put on the sort of society 
twang you hear on the stage, in place of her 
London street brogue—‘“‘ but I’m obliged to 
break off this delightful visit. I've just 
heard—in the oddest way—that my aged 
mother is ill.” 

I could see the two women’s dark shapes 
approach each other and then become one, 
so I knew that Helen had for the second 
time taken the strange woman into herarms. 

Helen said, clear to hear: ‘“‘Won’t you 
stay? I heard what you said on the road 
I couldn't help it. I think you're the 
noblest woman I know. Won’t you stay 
and let us try to help each other to get back 
a little of all that we’ve lost?” 

Continued on Page 153) 
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Billie didn’t act any more. She said 
quite simply, “‘I could fair kneel to you. 
But it don’t work. I’ve found out today. 
There ain’t no going back—not in this 
cruel world. I must just go and get on with 
it.” As she choked the last flutter out of 
her newly fledged hope her voice had, to my 
ear, beauty and dignity. 

Ted had lagged in the road, but he came 
stumbling up the steps to the gate as I came 
out of the house, for I felt that the last 
word had been said and the world might as 
well break in now on the poignant com- 
munion between those two generous and 
unhappy women. 

Ted kept up the funny-man business as 
well as he could. He had worked himself 
up-—I suppose, while loitering in the road 
to some muddled purpose or attitude. 

“Say, you,”’ he babbled to me, “Uncle 
B-B-Bradshaw, when’sh ‘ere comfor’able 
midnight train suit newly married couple 
off f’r a honeymoon in Lunnatown?”’ 

“You'll just go to bed,” Billie said, 
‘“‘where you are and be good.” 

An up-train does stop at Hallimore Junc- 
tion, some eight miles away, at 11:20 at 
night. It was 10:30 now. My car could do 
it inside twenty minutes. I told Billie all 
this in reply to whispered questions from 
her. 

Ted was bleating away about man leav- 
ing father and mother and cleaving unto his 
wife, but Billie led him away to their room 
while I went back to the parior. From 
there I could hear the bleat going on still, 
overhead. He must have been a good deal 
in her way while she repacked in her box the 
things she had bought for her new birth 
into the world of all rightness. At last the 
bleating ceased, and I could hear only her 
steps. Probably he was asleep. 

Helen joined me in the parlor, with all her 
calm gone. She was restless with misery, 
like a brave person who has to look on at a 
wreck or a murder he cannot prevent. I 
was sure it was all she could do to keep from 
running upstairs to entreat Billie once more 
to stay, wife or not to let herself be deliv- 
ered, on any terms, from the foul abattoir 
that she was going back to. On the off- 
chance of its helping to deaden present 
torment, I set the music going again. Any 
music not sad would have seemed horrible 
then; some slight tranquilization of sad- 
ness was all that could be hoped for Helen. 
So I picked out a bit of the Unfinished Sym- 
phony of Beethoven—the bit that, as long 
as it lasts, seems to me to rekindle most 
surely the heart-rending sunshine of days 
that are long dead, their tenderness and 
grace and bloom. I knew she had heard it 
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with Jack the last night before he went back 
to France to be killed 

When the thing was half through she sat 
down like one dreadfully tired. Then she 
leaned forward, elbows on knees and her 
head in her hands, till that movement 
ended I asked, should I put on the 
next one? 

She didn’t answer that, but she said in a 
level voice: 

“T was thinking of old times and all the 
music there used to be then, and of all peo- 
ple who have died.” 

Was Ted among them, I wondered — the 
Ted of her hopes and desires and endur- 
ances? But I thought that now I could 
safely leave her and go out to get the car 
ready. 

In ten minutes more I was driving Billie 
along a shining white road over a swell of 
chalk down, to her fate. The moon was 
rising, and she called it ‘‘very prettee.” 
None of us ever saw her again. 


vill 


ORK took me abroad for a year after 

that incident, and summer was all 
aglow again when I returned. Among the 
letters awaiting me was one bearing the 
postmark of Lagos, but not addressed in 
Ted’s hand. That looked bad 

The look of it did not deceive. The first 
words of the letter were the expected ones 
“I deeply regret,” and so on. The writer 
was the chaplain of a hospital on the coast 
It seemed Ted had lost both his job and his 
health some months before. 

“T saw him often,” the chaplain waote, 
“‘toward the end. He knew it was near 
He spoke of you with affection and asked 
that news of his death might not be cabled 
to his mother, but given personally by you. 
He said, ‘Nobody else would hurt her so 
little as he.’ I asked if he wished to send 
any message to her. He thought for a time 
and then said, ‘Just that I’m sorry.’ He 
became incoherent soon after. At times he 
seemed to be repeating lines of poetry 
modern, I think—I did not know any of 
them.” 

I found Helen stooping over an oil cook- 
ing stove that she had bought secondhand 
two years before. She was taking out of 
the oven a round frame of tin with a brown 
dome, like the roof of a great bun, rising 
yeastily out of it. 

“You'll stay to tea,”’ she said, with a face 
that was more than a year older now than 
when I had last seen it. But it was again 
eager and bright. ‘‘I want you to try if 
this cake is really light. I’ve been prac- 
ticing it, for when Ted gets leave again.”’ 

I told her. 
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says, in a kind of surprised and grieved way: 
‘Hey, lieutenant! What’s this mean? How 
long since you took to playing with animals 
when we got important work on hand, 
hey?” 

“The goats are full of that dynamite, 
chief,” says I, ‘‘and you had better step 
lively or else we have got a fire hazard on 
our hands right in this pasture!” 

“Oh, you fool!” says the chief. ‘‘ Do you 
mean to say them goats has ate our explo- 
sives?”’ 

“Whilst we wasn’t looking,”’ says I, 
putting the fullest-looking goat between 
me and the chief. 

““Well you are a healthy lieutenant and 
I have a good mind to demote you to a 
second-class hoseman, Fitch,’’ says the 
chief, scornful. ‘“‘And besides, you are 
frightened over nothing, because you have 
to percuss dynamite to make it go off, and 
there is nothing in a goat’s stomach to per- 
cuss, if they has been kept away from sar- 
dine cans and such. You are a fine fireman 
to leave in charge of explosives, to let goats 
eat it.” 

I seen I had been panic-strick for noth- 
ing, and I guess I felt pretty cheap, as did 
also the other boys, except Cliff, who had 
clumb into a tree and was waiting eagerly 
to see the goats go off. The result being 
that the chief had to go back home for more 
dynamite and the whole thing delayed more 
than two hours altogether. 

But at last finally we got set and touched 
off the blast from a safe distance, using a 
battery, and you would of been gratified to 
see that experiment. That house disap- 
peared like a week’s wages in Christmas 
week. Before the blast was set off the chief 
outlined what the experiment was for. He 
indicated the center of the dangerous fire 
zone, and we could imagine the devoura- 
tive element had got out of control and we 
was blowing up this residence as a last re- 
sort, in the pathway of the flames. We all 
took our positions and practiced what we 
would do, with each man at his proper post, 
the chief doing the setting of the explosive 
and the connecting of the wires. Then, ata 
signal, we took to cover and the chief 
pushed down on the handle. I guess in 
town they must have thought there was a 
earthquake. It was a complete success, 
barring one thing, and this one thing was 
complete enough in its way too. Deacon 
Cleveland was just coming out of the door 
of his barn, carrying a measure of cracked 
corn in one hand and a pail of table swill in 
the other, to feed his hens. He stopped 
short in his yard when the explosion went 
off, and looked toward the pasture. There 
was one inch board which somehow trav- 
eled pretty fur up into the air, and this 
board came down on the deacon’s hat, 
surprising him some. When they picked the 
deacon up and got the cracked corn out of 
his beard and took some potato peels away 
from his eyes and ears, the deacon sat on 
the back steps with his hands against his 
forehead for quite a whiles, and then said, 
dazed-like, ‘‘Was any eggs broke?”’ He 
had clean forgot whether he had been carry- 
ing food to the hens or was bringing eggs in. 
But otherwise the experiment was a com- 
plete success, which done credit to the 
chief’s judgment. 

Well, when the news got around town, 
the cheap jokers had a lot of funny things 
to say about the fire department— would it 
put out fires by blowing them up, and so 
forth—and they begun to make fun of 
Chief Tulk, which had been previously 
called Embers instead of Ambrose, and now 
they called him Dynamite Embers, which 
the name stuck to him like burs. But the 
chief he took it in good part and bid his 
time, knowing that in case of a conflogation 
the laugh would be on the other foot, so to 
speak. 

Well, we waited and waited for a fire, but 
aside from chimblies and grass fires, it 
would have broken your sperrit the way 
people was so frugal. The chief was more 


hopeful than any of us, but I could see that 
even he sometimes was gloomy about the 
prospecks, and the lack of opportunity was 
aging him. He kept that stock of dynamite 
over to his house always in preparedness 
for an emergency, but there was never any 
emergency. 

The chief says to me one day: ‘“ Han- 
over, I bet anything it will be my luck that 
sometime when I have passed away this 
town will have an awful fire. Or when I am 
out of town, or sick, something will break 
out. It is that way with people who have 
been born under an unlucky star.” 

““Oh, I wouldn't say that, chief,” says I, 
trying to cheer him, because if there was 
ever a man I liked, it was the chief. But 
at the same time I had that there feeling in 
my heart that his words was maybe pro- 
phetic. Little did I think--and this was 
some time in August —that within a month 
or a little over we would be face to face with 
the biggest conflogation which the town 
ever had, and that Chief Tulk’s name would 
be bandied around as a man who knowed 
his onions with the best of them, not bar- 
ring Boston or Cleveland or Detroit or any 
of them. But jist the same, it happened, as 
the chief had predicted, that at the very 
minute when that fire broke out in this 
burg the chief was out of town. 

Now I want to tell you right here that | 
made an awful blunder before this fire hap- 
pened. And yit, considering we hadn’t had 
a fire of any kind, let alone a conflogation, 
for so long, it was forgivable. The chairman 
of the selectmen come to me one day when 
the chief was visiting his sister over to 
Sandwich Mills, and said could I let him 
borry some of our dynamite for a day or 
two, because he was clearing a field of some 
rocks and needed it right away, and Wal- 
lace the hardware man had ordered some 
but it hadn’t come, but it would maybe this 
afternoon or tomorrow, and he would re- 
turn us the loan the minute the hardware 
man got his. 

Well, I didn’t like to lend the chief's dy- 
namite, but when the head of the town gov- 
ernment asks for anything you don't feel 
like refusing, so I told him where the chief 
kep the explosive and said if he would re- 
turn it quick it would probably be all right, 
but not to tell the chief I lent it and nobody 
would probably be the wiser. And me 
thinking the selectman was of course a man 
who would do as he said, I thought it was 
all right. I met Mr. Strong, this selectman, 
on the street a few days after and I asked 
him if he returned that loan and he said he 
had, but it has proved that he was not tell- 
ing the truth, because he had not. He was 
one of them men who means well enough, 
and doesn’t mean to lie, but says to them- 
selves, “Oh, I will do that this afternoon 
sure, so as long as I am going to do it, I 
may as well say I have already done it and 
save an argument.’’ But the trouble was 
he was one of those men who means to do it, 
but it slips his mind. So you see how I was 
fooled about it. And so the result was that 
all the time the chief and me thought of 
course there was plenty of dynamite over to 
the chief's place, in a little cubbyhole out in 
back of the henhouse, the boxes were 
empty, jist because Mr. Strong was not a 
man of his word. 

Now I am coming to the conflogation, 
which I will not try to paint in the words of 
newspaper reporters and other hysterical 
people, not having the talient to do so, 
even if I wished, but I will give it to you 
in the calm words of a fireman whose line 
of duty calls him to be quick and not or- 
namental. I am able to tell you the ex- 
act time to a minute when the first alarm 
came in, because we set down the time. It 
was a quarter-past twelve in the daytime, 
and a lot of people was jist going to dinner 
and the streets was full of people. It had 
not rained for so long you couldn’t remem- 
ber, and the rooves were dry and curly, and 
there was a strong wind but not yit a gale 

Continued on Page 157 
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blowing from the northwest. 
started in the paint shop of Elmer’s Rapid 
Service Garage, and the first knowed about 
it was when one of the garagemen come run- 
ning excited up the alley between the 
garage and the Mansion House, with a can 
of grease still in his hand where he had for- 
got to set it down, and a screw driver in the 
other hand, and he asks to a passing citizen 
would he please break the glass on the 
near-by box and pull the alarm, because the 
paint shop was afire. Which the same so ex- 
cited the passer-by that he grabbed the can 
of grease instid of the screw driver to break 
the glass with, and daubed himself so much 
that he begun to slip from the scene and 
has not been heard of sence, because it de- 
veloped that the hotel prop. finally give the 
alarm. 

Well, the minute that alarm come in I re- 
membered that it was right in the midst of 
Chief Tulk’s Number One Hazard on the 
map, and here was a nice mess, with the 
chief--just as he had predicted—out of 
town and over to Sandwich Mills. 

My, I never seen a fire spread so fast and 
furious as that one did. Before you could 
hardly say Jack Robinson, the paint shop 
and the garage was a total wreck, and the 
salesmen’s samples was coming out of the 
windows of the Mansion House, and the 
salesmen was coming out of the front door. 
There was one salesman which was selling 
some town merchants underwear in a room 
upstairs, and he come to the window with 
some underwear in one hand and his sales 
argument into the other, and he was so 
scared at the sight that he let his sales argu- 
ment drop out of his hand and it smashed on 
the alley below, and with a sickening thud 
but pleasant odor. 

Well, right here is where I showed my ap- 
preciation of all which the chief had done 
for me in days past. Many a lieutenant 
would of let the chief stay right where he 
was—over to Sandwich Mills—and would 
of hogged the glory for himself, but my first 
thought was of Ambrose Tulk and how he 
had been waiting for this occasion so long, 
and besides I didn’t know as I wanted to 
take all the responsibility, because if the 
town burned down, everybody would of 
said ‘‘What could you expect with only a 
lieutenant?” 

So I hopped for a telephone, after setting 
the boys to work on the blaze, and I got the 
chief on the line. 

“You better come right over, chief,’ I 
told him. “Because the thing you has 
feared and expected has happened. There 
is a conflogation all right, and the sales- 
men is now dropping out of the Mansion 
House like walnuts.” 

I could hear the choke in the chief's voice 
on the other end. ‘I knowed it would hap- 
pen whiles I was away, Hanover,”’ he says. 


‘I will burn the road gitting there. Tell 
me, does she look bad?”’ 

I said it sure did. 

“Well, Hanover,” says the chief, ‘I have 


treated you right and regard you almost 
like a son, and if it should not be so bad as 
it looks, I wish you would remember I am 
gitting to be an older man and could you 
save a little of the fire till I git there?” 
‘The question will be whether I can save 
a little of the town that long,”’ I says to him; 
and the chief said “Thank God!” and 
hung up the telephone receiver on the floor 
and started. And even in that short space 
of time the Mansion House was doomed. 
The wind begin to blow harder from the 
northwest, and under my instructions all 
the availuable citizens who could be per- 
suaded to quit giving advice and git to 
work was tolled off to mount the surround- 
ing rooves and wet them down, because the 
wocden shingles was carrying further and 
further. The Hardware Emposium of 
Brooks’ Brothers and Finnegan was the 
next to ignite, and a hardware store, which 
you would think is impervious owing to 
screws and bolts and axes, and so forth, is 
really an inflammable. 
When the chief arrove on the scene he 
and, 


was in his rubber boots and helmet 
though breathless, ready for business. 


The fire 
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: This looks 
rather, feared,” 


bad as | 


Says he, = 


had hoped, or 
and we have sure 
got something on our hands. I would not 
be surprised if this was a holycost. You 
have done nobly up to the present and now 
I will take charge. Luckily, I have this all 
planned, as you know, on the maps and it 
will probably be necessary to resort to dy- 
namite to stay the progress of the 
How is the water pressure?”’ 

**Rotten,”’ I told him, “‘as usual.” 

“T have told the town fathers about that 
manys the time,” “and now 
that oversight be on their own heads. It 
will make explosives even more necessary 
You had best take my car, lieutenant, and 
go up and git the dynamite, because the 
way this fire is driving, the Perkins’ house 
will have to come down. The Perkins’ 
house is the one I have planned on to make 
a break between the Gem Restaurant and 
the Tilley Tenements. Once we git the 
Perkins’ house down, we can save every- 
thing on the other side. With enough vol- 
unteers on the rooves of the Tenements, 
wetting down the shingles, we can hold this 
fire on the north side of the bridge. Just 
tell me how you have tolled off the rest of 
the men.” 

I told him where Bill and Walt and the 
rest were stationed and what their orders 
was, and then the chief says, ‘‘ Where is 
Cliff?”’ 

“‘T left him chopping down doors in the 
Hardware Emposium, chief, which he is a 
master hand at, though it does no good.” 

“Tf you git hold of Cliff send him to me,” 
says the chief. ‘‘I will have a use for him.” 

Weli, I burned up the road to the chief's 
house, and then is when I discovered that 
Mr. Strong, the head selectman, had been a 
liar and had not returned the loan of the 
dynamite he borrowed that day. He had 
stripped us clean—two boxes—and had 
failed to make good. My heart sunk like 
stone at this discovery, because I knew the 
chief was along at that age when a man 
cannot recover from such a shock. I could 
see, in my mind, the old chief waiting down 
there at the fire for me to come back with 
the dynamite, gitting his plans all ready 
just how he should proceed and everything, 
and it was going to be my duty to go back 
and tell him the F. D. was temporarily all 
out of dynamite. I did not know but what 
in his anger he might take a swing at me 
with one of the fire axes, which I could not 
blame him for, though it would be a bad 
situation for the heads of the department 
to fight whilst on duty in an emergency. 

But I am a man which will not sneak 
away from a tight place, and I drove back 
and told the chief, who seén me coming 
with a great look of expectorancy. 

“Chief, I’m sorry to say that somebody 
has got away with the dynamite. There 
ain’t a smell of it left.” 

“This is no time for joking, lieutenant,” 
says the chief. ‘“‘Have you got it? Also 
have you brought the battery and the caps 
and the wires?” 

“T have brought the battery, the caps 
and the wires, but I repeat that the dyna- 
mite is not there, chief. Could you have 
mislaid it?”’ I did not dare tell the chief 
about its being loaned to Mr. Strong. 

The chief looked at me for a fracture of a 
second as though he could not believe his 
ears. His face become perfectly red, board- 
ering on blue, and as the chief is a man 
which has always been a big eater, I thought 
to myself, “‘This is the beginnings of an 
apoplexy stroke. In another minute I will 
be chief of the department, whether I want 
to or not.” 

Then I seen the elderly man’s body 
twitch nervous and the tears come into his 
eyes. His lip trembled and he says softly, 
“*IT don’t know who has done this, Hanover, 
but it is a terrible thing to happen. It was 
probably done to hurt me, but it will end 
by hurting the town.”’ Then he 
of himself and straightened up his shoul- 
ders. He jerked out in a military way 
‘Lieutenant, do you know where there is 
any dynamite in this town?” 

““Wallace, the hardware man, had some, 
and also Brooks Brothers,” I says—‘‘at 


flames 


says the chief, 


took hold 
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least they nearly always keep it in stock. 
But it is so hard to find Wallace when you 
want him, and from the muffled sounds 
that have come from Brooks Brothers’ 
place I am afraid they are all out of explo- 
sives by this time.” 

“T will not be beat!’’ says the chief, 
squaring his jaw. ‘‘I will do my best to hold 
this fire where it is, Hanover, till you ex- 
haust every avenue. Look high and low as 
soon as you can to find somebody who has 
got the explosive. Meanwhile I will go to 
the Perkins’ house and warn them to leave, 
because we are going to blow it up as a mat- 
ter of public necessity.” 

Well, I looked high and low, all right, 
and higher and lower than I ever looked 
before, and quicker, but I will tell you it is 
no time to look for dynamite when people 
are all excited. It is funny how completely 
off their bean people goes under such con- 
ditions. They give you the most foolish an- 
swers to a simple question. The best I 
could find out was that Wallace was out of 
town and nobody knowed where he kep his 
supply, but some jackass allowed that he 
knew of a man who had some dynamite not 
long ago, but he didn’t know his name or 
where he lived. And that, my friends, is the 
closest you will get to any help when people 
are all excited. Well, it was like looking for 
a needle in a haystack or your tax receipt 
when you want it. 

So I didn’t spend any more time on that 
hunt, it seeming not worth while, and be- 
sides, the fire was gaining headway. I give 
the boys, who was now playing all our 
availuable streams on the Gem Restaurant, 
on the north side, some orders, and then 
run over to the Perkins’ house to see if the 
chief was there. He was there all right, and 
there was a heck of a noise of chopping 
going on, and Mrs. Perkins was screaming 
and saying that if her husband was at home 
he would knock Ambrose Tulk into the 
middle of next week, chief or no chief, and 
she was not going to have her house blowed 
up, because for one thing she had planned 
to have a bridge-whist party that night and 
it would be silly to have to tell people the 
reason they couldn't come to the party was 
because the house was not there any more. 

“But it won't be here anyway, whether 
we blow it up or not, madam,” says the 
chief. “It will burn up if not blowed up, 
and I mean to save the property that lies 
to the south, if possible. I claim this house 
of yourn by eminent domain or anything, 
and if the insurance people don’t make 
good the loss the town will have to, because 
I am read up on those things.”’ This I did 
not hear, because this was before I come, 
but the chief told me. He said he tried to 
go down cellar and the cellar was locked up, 
and the door leading down cellar seemed to 
be about as thick as a safe-vault door in 
the bank, and made of oak or something, 
with a safety lock onto it. 





Memory 


H, HOW I wish that memory were like 
a magic carpet 

I could step on and off at will or in the 
closet fling; 

To wait the heart's convenience, 

idle holiday, 

When all the world was busy and I'd 
time for anything! 


the lovely 


On rainy Sunday afternoons, or in some 
sleepless midnight, 
I'd take it out and lay me down upon its 
dusty hue; 
Feel walls and floor give way, and see before 
me, spreading mistily, 
The yellow sands, the drowsing sea I 
used to watch with you. 


Some empty dusk in winter or some morning, 
waking early, 
I'd like to travel back, unseen, to what we 
two have known. 
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And Mrs. Perkins was screaming, ‘“‘ You 
can’t go down cellar—you can’t go down 
cellar! My husband doesn’t let anyone go 
down cellar.” 

The chief thought the woman must have 
gone crazy, because who cares whether you 
go down cellar or not, especially during a 
conflogation? 

But the chief was a man of few words 
when on duty, so he says to Cliff, “Cliff, 
smash that door.” 

“Did you find that dynamite, lieuten- 
ant?’ asks the chief, eager, when he sees 
me. 

“T am sorry to say I did not, chief,” 
I says. 

The chief looked mighty downcast, but 
he says, “All right. You can’t tell me I 
wasn’t born under an unlucky star. But I 
will see this thing through. There is still 
time to burn this house and put a wall of 
water between this house and the Tilley 
Tenements. Call your men off the build- 
ings the other side of the bridge, Hanover. 
You can’t do nothing to save them. The 
railroad yards will stop the fire on the east, 
and you say she is already stopped on the 
north side. Bring every availuable piece of 
apparatus and hose and men down here, 
and git ready to put a wall of water between 
this house and the Tenements. No, 
madam, there is not time to move your 
whist tables! I’m sorry for you, but you 
had better be gitting to a place of shel- 
ter. Lieutenant, take Mrs. Perkins 
away with you and put her in charge of 
some lady which will quiet her. No, 
madam, you can’t go upstairs! I don’t care 
if your bedspreads was made by Martha 
Washington! Lieutenant, take this 
lady away.” 

So I took Mrs. Perkins, who I always 
thought was a lady, out into the street, she 
biting me twice on the hand and kicking my 
shins to a pulp on the way. I was glad to 
give her to several women on the sidewalk 
and then I dashed over to git the boys 
down to the scene of the new fire, which, 
you understand, the chief had planned, like 
a regular general, to start as a back fire, the 
way we used to do as kids when the grass 
was to be burned off the rear lot. It wasa 
good scheme, and done Chief Tulk credit. 
And he was right about there not being 
any use playing water onto the buildings 
the other side of the bridge. So long as we 
could keep the fire from crossing the crick 
before we could git the Perkins’ house down 
we looked to be all right. 

You ought to have heard the yell that 
went up when I moved the department 
over to the other side of the crick. They 
all said we was crazy and a bum lot of fire- 
men and that sort of thing, but I quickly 
explained the plan to the only one or two 
men which counted, and they agreed that 
it was the only chanst of saving the south 
side of the town. 


it twists my heart in me to be for 


But, oh, 
aye remembering 
How once we spoke and once we walked 
where now I walk alone. 


If only I could do my work and take my fun 
without you! 
It’s not that I’d forget 
that I’d go free. 
But once to look on life again without your 
smile across its face... . 
Fond Memory—if I were king—should 
know a lock and key! 
Fanny Heaslip Lea. 


no fear—and not 


The Silver Trail of Dreams 


HE little silver trail of dreams 
That lies across the sea; 
The little silver trail of dreams 
Down which you tripped to me. 
The moon-built path is wide and white, 
Is sweet as it was then. 
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Well, sir, to make a long story short, I 
done my duty as it was laid out. We kep as 
good a wall of water going on the nearest 
Tilley Tenement as the low water pressure 
would allow, and I was too busy to see 
what the chief was doing or where he was. 
I heard his voice once or twice, and I seen 
he was ordering all the folks away back 
from the Perkins’ house, but I didn’t know 
what was up. 

And then the next thing, there was an 
explosion which pretty near took me off 
my feet. I dodged a big piece of a grand 
piano, I think it was, which come right out 
a window of the Perkins’ house, and the Per- 
kins’ house seemed to sway right in front 
of my eyes. Simultaneous, or about that 
time, blue flames begun shooting out of the 
cellar windows. 

“Good gosh!” I says to myself. ‘‘The 
chief must of had some dynamite up his 
sleeve all the time! He was only kidding 
me. He has blowed up the Perkins’ house 
according to schedule.” 

And the crowd was hollering, ‘‘ Hooray 
for Dynamite Embers! Hooray for Em- 


bers! 


Well, I guess that little scheme of the 
chief's saved the rest of the town, although 
I admit the wind had gone down consider- 
able. Thenorth side of the first Tilley house 
was charred some, but we kep it from burn- 
ing. We stopped the fire at the Perkins’ 
house, just as the chief said we would. As 
I said when I begun, the chief got a lot of 
notoriety out of this fire, being boosted by 
the newspapers locally, and then later the 
other papers got it and printed his picture, 
and so forth, and he is now down to Spring- 
haven as head of their F. D. 

But what you want to know is how the 
chief blowed up the Perkins’ house? Sure, 
I am going to tell you. It won’t hurt the 
old chief none, because any way you look at 
it, it reflected credit on him. It also explains 
why Mrs. Perkins didn’t want the chief to 
go down cellar, and why the cellar door was 
so heavy and securely locked, and so forth. 

After Cliff got that door down, the chief 
went down cellar, and he found why it was 
that the Perkins fambly, which we had 
never known where their income come 
from, though they had a couple of swell 
automobiles and wore grand clothes—he 
found out this town mystery in a hurry. 
The cellar was built like one of these sub 
terraneal prisons and had the greatest as- 
sortment of stills for manufacturing alcolic 
liquors you ever seen. One of the big stills 
was working at the time. The chief was a 
man who knowed how to make use of what 
come to hand. He heaped up all the in- 
flammable materials around the still, and 
that is why I had to dodge part of the grand 
piano which come through the window. 

As far as Mr. Perkins is concerned, he 
ain’t said nothing yit. 
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Come down the little trail tonight 
To me again. 


Night builds the little trail once more 
With the great moon’s white beams, 
While all the world is fast asleep 
And smiling in its dreams. 
Come down the silver trail to me 
Upon the stars’ white track ; 
And let me hold you tenderly 
Till day comes back. 
Mary Carolyn Davies. 


Eavesdropper 


WO in a hotel lobby sit 
Where leafy palm trees sway 
Of dusty rubber, dreaming it 
An island far away. 


A tropic island 'neath soft skies, 
With palms and water blue, 
Where they're alone in a paradise. 


I watch them—wanting you. 
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Love Affairs that Last a Lifetime 


Staying young with your husband—the priceless 


reward that comes from keeping “That School- 


girl Complexion.” 


The 











At Eighteen — ‘'That Schoolgirl 
Complexion ”’ 
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At Thirty — Keeping 
**That Schoolgirl 
Complexion’’ 











Staying young with her husband! A 
. yet no secret, to the 
To 


fortunate ones Mile-stones in life come only as 


priceless faculty . . 
millions who are doing it. these 
happy reminders of congenial miles together. 

The art of keeping young—of staying beautiful, 
today is simply the secret of keeping natural beauty. 

Women with lovely complexions know that 
common-sense care surpasses any synthetic beauty 
treatment known. They know that beauty that en- 
dures the years, comes from following Nature’s 
rules, not man’s, in beauty preservation. 

Keeping the skin cleansed, the pores open, with 
a pure beauty soap—a soap made for one purpose 
only, and that to guard the skin—is the important 


thing to know. That is Nature’s beauty secret. 


More and more every day, women turn to 
this safe way to beauty 
Wash your face gently with soothing Palmolive 
Soap, massaging its balmy lather softly into the 
skin. Rinse thoroughly, first with warm water, then 


PALMOLIVI 


central time—over 
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with cold. If your skin is inclined to be dry, apply a 
touch of good cold cream—that is all. Do this reg- 
ularly, and particularly in the evening. 
and rouge if you wish. But never leave them on over 
night. They clog the pores, often enlarge them. Black- 
heads and disfigurements often follow. They must be 


washed away. 
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RADIO HOUR—Broadcast every Friday ni 
station WEAF and 31 stations associated with The National Broad¢ 
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Retail ~ Palmolive 
Price 10¢ you break 
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simple rule to follow 
= sii 
Avoid this mistake 
Do not use ordinary soaps in the treat- 
ment given above. Do not think any green 
soap, of one represenxed as of olive and palm 


oils, is the same as Palmolive 


And it costs but 10c the cake! So little that mil- 


do for their bodies what it does for 


Obtain 


amazing difference one week makes. 


lions let it 


their faces a cake today. Then note the 


Soap from trees 


The only oils in Palmolive Soap are the sooth- 


ing beauty oils from the olive tree, the African 
palm and the coconut palm—and no other fats what 
soever. That is why Palmolive Soap is the natural color 


that it is—for palm and olive oils, nothing else 


give Palmolive its natural green color. The only secret 





to Palmolive is its exclusive blend—and that is of 
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translated as the ingratitude of a nation. 
Save for this and that, it appeared from the 
colonel’s plaintive statement, he would have 
been a general some time back. 

That detail was soon forgotten in a burst 
of testimony which assured the colonel that 
as far as his present company went he out- 
ranked all the generals in the world. As 
a matter of fact, the colonel had meant 
more tothe Army than a good many of its 
generals, but by the distorted routine of 
military matters the stars of promotion 
had not twinkled above the eagles on the 
colonel’s shoulders. 

Unknown to any of the participating 
guests in the agreeable drama of gentle life 
which was being staged in the old chateau, 
fate was stacking the cards to deal the colo- 
nel another busted flush, concentrating the 
attention of High Command upon the colo- 
nel’s regiment during the colonel’s absence. 

tiding hard upon the heels of fate at a 
moment when the colonel was enjoying a 
gratifying apéritif preceding dinner, Spike 
Randall, in a rubber-tired hack, crossed the 
Garonne in the heavy twilight traffic at 
thirty miles an hour and directed his driver 
into the highway which led to the half- 
completed warehouse project twenty miles 
beyond the lights of Bordeaux. 

“Step on her, boy! I'll be late for supper 
if you don’t give her the gas.” 

‘‘We can git supper at the horse camp. 
They’s some artillery boys halfway out.” 

“Step on her bokoo heavy. I never eat 
at horse camps. I got a weak stummick. 
I’m mighty particular about my rations.” 

The driver of the car stepped on her, 
voicing his criticism in one subdued snort. 
Here was anut. Any man who couldn’t eat 
in an artillery camp was too delicate for this 
man’s Army. 

‘How long you been over here in France, 
buddy?” he asked Spike Randall. 

Step on her, boy! You know what three 
gold stripes mean?"’ Something in Spike's 
tone subdued his antagonist. 

‘No, sir. Do they mean you got shot?” 

‘Step on ’er! They mean I’m gonna get 
shot unless you get me to camp before six 
o'clock. Step on ‘er and save my life, old- 
timer.”’ 

With his life saved, Spike Randall rolled 
into the main road that led through the five- 
mile warehouse project. ‘‘ Pinch her up at 
that building where the flag is wavin’ against 
the sky,” he directed; and when the car had 
stopped — ‘‘ You better git back to Bordeaux 
for your supper. There’s no cook in here. 
Maybe they’ll let you eat late at the horse 
camp. So long, and much obliged for saving 
my life.” 

Lined up for their rations, the stevedore 
gang shuffled and sang and juggled their 
while beyond them, in a five-acre 
inclosure fenced with two high barbed-wire 
barricades, the thousand German prisoners, 
fat and sassy, growled good-natured crit- 
icisms of the service and the rations which 
had rendered them fat and sassy. 

Company headquarters hut was deserted, 
but Spike Randall found the Top enjoying 
a tenderloin steak and some additional hard- 
ships in the cook house. 

‘**Cut another lump of bully right back of 
his ears and bear down heavy on the Java,” 
Spike requested, greeting the cook and seat- 
ing himself beside the top sergeant. 

Then, while his rations were being jug- 
gled: ‘‘Listen, Top,” he said. ‘‘Let’s you 
and me eat fast and then hold a big council 
How many men you got in camp 
right now?”’ 

‘*Me and you and the cook and maybe a 
couple more. What’s on your mind?” 

‘Big business. I can’t spillit here. Gnash 
them rations and we hold a secret session 
over at your joint. Where’s the supply ser- 
He around here anywhere?”’ 

The Top laughed. ‘I had a post card 
from him out of Spain yesterday! He'd 
have to go some to be here now.” 

‘Fair enough. You got his keys, haven’t 
you?” 


mess kits; 


of war. 


geant? 
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PARADE DRESSED 


Continued from Page 23 


“They're hangin’ in the office. What’s 
the big idea?”’ 
“Wait till I wrap up this Java. Ain’t 


gonna talk none for three minutes. Fat 
hearty. Pass me that butter. Eat hearty, 
because maybe you're gonna miss a coupla 
home-cooked meals.” 

When the hearty eating had been finished, 
Spike and the Top adjourned to company 
headquarters for their confidential council 
of war. The conference lasted for five min- 
utes, and then—‘‘ You hop over to the Ger- 
man camp and borrow all the tailors you 
ean find. Tell the commander I’ll*be over 
and receipt for ’emin half an hour. Where's 
the supply sergeant’s keys? Listen, 
Top, first thing you do when you get in the 
German prison camp, rush me a detail of 
ten men. Tell ’em to come to the camp 
storehouse. We got to get the rifles limbered 
up and they’re lousy with gun grease. I'll 
wait for 'em at the storehouse.” 

Until four o’clock in the morning the sup- 
ply sergeant’s domain was a nest of activity. 
Half the room was cluttered up with tailors 
borrowed from the prison camp, and these 
men, seated around on empty packing cases 
which had contained O. D. uniforms, were 
engaged first of all in dolling up O. D. rai- 
ment with regimental insignia and in press- 
ing the wrinkled uniforms into a condition 
which would offer a complete contrast to 
the blue denim working clothes which usu- 
ally adorned the Rabble Shoveliers. 

The remaining area of the supply ser- 
geant’s treasury was occupied by a crew of 
fast workers who were engaged in the work 
of hatching half the regiment’s rifles out of 
their thick protecting cocoon of gun grease. 

At four o'clock, when the task had been 
finished: 

““Much obliged, back to 
prison now and get all the sleep you can,” 
Spike Randall directed. ‘‘You did a good 
job and we’re much obliged to you.” 

When the captured help had left the 
scene—‘‘How about a little sleep for you 
and me?” the Top suggested. 

“Put it off till tomorrow night. You and 
me have a lot more work to do. I've got to 
borrow some lieutenants and learn the man- 
ual of arms next thing I do. There’s a lot I 
don’t know yet about the army stuff.” 

For the next two hours, while Spike Ran- 
dall was accumulating his neglected military 
education, the regimental sergeant major, 
twenty miles away in Bordeaux, lay awake 
and attempted to solve the question which 
had grown during the night relative to the 
proper course to pursue about informing 
the colonel of the impending visit of High 
Command. The sergeant major had gone to 
sleep confident of Spike Randall’s ability to 
solve the problem, but in his dreams a night- 
mare galloped up, festooned with a firing 
squad whose rifles were pointed at the ser- 
geant major’s stomach. The firing squad 
waited only upon the colonel’s word of com- 
mand to shoot the sergeant’s bay window 
into an aching void. 

After an hour of this, fighting his way to 
consciousness, the sergeant major decided 
that he had made a mistake in withholding 
the order creating a guard of honor out of 
the Rabble. 

“Tf it comes to a show-down, it’s a cinch 
the colonel’s got me. I got to relay the bad 
news to the old boy no matter what hap- 
pens.” 

Bowing low under his newly developed 
conscience, the sergeant major got up and 
dressed. He walked six blocks through the 
cold gray dawn of Bordeaux until he came 
to the house wherein one of the enlisted 
clerks enjoyed nearly all the comforts of 
home. He woke this man up. 

‘Trot over to the M. T. O. and cop your- 
self a side car. Tell whoever’s on deck to 
call me up for confirmation at headquarters 
if you have any trouble. As soon as you get 
the car, tell your driver to rush you over to 
headquarters. I got some mighty important 
papers that have got to get into the colonel’s 
hands right away.” 


boys. Get 
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““Whaddyou mean—right away? The 
colonel’s a mighty long ways from here, ac- 
cordin’ to his program.” 

“Tf you start in half an hour you can get 
there sometime before noon. Get your 
shoes on and wrap them leggins after you 
round up your transportation. I’m going 
right over to headquarters and I'll be there 
in ten minutes.” 

At regimental headquarters, the sergeant 
major folded the bad news into an envelope 
and then fumed around for twenty minutes 
with the realization of his mistake in not 
having forwarded the order to the colonel 
when it was received. 

“Well, all he can do is shoot me, and the 
way I feel, it would be a lot pleasanter to 
get shot than to gothrough the next twenty- 
four hours. Old Spike Randall is a whiz on 
the construction work, but something tells 
me that he got way out of his depth when 
he stepped into this mess.” 

Thereafter until the popping motorcycle 
arrived with its sleepy-eyed messenger the 
sergeant major surrendered to visions of 
High Command escorting a choice collection 
of field marshals and foreign generals up and 
down the ranks of the guard of honor in a 
vain search for the Rabble outfit. 

“‘Chances are the first thing he’ll do is 
send somebody out looking for our gang, and 
us A. W. O. L. from here to Hoboken. 
Mebby I better get drunk. Mebby I better 
hunt up an M. P. and sock him in the jaw, 
so the court will say another good man has 
went crazy. Mebby I better lay down on 
the track in front of the general’s train. 

Six o’clock! Four hours and he’ll be here. 
O Lord!” 

The sergeant major groaned, and post- 
poning all the desperate measures, he com- 
promised by going out on a one-man hunt 
for breakfast after the courier had been dis- 
patched for a destination somewhere in 
France with the message for the colonel. 

Breakfast at that early hour was not 
easily obtained, but finally, enjoying un- 
usual success consisting of ham and eggs, 
the sergeant major resigned himself to Lady 
Luck and demanded more ham and eggs. 

When he left the little restaurant where 
he had breakfasted he noticed an unusual 
activity. The Allée de Tourny was already 
filled with soldiers, and through the main 
streets in the heart of Bordeaux marched a 
throng bent on some expedition which was 
evidently half as important as the Fourth 
of July. 

‘*What’s the big rush?”’ he asked an af- 
fable Frenchman, fearing the worst. 

Was it possible, then, that the American 
had not heard the big news? 

Hardly possible. The sergeant major’s 
heart missed a couple of flops. 

‘What's the big news?” 

The big news, with appropriate gestures, 
was confirmed rumors of the arrival of High 
Command, the field marshal, the general 
commanding, another general commanding, 
another field marshal, a distinguished per- 
sonage, twelve more distinguished person- 
ages, maybe one hundred generals. 

“*Not one special train, monsieur, but no 
less than three trains de luxe are on their 
way to this city at this moment, bearing a 
galaxy of military talent and world-famed 
personages the like of which has never been 
seen before in this part of France.” 

All the local world, it seemed, was turning 
out for the big show. 

‘*Yes, indeed,” the sergeant major re- 
plied in first-class English, suddenly ga-ga 
Looking around him, he realized that all the 
local world was in truth turning out for the 
big show. Fathers and mothers and chil- 
dren, soldiers of ten armies. British, Belgian, 
Portuguese, French, English and American 
The mob was drifting toward the railway 
station. 

Swept along in the current of humanity, 
the sergeant major, knowing now that the 
worst had happened, resolved to be in at 
the death. 

Continued on Page 162 
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A “Kitchen-tested” flour 


which cooking authorities have 
found ends 50% of the cause of 
baking failures 


This will tell you of a new discovery 
in the art of baking. A discovery 
which will improve your baking, no 
matter what your reputation as a 
cook. 

It does away with those mysterious 
baking failures (even the best cooks 
have them)—when, for no explain- 
able reason, a “‘pet”’ recipe turns 
out a bit soggy or a trifle heavy. 
Even with experienced cooks, this 
discovery actually doubles their 
chances of perfect baking results. 


Kor recently chemists and cooking 


experts, working together, found 


that flour was 50% of the cause of 
baking failures. 

They discovered that while chemists’ 
tests might prove two batches of the 
same brand of flour exactly alike 
chemically, these two batches might 
act entirely different in your oven 
bring fine results in one case and 
spoil a good recipe another time! 
That is why we, some time ago, in- 
augurated the now famous “ Kitch- 
en-test”’ for Gold Medal Flour. Every 
time one of our mills turns out a 
batch of flour, we bake cakes, past 
ries, biscuits, breads—-everything 
from this batch according to stand- 
ard recipes. Unless each batch bakes 
to standard, the flour is sent back 
to be re-milled. 

This means one flour for a// your 
baking. Over 2,000,000 women now 
know there is no better flour for 
cakes and pastries. Why pay more? 


Money-Back Guarantee 
Last year we re-milled more than 
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five million pounds of Gold Medal 

Flour. Our chemists reported it per- 


fect, but it didn’t act right in our 


test kitchen ovens. 
So, today, every sack of Gold Medal 
Flour that comes into your home 1s 
“ Kitchen-tested”” before you receive 


it. The words “‘ Kitchen-tested”’ are 
stamped on the sack. 
ante¢ only that Gold 
fine snow-white 
flour. We also guarantee that it will 
always act the same way in your 
oven. Your money refunded if it 
doesn’t. 

Special for the South 
Gold Medal Flour (plain or self- 
rising) for our Southern trade 1s 
milled in the South at our Louisville 
mill. Every batch is “Kitchen-tested” 
with Southern recipes before it goes 
to you. 
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HERE’S a very obvious reason for the extraordinary strength and 

long life of Cooper Tires. You can see in this cut-out section, the 

added strength, the added protection against road wear that Armored 
Cord Construction builds into Coopers. 


Each individual cord is armored with a protecting cushion of live, 
resilient rubber . . . completely shielded from the bruising and batter- 
ing of the road. Shocks and bumps that send the ordinary tire to 
ruin meet in Armored Cord Construction an almost invulnerable wall 
of cord and rubber that smothers them into harmlessness. 


See this big rugged, long life tire at your Cooper dealer's. Let him 
show you how Armored Cord Construction will reduce your tire costs 
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By nine o’clock some thousands of spec- 
tators had coagulated into an informal re- 
ception committee in the space adjoining 
the great station. 

Viewing the scene from a vantage point 
halfway up a lamp-post, the sergeant major 
looked in vain for representatives of the 
Rabble Shoveliers. 

“Spike blew up. He meant well, what- 
ever he meant, but it was a false alarm. 
Well, you only die once.” 

In spite of melancholy predictions, the 
sergeant major’s troubled mind was diverted 
by the scene around him. The crowd was 
colorful and gay. It was divided by a wide 
lane, clear except for a procession of military 
detachments arriving in a steady stream to 
take their places along the line of march. 
Bands blared and flags waved. Then, clat- 
tering along on the cobblestones to an in- 
voluntary and vociferous expression of 
admiration, came some of the finest cavalry 
in the world. 

“I wish I was a horse,” the sergeant major 
groaned. ‘“‘They can’t court-martial a 
horse.” 

The mayor of the town, brilliantly ar- 
rayed, rolled up with his escort. More 
cheers. 

And then, in the comparative lull which 
followed, from half a mile down the line the 
spectators gathered around the troops near 
the railway station heard an outburst of the 
wildest cheering which had so far marked 
the tributes of the demonstrative throng. 
The applause rolled along in a steady wave. 

Hanging far out over the crowd, the ser- 
geant major presently saw a column of 


| squads in olive drab, neutral in tone against 


the brilliant background. One company and 
then another marched in perfect rhythm 
under a glittering field of bayonets which 
gleamed like steel mirrors in the morning 
sun. 

‘* Les soldats américains!”’ 

“Yes, indeed, mon cherry, them’s Amer- 
icans.”’ 

On the left shoulder of every man in the 
new contingent, bright against its back- 
ground, glowed the eighteen rays, gold and 
purple—the insignia of the Rabble Shov- 
eliers. 

‘““Ah, oui, mon cherry,” the sergeant 
major continued, yelling his words in a vain 
attempt to be heard above the tumult of 
applause. ‘‘ Ah, oui, those boys is engineers. 
That’s my outfit!” 

The two marching companies halted near 
the railway station. Then, maneuvering 
perfectly, they lined up on each side of the 
lane through which the distinguished vis- 
itors would presently arrive. Three sharp 
commands, crackling through the vociferous 
tributes of the populace, and with the pre- 
cision of machines the Rabble Shoveliers 
juggled their gleaming rifles and stood at at- 
tention, rigid as men of iron. They relaxed 
slightly under asubsequent command which 
followed a moment later. 

Echoing the whistle which marked the 
arrival of the first trainload of celebrities, 
they resumed an immobility. An officer 
between the two rigid companies, knowing 
the futility of a verbal command at that 
moment, signaled with his hand and the 
rifles in perfect unison seemed to bounce up- 
ward. Present arms! 

A colorful cascade of gold braid, sprinkled 
with human beings, drifted before them 
through military channels while the Rabble 
held their perfect pose. 

From his perch on the lamp-post the ser- 
geant major saw the best commanding gen- 
eral of them all pause for a moment in 
conversation with the officer in front of the 
Rabble line. The sergeant major fell off the 
lamp-post. 
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The commanding general cast his eyes 
along the perfect lines of both the Rabble 
companies. ‘‘ What outfit is this?”’ he asked. 

A slightly guttural accent marked the re- 
ply to the commanding general’s question. 

From his obscure position in Squad 7 of 
the starboard company, Spike Randall 
looked across the line to the Top, who was 
submerged in the crew opposite. Seeking 
moral support, Spike groaned: 

“‘Lord, I hope the big boy don’t crave no 
more conversation. If he does we’re sunk!” 

But the big boy, after speaking quickly 
to one of his aides, had gone ahead with the 
show. 

With the departure of the captains and 
the kings, the tumult and the shouting died 
a lingering death, while far to the south of 
Bordeaux a popping motorcycle and a side 
car sped onward with bad news for the colo- 
nel of the Rabble Shoveliers. 

The colonel was hard to find, and it was 
not until the following day that he was in- 
formed of High Command ’s visit to the base 
wherein his Rabble Regiment was sta- 
tioned. The colonel did some fast thinking. 
He canceled several engagements and bade 
his host a quick fareweil. He arrived at 
regimental headquarters late that night, 
laden with a cargo of premonitions covering 
all the unpleasant things which could hap- 
pen to the absent commander of a side- 
tracked regiment. 

Alone in his deserted office, the colonel 
prowled around through the mail, but so 
far the correspondence included nothing be- 
yond the usual drift of routine stuff. The 
first communication zipping over the wires 
to the colonel’s office on the following morn- 
ing was of greater importance. 

‘‘What outfit is this? ’’ the best command- 
ing general of them all had asked, pausing 
between the two companies of Rabble Shov- 
eliers. A shark for detail, he had remem- 
bered the reply to his question. ‘‘ Finest 
outfit I’ve seen for months,” the general 
had commented to one of his aides. ‘‘Same 
crew that broke the construction records 
on the warehouse job out here, isn’t it?’”’ 

On the wire with a running start, accu- 
mulating momentum as it traveled, a tele- 
gram landed square on the colonel’s desk at 
regimental headquarters of the Rabble en- 
gineers. It was addressed to the commander 
of the Rabble Regiment, and from it that 
worried gentleman learned in the midst of 
his distress that a telegraphic request had 
gone forward which would presently replace 
the eagles on his shoulders with the stars of 
a brigadier general—-‘‘in recognition of ex- 
cellent construction record established by 
troops under your command and for your 
evident ability to create soldiers out of raw 
material. Personal compliments on appear- 
ance of two companies your regiment guard 
of honor Bordeaux.” 

When the news of the colonel’s promotion 
filtered out as far as the warehouse job it 
found Spike Randall packing his gear in 
preparation for his delayed tour. The Top 
relayed the news. 

“The sergeant major down at headquar- 
ters just phoned me they’re makin’ a general 
out of the colonel. G. H. Q. busted through 
with a carload of bouquets about the mili- 
tary bearing of the Rabble reception com- 
mittee. All the brass necks said they was 
the best lookin’ soldiers they had seen in a 
long time.”’ 

“Fair enough,” Spike returned, shuffling 
through a deck of assorted passes calculated 
to clear him from England to Italy. ‘‘ That 
outfit ought to look like soldiers. None of 
"em with less than eight years’ training in 
the German Army. I'll tell the cockeyed 


world they’re soldiers. I ought to know 
they been soldierin’ a year for me on the 
warehouse job.” 
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Now the gay colors that 






















have so enhanced interior decoration come out to beau- 






tily the sunroom, porch, and lawn. eo Springtime 





yellows, shaded green and orange, rich cream tones, shaded 
violet or delft blue, and many other sparkling finishes 
enliven the new furniture by Heywood -W akefield. Se For 
the past few years our designers have been developing a 
novel type of furniture called “stick” reed, which grace- 
fully brings out all of the natural artistry of the raw 
product. Two pieces of it are illustrated below. This 
unusual furniture is both distinctive and beautitul and 
expresses the color, comfort, and cheer that modern sun 
parlors and porches should suggest. There are settees, 


chairs. rockets, ferneries, occasional tables, and Inany other 





delightful pieces from which to choose. All are finely 









designed and reasonably priced. Your dealer will 

be pleased to show you these new “stich reed 
ae N pieces, as well as other handsome furniture of 
fi 


reed, fibre, and wood made by 


Heywood -W aketield. 





The two ¢ stick reed prec es illustrated are Settee, R 696-458 aul T hte R 690 a. 


chair and roc hes are made to match the settec 


Send 6 cents to Heyw ood- W aketield Company , 209 W ashington Street, Boston, 
Mass to covert the cost ol mailin our hel ful book on interior dec Oration, 
i g 


; Colo: Furniture in the Home. 
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GROWERS AND 


¢ 
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ae 


eTvants the marvelous Gin 
} 


ing pineapples by hand. Instead, these 


CANNERS OF 


aca machines which help to speed the fre 





The: “perfect servant ‘lives 


“a 
PHAWALIAN 
\ PINEAPPLE 


= , nearly 


HAWAIIAN PINEAPPLE COMPANY © 0 





~+41n Honolulu ' 


N this great kitchen of ours, the 
world’s largest fruit cannery, 


there is a most : 





servant that does what human hands 
can do, faster than human eyes can 


folloW@AM perfect serait a 


magical machine, pameml or: 
\nd what does “Ginaea > do? It? 


pee ‘ls amd cores pineap A If you 
have @ver tried it you Know what 


a labariousltaek that is. Seiiae 
marvelous servant thinks nothing 


ol peeling and coring as many as 


ww « ° . . 
80 pineapples a minute—sometimes 


100,000 in 24 hours. 

Long lines of the fresh, ripe 
fruit speed to its magical, knife- 
like hands. Swift blades whisk 
You Can Thank “Jim” Dole 


off each prickly shell. Zip!—and 
away with each top and bottom! Out 
And there, 
lying before you, is the golden meat 


All this in 


whirls the fibrous core! 
of a perfect pineap a 
les$#han a secon 7 
Be@aise it would save 


precious 


> mimtites, James DY DOI head of 
? the Hawaiian Pinéapple Company. 


gle addy p: uid $50, 00 for the idea of 
the-undevelope. d Ginaca Mach): — 


then spent muc ‘+h more to pe rfect it. 
Costly? Yes! But speed is vital! That 
elusive field-flavor of plant-ripened 
Hawaiian Pineapple must be cap- 
It is—thanks to the help of 


“pertect servants” 


tured. 
24. such in our 


kitchen. 


for Canned Hawaiian Pineapple 


HAWAIIAN 


May 12, 1928 








PINEAPPLE 


h-picked fruit from field to can. Without them we might 


24 magical machines cal ml y prepare as many as 1,000,000 pineapples aday 
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tempting recipes . . 


and a 


charming little romance oi e 


Both—in our bx The Kingd 
Grew Out of » Little Boy’s Garder 








Pineapple Recipe 
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STREET 
CITY STAT | 










Captain Chavering cupped his glass i 


his hands and rolled the golden liquid 
slowly round its sides. He sank in his chair, 
his shoulders hunched, his lean f: gray 





in the candlelight, his eyes half closed. Of 
a sudden he laughed, that little soft laugh 
of his 

‘‘Bullet and dah proof,”’ he said, gently 
amused and suddenly alive for one instant 
‘*They should have been with us last week 
when we got Long Tom. He has beer 
ing us a dance up on the frontier for some 
time. I told them to take him alive if they 
could. One doesn’t want to do anything 
drastic these days. But he was stark mad. 
In the end had to fire in self- 
defense. There was nothing else for it.’ He 
then said ‘‘ Bullet-proof!”’ 
and rolled the golden liquid slowly round 
the bowl of his big glass, which he held 
cupped in two hands. ‘“‘It’s a pity they 
could not have seen Long Tom when they 
brought him back into camp.’ 

‘*He’s dead?” 


Captain Chavering said softly, ‘Very 


lead 





my men 


laughed softly, 


dead 

Maung Tha stood motionless behind his 
master’s chair. Only his eyes showed that 
he was not a statue carved out of bronze 
Inside his head a thousand thoughts whirled 
madly. Long Tom was dead, shot by the 
white men’s bullets like a tiger in the jun 
gle' Long Tom, who had the same bullet 
proof amulets and charms as the Bo him- 
He was dead just the same! Was it 
that the white men were right 
when they laughed at these things? Were 
they, perhaps, nothing but tricks played 


t 
) 


self 
possible 


upon a stupid people, credulous at heart 

His thought sent the blood with a rush 
to Maung Tha’s head, so that the dinner 
table, with its silver and pink shades and 
lights of the candles and the face of 
Captain Chavering, looking as if he had 
been dead for some time, all swam in a mist 

a mist out of which Cap- 
tain Chavering’s voice came softly: 

‘The fools one has to work with out here. 
Like a pack of apelike children. Their 
hopelessness, their gullibility, their igno- 
rance. And yet we stick to it and struggle 
on against fearful odds. It’s a bloody coun 


the 


before his eyes 


try. 

He drank his brandy and followed Dick 
onto the outer veranda. Far into the night 
the white men’s voices went on and on. 
Under the house, one night watchman, 
alone with his lamp, sat and listened to 
them and marveled greatly that any one 
man could contain so much talk 

Maung Tha stood very still in the dining 
room for some time after they had gone 
4 thousand mixed up in his 
head, so that he could not say for certain 
what any But gradually 
they sorted themselves into something like 


ideas were 


one of them was 


order 
If Long Tom was not really bullet and 
dah proof, then the probability, 
was not bullet and knife proof either. No 
more dangerous and powerful than Maung 
Tha himself; 
erful than ( 
saw him 
him 
Was but the realization of the 
stupidity of other people- a way of making 
men ill at ease with a trick of the eyes and 
a little slow laugh, or 
let proof, when all 


30, in all 


no more dangerous and pow 
‘aptain Chavering, when one 
and became accustomed t« 


| 
close 


pe wer 


a pretense of being 








the while one was as 





other men are? 

4 thousand rupees! Maung Tha sud 
denly saw the sum, in silver, spread out all 
round him— not only a thousand rupees but 
also the chance of becoming a hero 

‘“*“Q-ma-lay-lo,” said Maung Tha softly. 

Captain Chavering’s launch had gone 
Now it was nothing but a little haze of blue 


smoke beyond the river bend. Dick King 
looked after him, disheartened, as he al 
ways was after one of these visits. For 
they had not got any further \ dozen 


plans ol Campaign had been broached, but 
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“EAST IS EAST” 


Continued from Page 17 


thed fi ultie if eact mena PPT nu 
more poignantly appreciated by Captair 
Chavering than anything else, that the 
wilted like flowe n the in be e |} 
hopelessne S 

“If the worst comes to the worst and we 
cannot get him any other way, ther 
must let me know, and I will send along 
launch and some men. I dare say I'd fir 
some Eurasians willing to take on the jolt 


They don't have the 
But | 


possible, and I et you know 


want to avoid drasti 


anything, or hear anything.’ 
Dick King sighed and turned away. Ther 
he became aware of Maung Tha 
‘Sir, give me two days’ leave to go dow? 
the row’s rice 


river with tomor gigs 


There was a subdued excitement about 
Maung Tha, a still 
eyes, 

“Hullo, Tha. This is an unusual request 
What do you want to go to the jungle for?” 

Maung Tha said, noncommittally, ‘‘Sir 
the Bo is my blood cousin.” 

“Oh, I see."” He looked at Maung Tha 
levelly. ‘‘And you think you can get us real 
news of him?” 

“Sir, together we played as boys in Zegon 
village by Mandalay. If I go to the jungle, 
they will tell me things master can never 
learn.” 

Dick King lit a cigarette. He was pleased 
at this manifestation of enterprise on the 
part of Maung Tha 
ciation with white men did breed in 
certain qualities that, of them 
selves, they do not possess. And he thought 
how those stories he had told Maung Tha 


of high adventure and heroism and self 


glitter in his browr 


It proved that asso 
these 


people 


denial had, after all, not fallen upon stony 
ground. And though he had not very muct 
faith in what Maung Tha would be able to 
do, yet it seemed good policy to let him go 

So he said, smiling: “‘All right, Tha. Off 
you go, and remember the government re 
ward.” 

Maung Tha showed his white teeth in a 
sudden smile. It was evident this little 
matter had not wholly slipped his mind 

‘But don't run any risks, Tha. I don't 
want you knifed in the back.” 

The moon rose and hung for a while like 
a silver kite in the palm trees. Then it 
floated free in the sky, flooding the garden 
with white light. It showed the lonely 
durwan under the house, with his lamp and 
stick, and the wild cats slinking under the 
palm trees on business of their own. And 
it showed the figure of Maung Tha, seated, 











in a singlet and the girt-up /owngi of one 
about to make a journey, upon his door 
step, sharpening his dah on a stone. As he 
worked he kept his eyes half closed, after 
the manner of Captain Chavering, and 


from time to time he laughed a little soft 
sinister laugh as he tested the edge with his 


thumb 


The paddy gigs set out on the ebb tide 
at dawn. With them went Maung Tha 
He bore little resemblance now to the tidy 
The 


silker 


body servant he was in the bungalow 
his 
gaungbaung had turned him into but ar 
other member of the crew —shortish, thi 

set, with a squat nose, brown eye 


removal of white coat and his 


and a 
straggly thin black mustache 
Out of the jungle rose the sun like a ba 


yr the water to 





of orange fire, turni 
Maung Tha, squatting at the 
first boat, was reminded again of his child 


prow of 
hood, when he had seer the sun rise over 
Mandalay hill 
the buffaloes plodding slowly 
rumps shining with dew 
the first of the day like this on the river. He 
sniffed the air, rai and began 
to sing softly to himself. In the bungalow 
behind them someone would be fanning the 
master’s early 
bottle 


a morning as this, 
their 
Good was 


on suct 


ahead, 
great 


, , 
Is nead, 


sing | 


charcoal flames, to make the 
morning the 


where cockroaches hurriedly secreted them- 


cup ol tea, in Rha? 





seives for the day in their holes 


It was noon wher 
I the measuring piace i he we 
oats moored alongside, me 


From them Maung 





Bo, who wa operating ist 
er 
The let j t ‘ A A 
ere with a e* ‘ 
© hefore it 
k n the daylig! ar 
1 ne ats drew a * f t 
} ny M; ny ry ‘ 
! re 
ist the ‘ 
hading |} eye Wit! ) 
ipstrean The w A ‘ 
with the rY ‘ 
lipped graceltu ¢ ew é 
jut from the densenes the jungtie 
like ladies in a crowd Here and there a 
trail of brilliantly flowering orchids hung 
down to the river Here and there a band 
of monkeys passed, ng nm e€ 





to tree 

Maung Tha found a fisherman casting a 
ircular net among the water hvacinths be 
side the river bank 

‘For how much w you hire me 
Canoe 

Maung Tha jingled money. It was a mat 


ter for some little bargaining, after wi 
ne bought food in the age, had a wa 
on the river bank and lay down to re 
the open rest house, where he slept unt 


And as he slept he d 


with the Bo, but ha 


sundown 


herded buffalo again 








to leave just as the sun rose to fan the ' 
coal flames to make his master’s early cuy 
of tea. But that ones 

down, laughing softly, with his ey 


closed as was the way of Captain Chaver 


ing, testing the sharpened edge of his 


When he awoke, the had dipped be 


n he awoke, ~said 
hind the ungle The paddy gigs “a eX 7 
wot veto cited sad ante sh dowe- | SURTESEONE BOONE 
last year 


a 


sur 


,zgoaded 


maining gigs were loading frenzie 
on by the serangs, who chanted desperat 
f murder 


songs ol hloodshed to 
They would have to chance the 


and 
matters 


ebb tide at midnight, hoping the Bo would . Big ¥ 
have wearfed for the night and gone home e? \ x(ras yo ( 
to sleep before tl ey reac hed the river bend f } h-price d underwear 
Maung Tha seated himself in |} hire 
canoe. He made off slowly in the direct sat “ 
the gigs had taken earlier in the alte t Chou I ra nainsoc 
His gloriously sharpened dah was concealed imor reads per square inch tl 
in the folds of his garment, and as he went 1s 
he sang loudly the old song boys sang ; ‘pecan 
Zegon village by Mandalay: ‘Am Ta mar feat yet i 
or a tiger? I am a tiger! Ho! 
When he came to the bend of 
the river was empty. Never RELIANCE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
and never a many-} addled anoe yr 212 WEST MONROE STREET 
here and there a line of white bird CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
homeward over the face the water 
here and there a little patc! vate 4! 
nth, purple in the ever glow 
Maung Tha paddled in close to the 
He sang even more loud he t } on i ! Se 
known only to boys of the Zegor igre i 
beside Mandalay. The world seemed en 
and still. Only now a light twinkled 
and there among the trees, like aptive 6 ‘ 
star, and here and there t t t 2 
le smoke went up to the darker 
the water 
‘We wnie these teens te ' 
beside Manda i\ 
No man but Maung Tha wl tige 
sac aioe itn: diiamcar ¢ ATHLETIC UNDERWEAR 
The e Was Sileé r the é 
space, while swift twilight wed in like the 
lid of a box. From the d 
creek some way below, a canoe put it 


The canoe contained one mar 
Maung 

waited. A thy ! 

Tha.” | 

Maung Tha’s heart beat ir tt it os > 


He knew it 


Tha é 
. \f 
voice said iH Vi ‘ 


was the Bo ae 


Continued on Page 167 
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Davenport Bed 
Fireside Chait 


VEN the most discriminating will applaud 
J, the artistic charm of the Kroehler Assured 
Quality Davenport Bed suite—illustrated. It 
is, quite obviously, fine furniture. Few would 
guess its dual purpose. 

Yer, in time of need or every night if re- 
quired, one simple, easy motion transforms it 
into a full-size, luxurious bed. Ample room is 
provided for mattress and bedding. 

Your Kroehler dealer has many more designs. 
You may choose beautiful silk damask, rich tap- 
estry, mohair, Chase Velmo, cut pattern and 
jacquard velours, smart linen frieze and mo- 
quette, also leather and Chase Leatherwove at 
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Suit 


No 
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prices that are surprisingly moderate. Easy terms 


ae Hidden Qualities 
All Kroehler Assured Quality frames are of 
sele&ted hardwood, firmly doweled, glued and 
reinforced. Not soft wood merely nailed together. 

A new type of spring Steel understructure, 
created by Kroehler, replaces the old-fashioned 
webbing and 1s much more serviceable. 

Seats and cushions are comfort-built upon non- 
Sagging springs of finest quality. 

Tops of seat springs are permanently tied with 
helical coil springs—a great improvement over 
the old-fashioned twine tying. 
















roehler davenport beds are, 


first of all, fine furniture... 


SS ee" 





Filling and padding are of high grade moss, 
and new, clean, white felted cotton. 
The folding bed frame of the davenport bed 
is all-fleel, fitted with sagless or coil springs. 
7 y 5 


If you do not know the local Kroehler dealer, 


write us. We will send his name and a copy of 


our booklet “Enjoyable Living Rooms.’ 


KROEHLER MFG. CoO., Chicago, III. 
or Stratford, Canada 

Fadories at: Chicago, Ill.; Naperville, Il.; Kankakee, 

Ill.; Bradley, Ill.; Dallas, Texas; Binghamton, N. Y.; 

Los Angeles, California; San Francisco, California; 

Cleveland, Ohio. Canadian FaGories ; Stratford, Ontario 


AM ORM LE RK 


This "'Kroehler’’ label 


YOUR 





HOME SHOULD COMI FIRST 





identifies the genuine 


May 12,1928 
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Continued from Page 165 
‘Ho, Maung Tha, what tidings of Long 
Tom?” 

The 
half 
Bo himself 


ful —a little 


was now alongside. In the 
Maung Tha perceived the 
But not grown big or power 
bony man with a shaven head 


canoe 


darkness 


and an anxious face. No bigger than 
Maung Tha himself. No stronger in arm or 
thigh. An ordinary man with the flat nose 


and thin straggly black mustache of all his 
kind. A man not unlike Maung Tha him- 
save that round his neck 
and wrists he wore the amulets supposed to 
the attack of 


self in any respect, 


render a man safe against 
r knives. 

“Ho, Maung Tha from Zegon 
what tidings?” repeated the voice. 


tidings? 





village, 
‘What 


And by some inflection Maung Tha knew 
that the Bo was afraid. In his own heart 
perhaps he knew that those amulets and 
harms were worthless all the time! Sud- 
den scorn filled Maung Tha. Power was 
nothing but a realization of the stupidity 


of other people. 
He caught the side of the Bo’s 
drawing it nearer. He peered into the face 
of this great robber who was his own cousin. 
sad tidings. Long Tom is dead. Shot 
in many pieces by bullets from the white 
men’s guns.” 
The Bo said, ‘* Who told you this thing? 
‘It is common talk now everywhere. 
The Big Police Captain spoke of it in our 
illage upstream where I ply my trade.” 
‘I don’t believe a word of it.” 
Maung Tha said, *‘That will 


canoe, 


> 


not bring 


him to life again,’ very dryly. And he 
laughed the . tle soft quiet laugh he had 
learned from Captain Chavering, and it 
sent a cold shiver down the Bo’s spine, just 


as he had intended it should. 

‘The white men tell these stories to turn 
my people against me. To make them be- 
lieve that I, too, can be killed as other men.” 
He gazed apprehensively up the darkening 
stream and then behind him into the jun- 
gle. Then: ‘Listen, Tha,” he said. ‘‘We 
are of the same blood—cousins. I do not 
know what trade you ply, but certainly it 
cannot be as profitable as mine. I have 
more than one lac of rupees already buried 
under my house, close to the head of my 
bed.”’ He blew himself out, suddenly brave 
again in his boasting. ‘‘Join me. We will 
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become partners. A half share of every 
thing. We will save money 
come silk merchants in Mandalay 

Maung Tha moved a little in hi 
adjusting his garment, but he said nothing. 
He was thinking. He was remembering the 


and retire to be 


Ss canoe, 


glory of the morning on the river and the 
taste of the air at sunrise 
“T need help,’”’ went on Bo. ‘For 


many are against me, and now, if Long Tom 
is truly dead, perhaps they w 
that I, also, am not safe from their attacks, 
and then who knows? Two men are better 


to command such a gang than man, for 


of me 


] ‘ 
lil Say 


one 


then one man can watch whilst one man 
sleeps More than three thousand rupees 
in one year, Tha, and the work not hard 
All done by night in the busy season, and 
no difficulty in disposing of the rice. The 
mill managers buy it at a half rupee less 


than the common rate, and ask no ques 
«tions.”’ 

Maung Tha said nothing. He 
ing hard. The tl 
government seemed a paltry sum of a sud 


was think 
1ousand rupees offered by 


den. He sat in thought, saying, “‘ Wait 
a while.” 

In silence the Bo waited. But not for 
long. With a sudden movement Maung 


Tha pulled out his dah and stabbed the 
Bo between the shoulder blades 

The canoes rocked violently. Maung Tha 
steadied them with one hand and cut the 
amulets and charms off the neck and wrists 
of the Bo, tipped him into the 
water. 

Without a word or a cry the Bo floated 
away into the night and became part of it 

Why should a man consider a half share, 
when he could have the whole lot? Not 
only of future profits, but also of the lac 
of rupees hidden under the 
the head of the bed. Power was not to be 
had from tattooings, charms and amulets, 
but from the knowledge of the stupidity of 
other people—through soft laughter and 
tricks with the eyes. And knowing this, was 
he not a greater man than the 
been? He knew that he was. 

He paddled up the creek whence the Bo 
had emerged. By and by he came to a vil- 
lage half hidden among the jungle, with 
small lights flickering there like a cluster 
of captive stars. He strode ashore, throw- 
ing the amulets among the men whosquatted 
round the fire. 


before he 


house, beside 


30 had ever 
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‘Burn 
The 


Tom is dead, by bullets shot from the gur 


Bo is dead, sta ed in the Dbaci Lor 


of white mer 

He squatted in the center of the grouy 
his eyes half closed. Presently he gave a lit 
tle soft laugl 

‘A greater man than the Bo me 
lead you, made bullet and dah pr 


greater and more powerfu arms. Serve 
me well and I will treat you well. For I am 
the reincarnation of a great white genera 
from the other side of the world. My wa 
fare is more deadly than his warfare. M 
robberies larger than his. Ho, hear some of 
my exploits in other lives 

Squatting there on the river bank, he 
told them those storie Dick King had 
taught him, of bravery and heroism, likely 


to foster in his race those qualities they 
lacked, In the darkness the young men 
gathered round him. They put out the 
hands and touched him, and he wa 
harder and stronger than the Bo 

So they took him for their leader and 
brought him into the Bo’s house. And 


Maung Tha girt up his loins and half closed 
his eyes and laughed a little soft 
And he told them to man the long boat. It 

was toward midnight. The last of the two 


" 
iaug? 


gigs would just be dropping downstream 
from the measuring place round the river 
bend. 


Dick King sat alone on the veranda. He 
was writing a letter. In the 


strange servant probed and delved, trying 


>» back regions a 









to understand the intricacies of a white 
man’s wardrobe. 
Dick King wrote: 
Vy dear Chavering: You will have to ser € 
that launch and those men at nce I ear 
tand this business of doing nothing any longer 
» out after the Bo next week, and 
or peri 1e eff The body 
, Mau was washed as} a 
fter a week in the river. He went 
last batch of gigs, to try 1 get 
news of the Bo for me. We heard noth re 








of him and he h: 
dered, As yo 


been br 
was more of 


We 


lently 


is evict 


i know, he a friend 


than a servant to me, had been together 
for fourteen years and I feel as if I had lost 
a brother 

Meanwhile the Bo’s activities seem to be in- 


creasing instead of decreasing, and have 
rest until I 


launch will 


yusness. I shall not 
Wire when the 


on a new Vici 
have settled him, 


arrive, 


THE FLATNESS OF POLITICS 


For another instance, the tariff has pretty 
much disappeared from the political stage. 
4 Democratic tariff--as exemplified by the 

under Wilson—means 70 per cent 
of all imports duty free and a duty of 23 per 
cent on the remainder, while a Republican 
tariff, as exemplified by the present one, 
means 60 per cent of imports duty free and 
a duty of 36 per cent on the remainder. But 
since the Democratic Tariff Act of October, 
1913, everybody has discovered that import 
duties have rather little to do with price va- 
riations, for prices are no higher now than 
they were when this Republican high tariff 
supplanted the Democratic low tariff. It is 
difficult to get a man mad over a percentage 
when he can’t find it in his own budget; so, 
for political purposes, the kick seems to have 
from the grand old tariff issue. 


last one 


evaporated 


Everything But Politics 


The more anything is charged with emo- 
tion, the less can it be reduced to arithmet- 
ical terms, and the question which, so far, 
arouses the greatest emotional reaction is 
wet or dry. To be sure, nobody really ex- 
pects that the Eighteenth Amendment will 
be repealed, or that, however this year’s 
elections turn out, the laws respecting al- 
coholic beverages will be any more favorable 
to the trade in such beverages over a great 
part of the territory of the United States. 
All re pre sentative wets, so far as I have ob- 
served, say they do not want the saloon back 
and will be quite content with 2 per cent 


Continued from Page 33 


more alcohol in the beer in such states as 
may vote for it. Drys, on the other hand, 
knowing that no law is absolutely effective, 
do not expect the dry laws to be absolutely 
effective. They demand an enforcement—a 
difference of degree. So, even on that ques- 
tion the stated difference may be expressed 
in a per cent. But on that question a good 
many people mad; they 
would rather fight than compromise. It is 
the kickiest difference in opinion that is now 
in sight. 

That brings us to the crux of the matter. 
For ten years every sensible person in the 
world has hoped to see the nations in such a 
frame of mind that they would be eager to 
compromise all their differences, putting the 
notion of fight out of their heads except as a 
last, desperate, almost incredibly remote re- 
sort. Allsensible persons have felt that every 
word and gesture likely to stir up fighting 
blood between nations was a disservice to 
mankind. For much more than ten years 
all sensible people have thought that em- 
ployers and employes ought to compromise 
their differences rather than fight over them 
in strikes and lockouts. They have felt that 
words and actions which tended to provoke 
labor strife were reprehensible. Everybody 
knows that the talebearing gossip who en- 
joys setting neighbors at loggerheads is a 
nuisance in the community. Inshort, every- 
where except in politics a cool, open, amica- 
ble frame of mind, disposed to find grounds 
for agreement rather than grounds for a 
fight, is considered highly desirable. In 


on both sides are 


every other field we hear everybody urging, 
“Now keep your temper; don’t get mad.”’ 
But many people think they want the kind 
of politics that gets everybody mad 

There is little reason in any man after you 
get him thoroughly mad, but to get peopl 
mad is the traditional object of political 
strategy. Unless people’s emotions are all 
stirred up and their fighting blood aroused, 
politics is held to be in a flat, stale, unprof- 
itable state. Of course, it does make poli- 
tics less exciting; but does it make 
less profitable? If the proper object ef poli- 
tics is to arouse truculent, uncompromising 
passions, we ought to move over to China, 
where they can promise us a bellyful. 


polities 


So Little to Quarrel About 


You will find here a handful of people 


who say they yearn to see Communism 
established in this country, and there 

handful who say they want Fascism. All 
sorts of opinions are expressed by indi- 
viduals. But when you take stock of 
opinions that are sufficiently widespread 


and crystallized to count politically, the 
differences are trivial as compared with the 
organized political differences in all other 
great powers. It does not make exciting 
politics, but that we have so little to quarre 
about seems to me very significant 
Four years ago the scene was n juite 
so harmonious. The LaFollette W heeler 
ticket expressed a difference of much more 
Continued on Page 169 
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.. 80000 cards 
... that should have 
been good for a lifetime 


A PROMINENT life insurance company kept what was known 
as a “permanent record” of its policy-holders. Each of the 
80,000 cards that made up the record bore from one to forty 
or fifty entries, showing policies in force, premiums paid, 
loans, examinations—all information of vital importance. 


And they might be needed for any period up to 85 years. 


When the cards were originally ordered, the purchasing 
department specified an index bristol of a certain weight... 


a good white color... a smooth writing surface... and, of 


course, a price as low as was compatible with these qualities. 
They got just what they asked for. 

In making a survey of this firm’s business forms and records 
a short time ago, the Paper Users’ Standardization Bureau 
found that the 80,000 cards were rapidly going to pieces under 
the severe handling to which they were subjected. An analysis 
of the index bristol used showed it to be made of sulphite and 
wood pulp, with a maximum “life expectancy” of about five 
years—using the insurance man’s own words. 

Every five years or less, these cards were being reprinted 
and recopied with a geod deal of labor and expense, besides 
a serious danger of possible omissions. 

The report of the Bureau recommended for this purpose a 
high quality rag index bristol, strong enough to withstand all 
the hard usage of a lifetime. The cost was about $2 a thou- 
sand higher than that of the original cards—$160 for the 
entire 80,000. But today the company has a 
record which is truly permanent by using cards 


that do not have to be replaced. 


LAGLE 








It would not be fair to hold the purchasing department 
responsible in this case. The standardization of papers is a 
matter for expert technical judgment, never before available 
to the average business house. Today, however, for an in- 
creasing number of firms, the possibility of costly errors in 
paper-buying has been eliminated. The Paper Users’ Stand- 
ardization Bureau has given them a sound basis for all their 


pure hases of paper. 


’ This confidential service 


is yours on request 


You can have the broad experience and unusual laboratory 
facilities of the Paper Users’ Standardization Bureau applied 
directly to your own firm’s business papers. 

The complete service covers the standardization of paper for 
all letterheads, forms, ledger sheets and card files which you 
employ. It includes a thorough analysis of your individual 
paper problems and provides you with a comprehensive report 
which establishes quality standards, fixes price limitations and 
simplifies buying procedure. 

Because of the scope of this service it can be rendered only 
to a limited number of corporations this year. 

It is made without charge or obligation of any sort. American 


Writing Paper Company, Inc., Holyoke, Massachusetts. 


PAPERS 


THE RIGHT PAPER FOR THE PURPOSE 





Eagle-A Bond Papers 
Coupon. Agawam. Persian. Contract. Airpost. 
Chevron. Acceptance. Norman. Telephone. 
Eagle-A Ledger Papers 
Brunswick Linen Ledger. Account Linen 
Ledger. Extension Ledger. Gloria Ledger. 


Eagle-A Index Bristols 


Agawam. Acceptance. Massasoit. Darien. 


Other Eagle-A Business Papers 
include Covers, Books, Offsets, Mimeograph 
and Manifold Papers. 

LOOK FOR THE EAGLE-A MARK IN 
THE PAPER YOU USE 
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than 10 per cent. Senator LaFollette, for 
example, had recommended making the 
Supreme Court subordinate to Congress. 
That was revolutionary; for if the Supreme 
Court was subordinate to Congress, the 
President finally would be subordinate to 
Congress also, and the old scheme of a 
tripartite balance of powers would be sup- 
planted by a new scheme of one prepon- 
derant power and two subordinate ones. 

About one voter in every six voted for 
that ticket —but mostly, as now appears, 
just fora change. At any rate, I have heard 
nothing of a resuscitation of that ticket this 
year. It appears to have been only a pass- 
ing fancy. In order to count politically, a 
desire for radical change must be widely 
held, crystallized around explicit declara- 
tions of principle and sufficiently settled to 
last much more than a year. This cam- 
paign has brought no evidence of any such 
desire. Whatever dissatisfaction there rnay 
be beyond 5 per cent plus or 5 per cent 
minus is too dispersed and formless to be a 
factor in practical politics. Surely that is a 
significant situation in a nation of some 
120,000,000 people. 

The relations between neighbors or be- 
tween nations are supposed to be on a very 
high plane when the differences that arise 
are taken coolly, with a desire on all hands 
to agree about them; and relations are sup- 
ate to be on a very low plane when 
differences are taken passionately, with an 
ardent desire to fight them cut. I don’t 
know just why the opposite view is taken of 
domestic politics, which is supposed to be 
on a very low plane when the explicit 
differences are comparatively small and 
coolly taken, or on a very high plane when 
such differences are large and passionately 
taken, as happened in 1860. 


Politics With Red Pepper 


Probably the reason is that politicians 
persistently inculcate that view. There are 
distinguished exceptions, to be sure; but as 
a rule the politician’s technic is to goad 
people into a passion—find some red rag to 
wave that will bring blood into their eyes. 
If a man talks calmly about such unemo- 
tional subjects as taxes and flood control, it 
may be conceded that he is an able admin- 
istrator; but you will hear that he is a poor 
politician. In the opinion of many practi- 
tioners of the art, good politics must be 
fighting politics. The reason for that pro- 
fessional attitude is obvious. It is the 
easiest way. If you can get a man mad 
enough he will believe anything. To con- 
vince him by calm argument is much more 
laborious. 

Many lay citizens seem to have adopted 
that professional view without really con- 
sidering it. They think they want their 
politics with a lot of red pepper in it. At 
any rate, they think so at the moment, 
because they have been taught to expect it 
in a presidential campaign. Probably the 
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candidate who reminded his audiences that 
the expressed differences between his party 
and the opposite party were comparatively 
slight, and that, in the hubbub of a cam 
paign, they ought to examine charge 

against the other party cautiously, in the 
cool light of reason, would be voted a flat 
failure as a campaigner—that is, at the 
time. 

Time makes a great difference. For 
example, remember back to November 
1918: End of four year 
Europe full of rage and hate; they were 
going to hang the Kaiser at Charing Cross, 
make Germany pay the whole cost of the 
What Germans would have 
said they were going to do to the Allies if 
they had been in a position to have the say 
in the matter can only be conjectured, but 
it wouldn’t have been anything amiable 





of furious war 


war, and soon. 








When the Campaign is Over 
Then turn still farther back, to March 4 
1865. Nearly four years of bitter war not 
yet ended. Johnston, with an unbeaten 
army in North Carolina, still 
Sherman. Lee still confronted Grant and 
three weeks later delivered a spirited at- 
tack upon him. Grant was anxious lest the 
two Confederate armies unite and retire to 
the mountains in which case he 
long, tedious and expensive campaign con 
suming most of the summer.” 

The juncture, in short, might seem to 
demand fighting words if ever juncture did 
On the date named the chief of a political 
party delivered a short 
crowd in front of the Capitol, concluding 
thus: 


confror ted 


“feared a 


address to a great 








With malice toward none; with charity for 
all; with firmness in the right, as God give 
to see the right, let us strive on to finish the 
vork we are in; p Biochem nation’s wo 
to care for him who shall have borne the b: 
ind for his widow and his orphan—to do all 
which may achieve and cherish a just and last 
ing peace among ourselves and with all nations 


Twenty-nine Presidents have delivered 
thirty-five inaugural addresses, but that is 
the only one that anybody remembers now, 
or cares a rap about remembering. I sup- 
pose there would be no dissent from the 
statement that it marks the highest reach 
of American politics. The sound and fury 
of a million political speeches have blown 
away, but not Lincoln’s Second Inaugural. 
So it appears that a little later, on second 
thought, we don’t really care so much about 
fighting issues and fighting language as we 
think we do when the campaign is opening 

To have a real fighting issue, men must 
subordinate a great many questions to the 
one question, or set of questions, which 
seems to them most important, and on that 
one question, or set of questions, they must 
differ so radically that they draw into 
opposing camps. But why is a situation 
which signifies radical disunity superior to 
one which signifies only comparatively 
slight differences in principle? 





A Garden in Skagway, Alaska 
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Does YOUR ~~ 
Collar Button 
date back 
to Hansom Days? 


T' LE old **sea-goin’ hack’? was 
quite the thing in its day, but 
its day is over. Only a few old 
favorites have survived the march 
of years—and the Krementz Col- 
lar Button is one of them! 


The same satisfactory service, 
the same lifetime guarantee— 
indeed, the same price of 25e¢ 
still goes for Krementz Collar 
Buttons. [tisnotsurprising then 
that appreciative men write us 
as follows: 
“Tt might interest vou toknow that 
I have in my possession a kre- 
ments Button, bought in the Fall 
of 1885 (OVER 42 YEARS AGO) at 
Hood Bros., on State St., Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., 


constant use during all that time 


which has been in 


and looks good for another period 
(signed) Jay 
Fan Franken, Dividend. Utah. 


of thesame length.” 


12 continuous years of service! 
What there 
than this of the wearing qualities 
of Krementz Collar Buttons? 
They are sold at men’s shops in 


better evidence is 


every part of the world. 


How long have you worn your 
Krementz Collar Buttons? We 
should like te know. Address 
Krementz & Co., Dept. LOL, 
Newark, N. J. 
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THE GREAT FAT FIGHT 


(Continued from Page 13) 


On or before the fifteenth of the month, 
APEC would submit a statement of the 
amount of pork products for which it was 
ready definitely to contract for the succeed- 
ing month. There was also submitted an 
estimate of month-to-month pork require- 
ments of the Allied Powers for the five suc- 
ceeding months. 

I write now of events and situations 
which are, or once were, generally matters 
of common knowledge; of events and situa- 
tions from which, because of my own 
service, I stood afar. Some general under- 
standing of the hog tides of the pre- 
Armistice period and the play of forces 
behind the fall and rise of these tides is 
essential, however, to an understanding of 
the catastrophic situation I found Herbert 
Hoover facing in Paris late in 1918, shortly 
after the Armistice. 

The 13-to-1 plan produced almost im- 
mediately the effect intended, and later it 
produced more than was intended in some 
directions. Hoover’s fears as to the un- 
workability of the plan in the farmers’ own 
interest had a good deal of justification 
but this is apart from my present story. 

The first difficulty that arose among the 
fats was that, owing to heavy troop ship- 
ments, insufficient shipping was furnished 
by the Allies to take away the supplies of 
pork as produced, although they were des- 
perately needed. They began to pile up in 
the American warehouses, threatening to 
break down the whole price situation at the 
very moment when they were needed on 
the other side. 

In order to help out, Hoover insisted that 
the Allies must buy and transport the 
supply; otherwise the price structure would 
collapse and the future supplies for the war 
would be ruined. On March first, Mr. 
Hoover addressed a memorandum to Lord 
Reading, the British Ambassador: 


“We cannot allow the result of this glut 
to break the price to lower levels than at 
present or we will discourage our farmers 
and demoralize the whole of next year’s 
production. To solve this situation the 
Allies will have to be prepared to take up 
450,000 tons of pork products in April and 
May.” 


The Allies, in their need, responded man- 
fully. Considering the still demoralized 
condition of their shipping, they did won- 
ders. In March, April and May, 1918, they 
took a total of 437,500 tons. The result was 
immediate stability in the market. It 
carried the American hog farmer into the 
month of June rejoicing in a prevailing 
Chicago average of $17.25 a hundredweight. 


The Little Pig Went to Market 


Early the month following—July, 1918— 
Hoover made a flying trip overseas for a 
personal conference with the food ad- 
ministrators of Great Britain, France and 
Italy. They demanded of America even 


greater supplies of breadstuffs and fats, 


| their 1918 programs aggregating a tonnage 
| more than three times the highest prewar 


figures. As for fats, the Allied Commis- 
sioners gave assurance that all the pork we 
could supply would be needed and would be 
purchased at the controlled price, and 
gladly. 

Already American pork exports had been 
peeded up to about two and a half times 
the prewar figure. It was to bring, by 1919, 
in accordance with the Allies’ definite 
wishes, a swelling tide of three times pre- 
war. From less than a fifth of our total 


| meat exports, hogs had already been pushed 
| far toward the two-fifths mark that was 


finally achieved in 1919—the year of the 
Armistice blockade, of repudiated orders, 


| of closed markets. 


All that was still in the future. The 
situation in the British Isles, in France, in 
Italy and Belgium at the time—the summer 
of 1918—was such that they carried only a 
few weeks’ safety supply of even basic 


rations. The Interallied Scientific Food 
Commission had investigated and reported 
that this ration and the ration of all the 
Allies were woefully fat deficient. In Eng- 
land, especially, there was noted an in- 
creasing moodiness and sullenness among 
the people and complaint against both the 
quality and quantity of the fats they were 
getting. 

Hoover returned from this quick trip 
to find another disaster impending. By 
October there were rumors of the Armistice. 
It was well-known that the Argentine and 
South Africa had accumulated enormous 
stocks of low-priced corn which could not 
be marketed, due to lack of ships. This 


would be thrown on the market as soon as | 


hostilities ceased and the seas were open. | 


And as usual, the price of American corn 
fell sharply in anticipation. The farmer 
was quick to anticipate the result of this 
decline and was overtaken with panic, in 
fear lest the price of corn would go back to 
prewar, in which case the 13-to-1 assurance 
would mean a constantly decreasing price 
of hogs. So he started rushing his hogs to 
market, and within a month the total 
slaughter of hogs had reached a figure far 
beyond the capacity of the American packer. 
There was a glut in the market and a 
threatened collapse again for the farmer. 


In View of Peace 


Hoover, too, foresaw peace. He foresaw, 
also, that an end of the war would, in ad- 
dition to all that pork demanded under 
Allied assurances, throw open neutral and 
enemy territory populated by 200,000,000 
starving people—people particularly in 
need of fats, people for the most part with 
frozen cash and credits and some ability to 
pay. He knew that ail the pork we could 
possibly raise would be needed, and tragi- 
cally needed. His problem was to hold 
back the supply of hogs so that they could 
be marketed later, the threat of a broken 
market averted. 

On October twenty-sixth, two days later, 
a special subcommittee of stockmen recom- 
mended that the 13-to-1 ratio be abandoned 
except as a general guide. They agreed that 
it might work disastrously for the farmer. 
They accepted Hoover’s proposal that con- 
fidence could only be reéstablished if a 
minimum price was again established; the 
13 to 1 to be only a generalized rule. This 
was done, and the minimum price for 
average hogs in November, 1918, was set 
at $17.50 per hundredweight, with the com- 
mittee’s approval. Hoover’s problem was 
now— with a mounting surplus and increas- 
ing uncertainties overseas, to maintain the 
price of the great American hog. 

He stood obligated, as he saw it, to 
market, at this price or better, all hogs born 
in the spring of 1918. The time most of 
these hogs could reach foreign markets 
would be from November to March. Now 
it was October and the war seemed likely to 
end before winter weather. 

Incidentally, Hoover began to plan his 
peacetime change of tactics. All forms of 
American industry had been tuned up to 
enormous production— steel, copper, muni- 
tions. But these industries could quit pro- 
ducing on a moment’s notice. The farmer 
could not. He had already produced the 
food supply for the 1919 campaign. Re- 
peatedly Hoover went to the President with 
his plans and premonitions. Well before 
the Armistice, and long before even neutrals, 
and certainly civilians of enemy nations, 
were supposed to be in Germany, he had 
Dr. Alonzo Taylor, now of Stanford Uni- 
versity, in there investigating food needs. 
In October he presented to the President, 
Doctor Taylor’s and other secret reports 
from within the German lines. 

These reports showed Germany to be, as 
to foodstuffs, in a terrible, a pitiable con- 
dition. Cereal supplies stood at three- 
fifths, meats at one-fifth, fats at hardly 

Continued on Page 173 
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In power houses, out on the pole, 
where danger is an accepted part 
of the day’s job, you will invariably 
find Klems. Men who risk their 
lives demand the best. 


N those tough jobs that de- 
mand the maximum from 
tools, you will invariably find 
Klein Pliers. The jaws grab hold 
and won't let go—the blades 
shear through the toughest wire. 
Carpenters — plumbers — electri- 
cians—master workmen in every 
trade universally accept Kleins as 
the standard by which all pliers 
are judged. For long life—for safe- 
ty—for general worth and useful- 
ness, your pliers should carry the 
Klein trade-mark. 
“SINCE 1857” 
Distributed 
through jobbers 
Tools play an important 
part in your production. 
The Klein Tool Guide 
te will give you much valua- 
=, ble information—data— 
A tables—on this important 
subject. A copy will be 
mailed you upon request. 
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This little hillside home. with its 
Fenestra Casement Windows over- 
looking a sunny California valley 
was awarded first prize from a field 
of over two hundred contestants 
in House Beautiful Magazine's re- 
cent Small Home Competition 
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AutoLite 


fverywhere.kvery Day 


Modern caravans—these endless lines of heavy 
trucks, massive busses and countless passenger 
ears that throng the highways. ( Day after day, 
these mighty caravans go forward—indispensable 


to commercial welfare and the progress of a nation! 





(And all this tremendous movement—all this great 
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force—dependent upon the mechanism of the electrical 
system. ( Years of efficient, faithful service have won 
for the Auto-Lite starting, lighting and ignition system 
the confidence of millions of American motorists — and 
the acclaim of leading motor car builders. Auto-Lite is used 
by the manufacturers of Durant, Essex, Faleon-Knight, 
Hudson, Hupmobile, Jordan, Locomobile, McFarlan, Nash, 
Peerless, Star, Stearns-Knight, Velie, Whippet, Willys-Knight 


and many others, including more than 80 Truck, Tractor, and 
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Continued from Page 170 
more than one-tenth of the prewar ration 
Around 800 Germans were dying every day 
from the effects of undernourishment and 
its attendant maladies. 

A large part of the surviving population 
had lost, since 1916, from a tenth to a 
fifth of their original weight. To keep alive 
they had been burning up the fat in their 
own tissues. Reductions of fifty to sixty 
pounds of weight were not uncommon and 
losses of seventy to eighty pounds not un- 
known. 

he Russians knew of this, and the re- 
ports showed they were preparing, upon 
the advent of peace, to make strong bids 
for the sort of revolution in Germany that 
would be satisfactory to themselves. Rus- 
sian intrigues apart, the general morbidity 
which comes from long periods of in- 
sufficient feeding, especially as to fats, 
coupled with the miseries of war, had re- 
duced the people of the Central Empires, 
Hoover said, to a condition where they 
would be easy prey to the diseases of 
Bolshevism and anarchy. 


A Proviso of the Armistice 


For reasons of state, therefore; for hu- 
manitarian reasons; and as a means of 
absorbing without loss or waste our tre- 
mendous surpluses of foodstuffs, produced 
at war’s demands, he recommended—and 
from the President readily met encourage- 
ment—that no peace or truce be arranged 
without express provision for the immediate 
introduction into Germany of American 
foodstuffs. 

The blockade would have to stand, it 
was agreed, between the cessation of hos- 
tilities and the actual signing of the peace 
But with this exception—that Germany be 
at once permitted to import necessary food- 
stuffs, especially fats. 

Germany had gold —great stocks of it 
stored up, and would be willing, even 
desperately anxious, to pay for this food. 
Or if payments all in gold should be deemed 
undesirable, Germany could pay for part of 
the food by renting her blockaded merchant 
fleet to the Allies; this, said Hoover, would 
expedite the more rapid transport of relief 
supplies. 

These decisions, jointly reached, were at 
once incorporated into the American pro- 
gram for the peace. In consequence, when 
those defeated and dejected Germans, on 
November 11, 1918, met Marshal Foch and 
his staff in that historic railway car they 
signed an armistice containing this express 
proy iso: 

‘Article 26: The Allies and the United 
States contemplate the provisioning of Ger- 
many during the Armistice as shall be 


found necessary.” 


The President asked both Hoover and 
Colonel House to cross to Europe and speed 
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up by all means possible the revictualing of 


newly opened neutral and enemy territ 








Hoover had suggested, moreover, that 
the blockade against northern neutrals be 
completely removed and that these neutrals 
be permitted to reéxport specified amounts 
of food into Germ: s suggestion was 
cabled to the All ckade Commissior 
He further proposed that America must 
find food for the starving people in the 
liberated countries — Poland, Serbia, Hun- 
gary, Lithuania, Finland, and so or 


On November twelfth, the day after the 
Armistice, the President 


Hoover overseas By 





, 
y engaged in the 


Hoover was strenuou 





purchase of additional foodstuffs for Ger- 
man and other needs. He placed orders for 
an additional 240,000 tons of foodstuffs; 
35,000 tons of it pork. The first of these 
purchase orders ha 
hours before the signing of the Armistice 
For all this food Hoover did not as yet have 
a single definite purchaser. 
starving world; there was a surplus on the 
hands of the American farmer. He was 
shifting from the Allies to the starving na- 
tions, to save both them and the Ame 


farmer. 


i been released several 


There was a 








Hoover bought part of this supply under 
an arrangement whereby the War Depart- 
ment agreed to finance and transport a 
total of 120,000 tons of breadstuffs, meats 
and fats. The other half he secured by an 
arrangement with the United States Grain 
Corporation, a part of the Food Administra- 
tion, which government buying corporation 
the President at once authorized to extend 
its activities overseas. 








Blindman’s Buff 


Faced with a domestic surplus of 200,000 
tons a month in pork alone, and with Allied 
and neutral orders for the month of De- 
cember totaling barely 175,000 tons; faced, 
too, with the fact that the moment pro- 
visioning was authorized the newly liber- 
ated areas of famine would need that food 
there at their doors, not over here— Hoover 
had no other recourse than to purchase 
more or less on his own responsibility and 
to put all that food on the water, Europe- 
bound, port of call unknown. It was needed 
in Europe; it must be kept in motion from 
our slaughterhouses to the destination. It 
was perishable. The precise destination of 
each ship would have to be wirelessed to it 
later, in mid-ocean, when things had cleared 
up a little. 

Loading started at once. The first relief 
ship, the Western Hope, cast off the ropes 
that bound her to a New York dock and set 
sail for Somewhere in Europe at dawn of 
November sixteenth, five days after the 
Armistice. She was the vanguard of more 
than a hundred such ships to follow. 

On November eighteenth, Hoover, with 
Colonel House, Edward Hurley, Robert Taft, 
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Lewis Strauss, and others sailed for London 
on the fastest boat obtainable. In London, 
conferring with British statesmen and food 
officials, they sensed a disquieting and deep- 
seated lack of sympathy, perhaps perfectly 
natural, asto America’s post-Armistice food 
surpluses. December pork contracts with 
the Allies were perfectly definite; there 
would be no difficulty there. But as to the 
taking of the food prepared for them during 
the winter the British were strangely silent. 
The inference was that the programs would 
be carried out, but more definite assurances 
unobtainable. Nor, among these 


British officials, could there be discerned 


| any willingness for a relaxation of the 


blockade. Hoover stated on arrival that 
the food blockade on Germany must come 
down. He was denounced in the Allied 
press. 

Hoover and House hastened on to Paris. 
Here, as to the blockade, they found the 
same attitude greatly intensified. France, 
grievously despoiled, wounded, turned 
toward her despoilers tensely, recognizing 
no causes for compassion. In some odd 
way there was sympathy for Austria, but 
not for Germany. 

Throughout all France was grim deter- 


| mination that every German must be made 


to know that he, or she, belonged to a van- 
quished country; that he, or she, as well as 


| the German Government, carried respon- 
sibility for the terrible mourning which 


clouded every act of the lives of practically 
every family in France. 

House and Hoover at once made repre- 
sentations of the American point of view to 
the various Allied statesmen who were pre- 
paring quickly to take a hand in the formu- 
lation of the Treaty of Peace. They pointed 
out that by the Armistice agreement Ger- 
many had definitely been promised food. 
Their representations were brushed aside 
for what seemed to the Allied statesmen 
questions far more urgent. 

So things stood in the closing weeks of 
1918, when Hoover, reaching Paris, opened 
his first offices in those three high, ornate 
bare rooms at the Hotel Crillon. At- 
tached again to his service, in addition to 
my regular duties in naval communications, 
I joined him there immediately upon his 
arrival. 

Already upon the water by this time, 
plowing westward across the Atlantic with- 
out a definite port of call, was a succes- 
sion of American relief ships, heavily 
laden. More must be loaded at once if 
these supplies were to be kept up and if 
there was to be no collapse in the American 
farm prices. Not only that. Allied ship- 
ping controllers were preparing to race 
every available bottom to the Argentine, 
to Australasia. 


When Orders Needed Doubling 


Events now moved rapidly and, on the 
whole, more hopefully. On December 
fifteenth dispatches were received confirm- 
ing the Allied pork programs for the months 
of December, January and February. Pork 
orders for December now totaled 175,000 
tons. Orders in sight for January now 
stood at around 93,000 tons, with expecta- 
tions of British and of other increases. 

On December twentieth, however, the 
British suddenly cabled, reducing their 
January pork order from 80,000 tons to 20,- 
000 tons, and their February order the 
same 

This, of course, shot the whole program 
Our packers had already pre- 
pared these orders for the British, who 
required special cuts and cures elsewhere 
hardly salable. And pork, once shipped, is 
perishable. 

Hoover sat grimly at his desk at the 
Crillon, keeping the wires hot, trying to 
secure from London a reinstatement of the 
former British program. To him at this 
crisis was brought this cable from F. S. 
Snyder, his able lieutenant in charge of 
meat exports at Washington: 


“We must have orders for 200,000 tons 
of pork for January and the same for 
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February. Present orders must be doubled, 
or disaster will follow.”’ 


The tidal wave on the American hog 
market continuing, the packers had, it ap- 
peared, become exceeding restive under the 
pressure of accumulated stocks, the great- 
est in history. Hoover cabled Snyder, 
giving the exact European situation and 
adding: 

“‘Europe will need every pound of pork 
products we can export before next July. 
As soon as the initial chaos of the sudden 
economic change from war to Armistice 
can be overcome there will be an over- 
demand. I regard the maintenance 
of the $17.50 hog and the disposal of this 
situation as the greatest work we have ever 
undertaken, and I hope everybody puts his 
back into it.”’ 

On the day after this cable was dis- 
patched the Allied Blockade Council for- 
mally accepted the plan Hoover had cabled 
to Paris from America in mid-November. 
The council raised, as to pork, the blockade 
against northern neutrals. 


The Packers’ Revolt 


This news, in general terms, was cabled 
to America and announced in the press. 
Hoover at once sent the following code 
cable to Snyder in Washington: 

“Pork products are placed on the free 
list. This means that there is no restriction 
on their resale, even to the enemies. Please 
inform packers, learning what they intend 
doing, at once. If you have the slightest 
trouble getting them ships from Shipping 
Board, cable me at once. I wish to sell 
northern neutrals through Grain Corpora- 
tion if the packers do not take prompt 
action.” 

The last portion of this cable refers to the 
first of a rather alarming series of under- 


cover ructions on the home front, the | 


packers’ revolt. 

On the special train from Chicago that 
was taking them to Washington for the 
December meeting with stockmen and 
Food Administration officials, at which 
meeting was to be fixed the January price 
of pork, some forty packers’ representatives 
had held a private conference and decided 
no longer to abide by administration prices 
and regulations. Their contention was that 
they no longer could afford to accept hogs 
at $17.50 a hundredweight and to add these 
hogs to already towering reserves. 

The next day, in Washington, Snyder 
grimly faced the harried and resolute pack- 
ers and heard their decision. He called to 
his aid H. C. Stuart, chairman of the Agri- 
cultural Advisory Committee, and Thomas 
Wilson, chairman of the packers’ commit- 
tee. These two men sustained Snyder’s 
estimate of what would certainly happen if 
the revolting packers adhered to their de- 
cision—the price would break. This would 
mean a loss of hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars to the men who had grown those hogs 
under virtual guaranty of a fair price. It 
would also mean an incalculable loss to the 
packers themselves, from stocks already 
had on hand. 

A vote was taken. The revolting packers 
reversed their decision and came into the 
agreement for another month. Their 
loyalty, their sacrifices to the needs of 
wartime had, until then, never wavered. 
It was too late now, they saw, to turn back. 
The only way out was somehow to keep 
going straight forward. This they did, and 
without their aid the fight for the farmer 
could never have been won. 

Meantime in France Marshal Foch was 
protesting vigorously against the declared 
relaxation of the blockade. French opinion 
was solidly and vehemently behind him. 
Addressing himself to the Blockade Coun- 
cil, Foch said: ‘‘ The strict maintenance of 
the rules of the blockade remains 
the best and most rapid means of obtaining 
respect for the Armistice agreement and 
compelling Germany to bow to our wishes.” 


Editor’s Note—This is the first of two articles by 
Mr. Baker. The second will appear next week 
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WE WANT FOOD 


Continued from Page 41 


color charms tne eye Moreover, t 
cheap in the market places when in season 
The highest price I have ever paid for it 
the pound was thirty-five cents. But order 
it in a restaurant! ‘‘Ah, ha,” gloats the 
more or less obliging waiter. ‘‘Wants er 
dive, does he? A millionaire! Bessie, « 
up the cash register and get set to smas} 
out some fancy figures. We've got a sucker 
who’s buying endive! 

Likely as not the restaurant has none, 
but if it has, the waiter rushes out and gets 
about three ounces; rushes back and asks 
what kind of dressing Migent will have 
When Migent orders endive the dressing 
quite likely to be extra. All of that per 
formance is a mystery tome. There isn’t a 
newsboy in New York City who couldn't 
afford to buy a bunch of endive if he wanted 
it. I have often been te mpted, when pass- 
ing a greengrocer’s shop, to buy a handful, 
which would cost about twenty cents, and 
sit down on the curb and eat it in peace 
What I want is food, not a false reputation 
for vast wealth. But food is viewed with a 
jaundiced eye these days. I gather that it 
is much more likely to harm you than to do 
you good, and the less you eat the better 
off you are. All that is very interesting as a 
theory, and I have listened to arguments 
that were documented with imposing scien 
tific data, but it has never been convincing 
to my stomach. If I don’t eat much I am 
weak and cross and nervous 

As a boy in my early teens I worked on 
both ranch and farm. We never thought of 
food as something to make a person fee] 
heavy and sluggish. It made us warm and 
activeand thoroughly alivein both mind and 
body. For me it still does. I do not shun 
my typewriter after eating, although I am 
now rapidly approaching my fortieth year 
Food cheers me and makes me feel like 
working. The only people I have ever 
known who felt heavy after eating were 
those who feared food as though it were a 
habit-forming drug, and consequently ate 
lightly. Incidentally, these are the only 
people I have ever known to report them- 
selves gorged and uncomfortable. I have 
never had that impression. Food is a stin 
ulant to me and I attribute that fortunate 
fact to the lifelong habit of eating heartily 











A Light Breakfast 


I am convinced that the major portion of 
what passes for scientific conclusions on this 
subject is ridiculous. For example, it 
seems to be an accepted axiom that broiled 
or roasted beef is a heavy meal. I find 
that nothing digests more easily and com- 
fortably, even when I am excessively tired 
or not in the pink of condition. So tre- 
mendous has been the propaganda against 
meat and hearty eating that the American 
public has almost forgotten what used to be 
considered a rational diet for active young 
men and women. 

On the ranch, breakfast nearly always 
consisted of ham and eggs, biscuits, or 
homemade bread, and coffee. The ham 
was a full slice that covered a large plate 
and was about a quarter of an inch thick 
They didn’t slice it with a razor in those 
days. On top of this would be four or six 
fried eggs. The biscuits were about the 
size of a man’s fist and we generally ate 
four or five. Coffee was served in cups that 
held about half a pint and we drank two. 

On the farm, homemade bread often took 
the place of biscuits, but the ham-and-egg 
portion would be about the same. A slice of 
homemade bread was nearly as large as a 
dinner plate and we usually ate two or three 
slices. Butter was not always available, 
but there would be thick cream, and this we 
mixed with honey, concocting a sort of bat 
ter that we spread very thick on the slices 
of bread. After eating such a meal we went 
out to plow and hoe and pitch hay and dig 
and drive teams; if we had been uncom- 
fortably full we couldn't have performed 
these heavy tasks 





The plain and simple tru t 
were trengt ened rr eT als I 
! e never heen nr ‘ Il attr te 
that fact large t the trer wer 
of re tance bu , ent g 
I water 

I have waded t ‘ er 
pox ‘ w teve t ‘ 
swept thousands of adults jnto the ceme 
teries, and numerous tropical fever 4 
man who is well fed and clean, I believe 
has tremendous power to resist al] gerr 
don’t believe that he d ages then It 
ne gathers as many as the next pe n, Dut 
; it they bite granite The t t it we 
eat too much and thereby an ( 
health strikes me i ] elleve Ne 
ught to eat heart nd begin « t 
levelop stomach and digestive ipacit 
All the very fat pe e I have eve nowr 
both men and womer te it I { 
much as I do, or less. Asal I worke 
hard as a tevedore n the water front 
ater I became newspaper editor and I have 

veda sedentary life ever since, but I have 
no tendency to grow fat. There must be 
something in the glands or heredity that 
a our te for f + ; 





Odd enough, for one 0 eats hea 
ind er VS Dient of heef I have neve 
iarreled with the vegetarians, and I think 


that that is because every vegetarian I have 


ver kr 
ever knit 


hey are every bit as difficult a 


wn really knew how to cook vege 
tables | 
f 


poultry, fish or meat, and the difference be 


tween poor and excellent results is simy 
amazing. Nor have I ever known a vege 
tarian who did not eat heartily What a 
pe s is his business, but if he nibbles 
at a bunny rabbit and doesn’t su 





ceed in putting away more than a handfu 
he worries me, especially since I have to live 
and buy food in the same world with him 
I have known several persons who were 
nat 
had no theory on the subject at all, but 





ural vegetarians—that is to say, the 


they knew what they liked 

Asa poy in Texas, the stror gest man I 
knew used to eat a dish of raw sliced cab 
bage for breakfast He poured over this 
about a teacupful of smoking-hot bacor 
grease. I couldn’t have made much mileage 
on that fare, but he could manage eight 
oxen plowing new land that was full of 
stumps. Also he could lift a five-hundred 
pound bale of cotton. For lunch he would 
have some bread and butter, but his eve 
ning meal was something to marvel at 
That could have been served, appropri 
ately, in a wheelbarrow. We do our wo 
on yesterday's meals, anyway. The brawn 
that goes into a morning’s plowing isn’t 
couldn’t be; 
But the 
healthy hearty eater feels strong when his 


produced on breakfast; it 


breakfast hasn’t yet digested 


stomach is well filled without being stuffed 
That, I think, was what made my friend’s 
breakfast of sliced cabbage so effective. He 
went out well filled. With an empty 
stomach he would have felt weak. Actu 
ally he ate only one meal a day 

As a growing youngster, I used to eat 





three big-meals a day, unless it happened t 
four After 


thirty I began to lose interest in luncheor 


be convenient to put away 





and now I often forget it, but breakfast and 
dinner are still important. When I sit dowr 
at table I want to eat food, not play with it 
And unless I rise well filled, I do not fee 
strong and alert. I cannot see any good re 


sults from keying down the engine in w! 


our physical strength is developed. If we 
began early enough I suppose we could 
train ourselves to get along on very tlhe 
food; other nations have done it, but to the 
extent of my personal knowledge they 
because they had to. Give them a cl 

at plenty and see what happens. I thir 
we're off on the wrong tack on this d 

fad. 








At last... 
science gets 
busy with 
the shirt 


You men who have 
Struggled with 
Iil-fitting shirts 

Will appreciate this; 
A highly competent 
Force of designing 
Engineers made an 
Exhaustive search 
For a shirt design 
That would afford 
The utmost in 

Fit, Wear and Style. 
They studied 
Dimensions, 

Body movements and 
Faults common to 
Other shirts. 

They found the 
Solution by applying 
Engineering Principles 
To the art of 

Fine shirt-making. 
As a result, 

Town Topics 

Fit faultlessly. 

They have the new, 
Correct collar shapes. 
Exclusive patterns. 
You are invariably 
Startled at the 
Popular prices, 

$2 and $2.50. 

They come, also, 

In Exclusive 

Custom fabrics 

At $3 and $4. 
You've always paid 
Dollars more 

For shirts somewhat 
Like them. 

If your furnisher 
Hasn't them, write: a 
Town Topic Shirts, * / 
75 Leonard St., New York. 


* Makers, also, of Happylad 
Boys’ Shirts and Blouse 





A Town Topic Feature: 
"Silversheen” Shirt, 

A high count 

Lustrous white 
Broadcloth. 

An outstanding 
Value—$1.95. 


As r the Shirt in the Gold Box 


Jown Jopic 
Mens Shirts. 














New 


Mexico’s train 


Bevond 
horizons explore by motor, in 


Santa Fe-Harvey comfort, a 
little known America of prim- 
itive Mexican villages, Spanish 
Missions, Indian pueblos, pre- 
historic cliff dwellings and 
buried cities—all set in the 
matchless scenery and climate 
of the Southern Rockies. $50 
for three days up to May 15, 1928. 


Beginning May15,1928 
Two-day Puyé Detour—$40 
Pecos Mission and ruined 
Cicuyé; Santa Fé Trail and Old 
Santa Fé; Tesuque, Santa Clara 
and Santo Domingo pueblos, 
and the great cliff dwellings 
at Puyé. 
















Three-day Taos-Puyé- 
Detour — $57.50 


All of the two-day Detour plus 
a magnificent 150-mile motor 
Cruise to fascinating Taos 
Pueblo, via the rugged gorge 
of the upper Rio Grande. 


NOTH Rates cover every ex- 
pense, including motor transpor- 
tation, courier service, meals and 
hotel accommodations with bath. 


: 
WOnai/ this Coupon 


W. J. Black, Pa Traf. M 
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There was a time in this country—and 
not so very long ago—when the public eat- 
ing house was expected to serve much more 
elaborate meals than were prepared at 
home, although those were generous. Now 
we have just the shadow of what used to 
be real feasts. All the courses are preserved, 
but what a burlesque of a banquet. The 
opening ode of our modern table-d’héte 
dinner is a sliver of celery flanked by four 
olives; then comes a very thin soup with a 
fancy name. 

Next on the menu comes the fish—a 
piece about the size of three fingers, which 
is a mere waste of service and the need- 
less soiling of a plate that will later have 
to be washed. Now we come to the piéce 
de résistance, which may be fairly satisfac- 
tory unless it happens to be poultry. 

A man who is healthy and in good ap- 
petite ought to be able to eat half a roast 
chicken, but he will never get one in a 
public dining room. I have often eaten a 
whole roast chicken, and I still do occasion- 
ally, but I have to go to some obscure 
Italian restaurant to get it. Elsewhere they 
simply won’t sell it to me. I don’t know 
why. That’s what infuriates me. To have 


| the money to pay and still be unable to 


buy food strikes me as somebody’s wicked 
interference with my pursuit of happiness. 
After the main dish comes the salad—in a 
saucer! Either I want a bowl of salad or 
none at all. Desserts do not interest me, 
but as a rule they appear satisfactory. Oh, 
I forgot the oysters! There is much ice and 
some green leaves and a cocktail sauce, but 
only four oysters or clams. What a joke! 
If I wanted oysters at all I'd want at least a 
dozen. 


The Old American Play 


A meal of this kind is really a burlesque 
of a banquet. Go back to the records set 
down by Charles Dickens and half a dozen 
of his contemporaries in either France or 
England. Men ate in those days. Havea 
look at the succulent pages of Samuel 
Pepys’ diary. There was food! These thin 
little tabloid meals we encounter today are 
silly. Why fool around with one sliver of 
celery, a cup of thin soup, four oysters, two 
forkfuls of fish, three bites of a roast fowl, 
the merest fragment of a head of lettuce? A 
man could do better with two pounds of 
plain cheese and a loaf of rye bread; it 
would be more like a meal. When I want a 
banquet I want a banquet; I'd like to eat 
for two hours or more. I don’t want some- 
body to tease me with the shadow of all the 
courses and not enough of any one of them. 
That’s a tragic joke. 

And the funny things we encounter now- 
adays labeled service! When the American- 
plan hotel, with its dollar dinner, flourished, 
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you could order as many helpings as you 
wished of any dish that struck your fancy 
and cancel the rest. Anyone who ate his 
way through all the ample courses of one 
of those dinners could honestly lay claim 
to being no mean trencherman. And the 
waiter was your waiter. He wasn’t busy 
all over the place. Nowadays a public eat- 
ing house is a sort of machine with some- 
thing approximating military discipline. 
The major-domos and other high function- 
aries look you over as much as to say: ‘‘ Who 
let you in? Do you know our methods? If 
you don’t we'll train you, and it will be a 
lot of trouble. Lord, but you’re a nui- 
sance!” 


Waiter, Another Ham, Please 


And then you examine your cutlery and 
discover an amazing variety. That would 
be all right if all places of the same quality 
used the same assortment of cutlery, but 
they don’t. Nevertheless, each well-trained 
flunky knows all about the cutlery em- 
ployed in that particular establishment and 
looks you over critically, evidently under 
the impression that the habits and customs 
of that dining room are universal. If you 
get through successfully — and a fair amount 
of wit will probably enable you to do so 
you feel, on making your exit, as though 
you ought tosay: “‘ Well, Jabez, I believe I 
passed the examination. You'll let me in 
again, won’t you? Thank you, 
Jabez.”’ 

And with tears of appreciation you tip 
generously and depart, wondering why 
your mid-section doesn’t feel better up- 
holstered, in view of the size of the check. 

What bunk! I’m for aspeedy return to 
the good old days. I want Jabez to make a 
profound bow when I come in. My broker 
does it when I go to buy bonds, and he’s got 
more money than I ever hope to have. I 
want Jabez to express the prayerful hope 
that the dinner was satisfactory. I want 
him to offer to bring more if the dinner 
wasn’t ample. I want something to eat. 
I’m not sick and I’m not dieting. I’ve got 
money in my pocket and a first-rate tummy 
under my belt. I've got work to do and I 
can’t feel up to it unless I’m well fed. I 
don’t want to have to send in ten orders for 
lamb chops at seventy cents a throw in 
order to get ten lamb chops. 

Seven dollars is too much for a plate of 
lamb chops. I’ve raised sheep and the 
highest price I ever got for the choicest of 
spring lambs was two dollars and fifty cents 
each. I’m getting sore about this foolish- 
ness. People whe can make a meal off one 
lamb chop should do their little parlor 
trick in their own homes and not make life 
a burden for hard-working people who 
really get hungry. 

















Mother Bakes a Pie by a Radio Recipe 


May 12,1928 


Here’s news! 
.... electrical 
men now sell 


‘accurate time 





.... they sell Tork 
Clocks Windless... 


These fine clocks are 
wound by electricity 
for less than a cent 


DO Sate ue es 


from your 


electric light 
A a 
7 DC 
o 


Not affected by cur- 
rent interruptions... 
Guaranteed within 30 


seconds per week ... 


TORK 
CLOCKS 


WINDLESS 


Makers of the 
TORK CLOCK 


“how 
SWITCHES . 


can 
| for turning elec- have an 
| tric lightsonand electric 
| off regularly. clock /* 





Dealers can now furnish commercial types: — 
Wall Clocks, 8 inch, 12 inch and 18 inch dials 
Double Faced Hanging Clocks, 12 and 18 in. dials 
Program Signal Wall Clocks, 12 inch dial 





Complete information on request 


TORK CLOCKS Inc., 12 E. 41st St., New York 





The 
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1 La Salle Street, Chica 
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The more LEAD in 


the paint will endure 


t 
} \ With labor costing three times as much as n 
terials, in painting your property, It is obviou 
false economy to use any but the most en luring 
paint! And the most enduring paints (as yout 
painter wi ill tell you) are those containing the 
highest content of white lead. 

Good painters use pure white lead paint, mix 
by themselves in a few moments by adding lit 
seed oil to white lead past e. (Be sure it’s Fagk 


Inexpensive in first cost and long wearing. 


Beautiful new plastic finishes 
-free bo ok 


Our decorators have worked out a number of 





for interior painting 


new interior finishes of extraordinary beauty 
rich and varied effects—suitable for all types 
homes. They are very modern, yet extrem 
livable, and easily produced by a good paintet 
We have described them in a new free book 


which we will gladly send vou on request. 

HKAGLE 
y J. 

Pure WHITE LEAD 


OLD DUTCH PROCESS 


\ eS 


xX 








ducers ¢ ead, zinc and ailied products | ev Plants ant inches all } | i 


the paint you use—f¢he longer 


~ 
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FOR HEARING: HEALTH «and HAPPINESS 




















The Acousticon is my greatest comfort. | regard 
it as a greater invention than the radio, since 
through my Acousticon I am hearing every pro 
gram. It means more to me than any other earthl) 
thing I possess, and it hurts me deeply when | 
see anyone unable to have or refusing to use one 


. Miss Elizabeth McAdoo, Murfreesboro, Tenn 


| have used the Acousticon since 1915. and 
vould not be without it, since it relieves the 
ervous strain of trying to catch conversation. | 
have overcome all false pride about wearing the 
Acousticon, and feel that no one should mind it 


any more than the wearing of glasses .. . Nedlie 
V. Spencer, 839 Larrabee St., Sherman, Cal. 

















+ lhe New Silver Anniversary ‘ 


ACOUSTICON 


witha tiny receiver, no larger than asilver dime 





‘ 








Since the first day | tried the new 


\cousticon model. | have been enthu 
thout it I came to you more 

itisfy mvself that there was nothing 

r than f had been using, than with 


xpectation of fin ling something 
eally better. Imagine, then, my delight 
prise at discovering that this 


trument excelled everything Id 

r tried in the past fourteen years. [ 

| invone makes greater 

on a hearing aid than [. but 

- Anniversary Acousticon 

to be tanding up perfectly to 

ily task in the classroom 1H 
Herrick, Ins tor, Harvard University 


For a quarter of a century, the 
Acousticon has been re-creating 
hearing for thousands of persons 
the wide world over, alleviating 
deafness and arresting it, over- 
coming its handicaps and embar- 
rassments, restoring health and 
happiness. 

And now out of this rich ex- 
perience, out of this opportunity 
for careful study, patient test and 
unhurried development, comes 
a new and finer Acousticon 
the Silver Anniversary Model 

. with a tiny earpiece no larg- 
er than a silver dime. 

The least conspicuous 


of all hearing aids, the 





new Acousticon is the most effica- 
cious as well, scientifically de- 
signed to transmit to subnormal 
ears the faintest sounds, clearly, 
distinctly, without distortion. + 

We cordially invite you to test 
the new Acousticon at our branch 
demonstration rooms, or at those 
of our authorized consultants 


throughout the country. 
FREE TEN-DAY TRIAL 


To those not conveniently located 
near branches or agents, we will 
gladly send the Silver Anniver- 
sary Model for a ten- 
day trial without charge 


or obligation. 





Having used other Acousticons for ten 
years, and also tried many other hearing 
aids, I feel fairly competent to make 
comparisons. The new Acousticon is 
by far the best, more powerful and still 
more sensitive, with amuch clearer and 
finer tone both for music and conversa- 
tion. Moreover, all the old “frying 


and crackling, which have kept many 
hard-of-hearing persons from using an 
electrical device before. have been 


eliminated. It enables me to make good 

in newspaper work of various kinds 
Charles F. Collisson. Agr 

Editor, Minneapolis Tribune 


via 


Y 


DICTOGRAPH PRODUCTS CORPORATION - ACOUSTICON DIVISION 


220 West 42nd Street, New York, N.Y... Branches in Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Boston, Detroit, Chicago, Kansas City, 


Los Angeles, and San Francisco. Authorized Acousticon consultants also located in 118 of the principal cities 


Pa CUT OUT AND MAIL TODAY} 
DEPT. 2, DICTOGRAPH PRODUCTS CORP... 220 WEST 42ND ST... NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Kindly send me the address of the {cousticon consultant most conve- NAME 
ne ntly located to me. , 











details of your free ten-day home demonstration offer. ADDRESS 


Merely check which information you desire 
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gnsformed S¢, 
We the Secret of eel 
Kraeuter Pliers 


| N Kraeuter Pliers you obtain 
the gradations of hardness 
and toughness which make 
pliers grip without slipping, 
cut easily, and stand hard use. 
Kraeuter’s exclusive trans- 
formed steel and local temper- 
ing result in pliers with cutters 
super-hard—teeth hard and 
also tough—joints and handles 
tough as steel can be made. 


GOOD PLIERS 
Soon Save Their Cost 


In any home one repair job 
will save the cost of a com- 
plete assortment. They give 
satisfaction for a lifetime, and 
few tools are so useful. 











Improved pliers with efficient 
side cutters like electricians 
plie rs and extension jaws with 
sharp teeth for gripping Ask 
for Kraeuter 1973, 7-in., $1.60 
also made in 5'9-in. size, $1.35 








I 







Electricians’ fliers, 7-in. Side 


cutters will even cut nails. Flat 


end-grip twists wire bends 

— and grips small objects 
<k for Kraeuter 1831, 7-in 

$1 40 also made in 4,5, 6%, 8-in 


SIZES 








Long nose, side-cutting pliers 
Slender jaws. Fine points 
Sharp cutters. Ideal for house 


hold electric devices, lamps 
radios, locks, and all small work. 
Ask for Kraeuter 1661, 6-in 
$1.75 
Prices slightly higher 
westof Rocky Mountains 


KRAEUTER 
PLIERS 


“Ask Any Mec hanic ‘ 


— ————— 
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THE SECRET HELPERS 


Continued from Page 27 


Woodchuck scratched his head. ‘Kind 
of funny to me,” he said, ‘“‘how he'd git 
money to spend off’n a bankrupt thing, and 
then you couldn’t git none. Bankrupt 
means busted, don't it?” 

Yes.” 

‘Well, now you jest tell me this if you 
kin: How would a busted comp'ny pay 
your pa money to spend?’ 

‘I haven’t any idea. It was all so con 
fused, and I was so unhappy, and when I 
found I had no money I was so frightened 
I don’t know what I would have done if it 
hadn’t been for Mr. Bean.” 

**What'd he do?”’ 

‘He was papa’s executor and my guard- 
ian until I came of age, and that was six 
months after papa died. And it seems he 
knew about it right away, but he was so 
sorry for me, and he pretended I had enough 
to live on for quite a while.’ 

“You mean ol’ Bean give you money 

“You mustn’t call him old Bean! He 
supported me for a long time, till I found 
out and—-and got a jot 

‘Huh! I ecal’late that’s all I got to ask 
you today. I cal’late I got the info’mation 
I was needin’. So now don’t you worry no 
more, because these here powerful secret 
friends that is befriendin’ and pertectin 
you by day and by night will git to work 
and right them wrongs. And the villain’ll 
git his come-uppance and mebby git hung, 
and you'll git rescued and your fortune that 
was stole will all be give back to you and 
you'll be happy forev ver 7 ite 

Lucy smiled. ‘*That,’’ she said, “will be 
lovely.” 

“But don’t trust nobuddy,” said Wood- 
chuck, ‘‘and don’t be lured away to no 
lonely spots, because if you do you’re apt to 
git wronged more’n ever. If anybuddy 
comes after ye and he don’t start off by 
sayin’, ‘What color be ye?’ don’t ye trust 
him a mite. You'll answer, ‘Black.’ Then 
he’ll say, ‘What shape be ye?’ and you'll 
answer him, ‘A star.’ And then you ask 
him, ‘How many p’ints?’ Well, then, if he 
up and says, ‘Five,’ you trust him till 
death, see?” 

“‘T understand 
member.” 

“You better,”’ said Woodchuck grimly, 
‘or you'll find out what happens to a beau- 
tiful woman when she really gits wronged. 
It’s turrible.”’ 

‘I'll be careful,”’ she said. 

“Secret powerful friends’ll be watchin’ 
you day and night,” hesaid. “‘ Your enemies 
better beware.” 





,” said Lucy, “and I’ll re- 


mr 

" } pee I tell you what,” said Woodchuck 

LN to Solon Breeze, whom he had sought 
out surreptitiously, “‘our secret service has 
been and looked into this, and we know 
what we're a-talkin’ about, because we got 
the best secret service the’ is, and the’ 
hain’t no two ways about it but Lucy Nor- 
ton’s been wronged.” 

“I’m very sorry,” said Solon, 


“to hear 
it. 

“Yes, sir-ree! This here villain he stole 
her fortune off’n her so slick she never 
knowed what touched her, and he’s got it 
hid some’eres in a secret place, and what we 
got to do fust is to find it and restore it to 
her so she won't have to work in the Busy 
Big Store no more.” 

“‘Let’s hear the evidence,” said Solon 

“The’s lots,” said Woodchuck, ‘‘and we 
had to take awful risks to find it out 
Waz-al, Lucy’s father, he was rich, and jest 
before he up and died he told Lucy she was 
goin’ to be rich. But when he died it seems 
like his money was all put into suthin’ bank- 
rupt.” 

‘It does happen,” said Solon. 

“Yes,” said Woodchuck, “‘but he had 
money to spend till he died. Now if a fel- 
ler’s got money to spend then, what he’s 
gittin’ it from hain’t bankrupt, is it?”’ 

“No.” 

‘But this here guardeen of Lucy’s found 
out this here comp’ny had been bankrupt a 
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r 
5 


et 
kep’ the news away fron 
her forr gh ont six mont} it ' the 


wust evidence we g 


‘His nope ting Miss Nortor 

‘You betcha! Because wher Pliny 
Bean st upports : ybuddy you kin bet your 
bottom dollar he’s gittin’ back a quarter for 
every penny he spends — the hall-stealer / 
that makes his livin’ off’n kids’ balls that | 
knocked into his garden.” 


‘I see your grounds for su 
Solon. ‘‘ You mean it stands to reas 
a bankrupt company wouldn't pa) 
Norton money while he was alive ar 











stop when he was dead. And if it was 


rupt before he died he wouldn't hav 





money to spend. Is that it?” 
‘You betcha!” 


THE 








—§ 

| 

é | 
away with Lucy’s fortune and ther > 


ONLY 
‘And you believe this Mr. Bean got SHOT 
rHAT 
ported her to keep her quiet till thing 4 arty — 
ake rs E SH 
over? . . rHAT HITS 
“That's the idee And I betcha he's 
a-goin’ to hang fur it, orsuthin’, the old | y y 
octet cibeae GIVE YOUR RIFLE 
Solon wondered how much of this was the 


result of the labors of the secret-service de- 


partment of the Black Star Order, and how 


A SQUARE DEAL 





much was the sort of gossip which perme- I 1 i 
ates the underground channels of a sma | you want your rifle to shoot 
country town iccurately for a lifetime, asit 
Woodchuck was logical as f he went, | ld 
. ) \ T 4 ’ 
cunt Gabon edeienl teak et leah On ol SNOUlK VOU MUST Keep tne IN 
. , , ] | ] 
vise now he could not determine. If a gir side OT the Parrel free fro 
not yet at her majority had been fleeced by 
; : rust Th S used ft I ea h rd 


her guardian, then steps should be taken b 
someone. 
If, on the other hand, this were boys’ 





or loose gossip, then it would be well t VOW YOu in get ammu!l 
an instant end to it. He determined to tion for all standard rifles. re 
mark time and advise cautior Also to | _ | 1] 
: : wer YT misto} } * 1 
place his ear to the ground: or even moré Vi vers and pistois that wi 
e : ] 4 
to ask a few pertinent questions where they do this Work for you 4 com 


could do no harm . 
He did not know whom to question until plete line of Rim Fire and Cen 
he saw Lucy Norton and the Seventh-Grade 
teacher in close conversation, and learned 
from Martin Knox, proprietor of the hotel , 
where he lived, that they had been the rust, corrosion and pitting, in 
closest of friends from childhood. There- side the | 
fore at recess next day he 


Is NOW ready ney prevent 


= 

rrel In every one of 
invaded the r : 1] 
Seventh-Grade room these cartridges you will find 





‘Naturally,”’ he said, “‘you despise gos- the same superiority that was 
sip.” 1 ta >>) 
‘Not,”’ she answered, “if it’ hout so marked in Kleanbore .22’s, 
OU, sie « is Ay i i at i 
someone else.” which were the first cartridges 
‘You are friends with a girl named Lucy 
day ag ILucy of this type ever introduced 
Norton : 
‘If there’s any gossip about her, I'd like Remington k inbore Cartrid 
to know who started it,’ she said fier ely re the res we ot irs of reseat 
‘*She’s had bad luck enough without any { 
} “hy 1m) \ i ne ot ’ ’ 
the local cats clawing her. What is anybody ; ‘ 
” . r mode wu ' ’ ; } wv 4 ¢ 
saying about Lucy? pais - hey were 
‘Nothing she can object to,”’ said Solor developed hasti ) do not ha 
‘Am I to trust your discretion?” to experiment th them. he 
‘You are to suit yourself about that,”’ ; 
she said tartly ay 
‘Has there,” he asked, “been any su : 
picion about the loss of her father’s money? Your dealet is Kleanbore ( 
‘No,” she said; ‘‘but it was kind of ae ae : = 
4 idges fi ill calibers of rifles. pis 
queer, for all that 
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“Why are you asking? x t VlOs ‘ e packed 
‘Either,’ he said, ‘‘to stop trouble or t n tl ( en | . | 
make trouble.”’ or ne k 
‘I think I see. And I'll tell you what I aniline 
know about it, which is as much as Lu 
sows herself » Nertan was well off : , 
sh -asaooegy mr. & ‘a . REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, In 
hey always had plenty and I rtor 
: : : Established 1816 
_— on his income. He told Lucy just be : 
; 25 Broadway New York City 
fore he died that she would have about 


thousanda year. He told herit wasinvest 
in bonds, and the bonds were in his safe 
all she would have to do would be to cliy 


coupons twice a year Re ng. 
"Did he mention the investments?’ 
‘Lucy said so, but told me she 
have remembe tr ter name of the co 
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This label in gold onthe 
shaft itself guarantees 
that itis a true Bristol 
“Gold Label” Shaft 





not thesame 


There’s as much differ- 
ence in steel golf shafts as 
there is in golf balls. 

You’ve noticed how one 
hall will click off your 
driver straight and far 
down the fairway, while 
another sounds soft when 
hit. The two balls look 
alike, but they’re different. 

So it is with steel golf 
shafts. Only the Bristol 
"Gold Label” Shaft can be 
made of “spring steel”. Its 
patented manufacturing 
»rocesses make this so. 
This means more snap— 
more pep—longer, truer 
shots. For “spring steel” is 
the finest steel that can be 
produced for the purpose. 

You can be sure you are 
getting the real Bristol 
‘Gold Label!” Shaft by look- 
ing for the gold label on/ 
the shaft itself—no matter 
who made the club. If it 
isn’t there, you’re getting 
an imitation. j 
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"Bristol ~ 


“Steel Golf Shaft 


Write for booklet 
i pon request we will send you an 
interesting little booklet on golf. 
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“Yes, she said her father told her all his 
money was invested in the bonds of the Na- 
tional Water Power Company; but when 
he was dead it turned out all of them were 
bonds of the American Water Power Com- 
pany, and it had been bankrupt nearly a 
year.” 

“Um, ” said Solon 
course?”’ 

ad es.” 

‘‘Was she very sure of the name?” 

‘She said she was positive her father said 
National, but that he must have made a 
mistake.” 

‘“‘T wonder,” said Solon, ‘‘how many men 
make a mistake in the name of the company 
in which their entire fortunes are invested.” 

“Mr. Breeze,”’ asked the Seventh-Grade 
teacher, “do you think there was something 
crooked about it?” 

“T think,” he said, “that there was a 
chance for somebody to be crooked if he 
wanted to be. It would have been so sim- 
ple—just a substitution of worthless bonds 
for gilt-edge od securities. And who would 
be the wiser?”’ 

“What,”’ asked the 
teacher, “‘shall we do?” 

“We?” 

“Naturally. Lucy is my friend. It 
would be so wonderful if it turned out you 
were right and she could get back her 
money. Oh, you must do something about 

! And I’llhelp. Ought we to get a lawyer 
or something?” 
“First of all,” 


‘coupon bonds, of 


Seventh-Grade 


said Solon, ‘‘we must re- 
only suspicions, 
and mighty slender grounds for them. Mum 
is the word.” 

“T’m mum.” 

‘“Not even a word to Miss Norton.” 

‘‘When I’m mum,” said the Seventh- 
Grade teacher, ‘I’m mum all over.” 

““Good!" said Solon. ‘‘And I'll take a 
look-see around about and here and there. 
If I can find me a fact or two, then we'll see. 
But it would be rotten to start gossip about 
an innocent man.” 

“He isn't innocent. I know it. I feel it 
in my bones. I never did like that man. 
Oh, I hope you're right, and I hope you'll 
hurry and do something.” 

‘“You may expect to see me panting and 
baying around town like a bloodhound,” he 
said. 

Perhaps Solon’s mind was not so occu- 
pied with the instruction of the youth of the 
vicinage as it should have been during the 
remainder of the morning—but the youth 
were perfectly content. At noon, on his 
way to luncheon, he stopped at the bank 
and engaged Demos Pilkinton, the cashier, 
In conve pints 

“Mr. Pilkinton,” he said, ‘‘have you any 
books tee the dates on which various 
companies pay the interest on their bonds?” 

Cal’late so. Int’rested in bonds, be ye? 
Um—wa-al, now, jest which bonds d’ye 
want to know about?” 

“National Water Power Company,” said 
Solon. 

“Huh! Don’t need no books to tell ye 
about that. Coupons is due January and 
July.” 

“Are you certain?” 

“Ought to be. Seen enough of ’em, one 
time and another. Used to handle a slew of 
‘em twicet a year fur Norton, him that died 
las’ August.”’ 

‘Indeed! And can you remember when 
he deposited the last ones?”’ 

‘“*Fust of July, a month before he died.” 

‘But,” said Solon, “I thought he died 
poor.” 

‘That’s the way it come out. 
Norton lost his grip to the last.” 

“T’m mu obliged,”’ said Solon, and 
walked out of the bank very thoughtful. 

So Lucy’s father had owned National 
Water Power bonds, and as late as a month 
before he died! It began to look very much 


I cal’late 


; as though the Secret Helpers had discov- 


ered a wrong which needed righting 
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) seem to possess an unerring knowledge 
of the act which will be most annoying and 
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of the most efficient manner of performing | 
it. Their tongues hit upon the one word | 


which will sear the epidermis of a hippo. 
With an adroitness whose power is in its 
simplicity they can find and probe the one 
sore spot, and once they know they have 
found it, nothing short of an act of God can 
make them leave it alone in peace. There- 
fore when the Black Star Order devoted its 
attention to Pliny Bean, the ball stealer, it 
was little less than amaziig how perfectly 
they made the punishment fit the crime. 

Had Solon Breeze been aware of their ac- 
tivities and of the extent of them, he would 
have clamped on the quietus. But he did 
not know. This was not because they felt 
him an unsafe confidant, but because they 
were loyal. They did not wish their teacher 
to take the tremendous risks which they 
felt surrounded themselves in thus engaging 
in battle so formidable an enemy as the out- 
law, Pliny Bean. 

“‘Lissen!”’ said Woodchuck to the as- 
sembled meeting. ‘‘What we got to do is 
watch every move he makes. We kin take 
turns, but we got to know everythin’ he 
does. Lucky vacation starts tomorrow.” 

“If he’s stole suthin’,” said Peewee, 
“‘why don’t we jest tell the town marshal 
on him?” 

“It hain’t done that way. We're out- 
laws, hain’t we? Well, how kin we go mon- 
keyin’ with the marshal? Hain’t we all got 
a price on our head? No, we got to right 
this here wrong all by ourselves, and perty 
soon we'll all be so beloved by the poor folks 
that the marshal wouldn’t dare to arrest us 
if we walked right up and spit on his new 
shoes.” 

“There’s Peewee lightin’ matches ag’in,”’ 
said Gummy. 

“Huh!” grunted Woodchuck. ‘You 
know what my grandma says happens to 
kids that play with fire.” 

“IT don’t neither,” shouted Peewee, “and 
I kin prove it.” 

“Ya-a-ah!’’ jeered the meeting. 

“We got to be awful secret, and ol’ Bean 
nor nobuddy else must see us,”’ said Pazzy. 

“But,” said Woodchuck, “he’s got to 
know he’s bein’ watched, but not by who. 
He’s got to know mysterious eyes is fixed 
onto him.” 

“And we kin let him hear mysterious 
suggested Gummy. “Kind of 
slinkin’ noises, like, so as he’ll know enemies 
is prowlin’ around.” 

“We'll git him all upset,’’ said Wood- 
chuck gleefully. “‘I betcha he won’t know 
which end’s up ‘fore we git through with 
him.” 

Which came to pass as prophesied. First 
Mr. Bean became uneasily conscious of 
watchful eyes. Twenty boys cannot be star- 
ing at a man from. behind trees and hedges 
and boxes and barns without his becoming 
aware that all is not normal. If aman sits 
down to his dinner and a slight noise calls 
his attention to a window from which star- 
ing eyes whisk away mysteriously, a certain 
uneasiness is likely to take possession of 
him. Within a week Mr. Bean lived behind 
closed shutters, and when he walked abroad 
it was with head turned over one shoulder 
to see what was coming up behind him. 

Woodchuck invented the device of hang- 
ing a nail from the bough of a tree so that 
every breeze caused it to tap lightly Mr. 
Bean’s bedroom window. A tin cracker box 
with a couple of old violin strings properly 
taut and rosined was secured in the crotch 
of a tree. When the wind was in the right 
direction it became exceedingly plaintive. 
Mr. Bean suspected boys for a time and sat 
up with a twelve-gauge shotgun loaded with 
rock salt, but no boys became apparent. 

If a shutter were open, it was apt to slam 
with startling suddenness; 
steps encircled the house and black cats 
abounded. Mr. Bean had not dreamed 
there were so many black cats in the world. 
If he left a window open for air, a black cat 
found its way into the house to tear about 
from room to room in terror. 

All this was very enjoyable, but in time 
Peewee Tubbins, who was all for direct ac- 
tion and not at all for pretense, became 

Continued on Page 184) 
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Temple Square, Salt Lake City 


World Famed 


for its - 
Dramatic History 


With its enchanting beauty, s 
perb environment, civic progress 
and amazingly thrilling diversions, 
Salt Lake City will reward your visit 
with mé my immediate joys and life-long 
memories! You can never forget the novel 
experience ofa dipinGreat Salt Lake, where 
you can’t sink! Or the picture of a modern 
metropolis closely and almost completely 
encircled by towering, snow-capped moun- 
tains rivaling the Alps in scenic splendor! Or 
the storied old landmarks that somehow 
dramatize for you the epic history of the 
West—the “Mormon” Temple and Taber- 
nacle, the quaint old pioneer homes still 
standing, the symbolic monuments! Such 
things help to make Salt Lake City, as 
more than one experienced traveler 
has said,” The most individual city 
in America.” No other is like it. 
Itismostinterestingly unique. 














Tea Party in Great Salt Lake 


Not only is Salt Lake City the 

vacation headquarters of Scenic 
America, butitisalso the industrial 
and commercial capital of the rich 
Intermountain region. Its strategic lo- 

cation makes it the logical and economical 
distributing point for this territory. That is 
why many leading national firms maintain 
factories and distributing offices here. Salt 
Lake Valley is also the world’s largest non- 
ferrous smelting center. Within a few hours’ 
of Salt Lake City are the rich mines which 
give Utah its undisputed preéminence as a 
mining state—ranking among all states in 
1927, first in silver, second in lead, second 
in copper, fourth in zine, sixth in gold. The 
West's only blast furnace is not far from 
the city, making pig iron from Utah ores. 

Plan now to visit Salt Lake City during 
your vacation this year. Free stopovers 
allowed on all railroads. The great 
transcontinental motor highways 
converge here. Splendid hotels. 
Send for descriptive booklet. 
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Color that charms...the moment you seeit! 


One look... and you will understand why these new De luxe models have so markedly contributed to Copeland's 





nationwide success! You will see charming colors fused into top and grill-work, leaving wide expanses of beau- 


tiful white porcelain . . . colors that you select yourself, to harmonize with your own kitchen. GO @ You will not 
features that are a distinct advance in modern electric refrigeration: cathedral-top doors, satin-finish hardware of 
, special design, cold-tray for crisping salads, no drain pipe, 3 and 4 inches of solid corkboard insulation, double- 
| depth dessert drawers (as many as 4 in the larger models), electric illumination, 5 to 20 cubic feet of storage space. 

ice capacities of 108 to 378 cubes or 24.5 pounds of ice at one freezing! @Og There are other compicte electric 
refrigerators which bear the famous Copeland name, some of them as low as $195 at factory ... also separate 
} units for present ice boxes, units for commercial refrigeration, and multiple installations for apartment 
houses. Q@QY© By all means, see the new De luxe models which so successfully meet the modern vogue for 
| colorful kitchens! Visit your Copeland dealer and learn the interesting story of Copeland’s quietness, econ- 


omy and dependability; have him tell you how Copelands may be purchased on small monthly payments. 
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| QL : QV SS COPELAND. 690 Lrcaste. Detcott, Mich.1 would Whe to receive the beoutifally Guctrated beckilet oa “a a a 
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on Copeland’s complete line of electric refrigerators. 
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a rs mountain slopes, 
affording winter sports on summer 
days; alpine flowered meadows be- 
low the glaciers, inviting the hikers; 
tumbling surf on silvery sands; 
turquoise mountain lakes set in ever- 
green hilis; majestic forests; blue 
inland seas; hundreds of trout 
streams; cool evergreen golf courses; 
a lovely sea archipelago—all easily 
reached by motor, train or steamer. 
Cool summer comfort—average tem- 
perature 62°. 


There, in brief, you have America’s 
greatest summer playground, the “Charmed 
Land” of the Pacific Northwest, The Met- 
ropolitan, interesting metropolis—Seattle— 
will be your headquarters. It's westward 
ho, this summer. Plan now for ad thefamily. 


SEATTLE—Make your VACATION pay 
double dividends-—combine pleasure with getting 
facts on Seattle's remarkable progress. In fourteen 
years industrial employees in Seattle increased 95‘ 
vaiue of industria! products 148°); bank clearings 
256 foreign trade $5U°,; population, metropol- 
itan area, 68°). Seattle. the pulsating world port, 
serving the Pacific Northwest, gateway to the 
Orient, Hawaii and Alaska, is Where a World City 
had to be. Visit Seattle this Summer. 


See ALL the Pacific Coast 


Come West over a northern transconti- 
nental line. See Seattle, Spokane, Tacoma, 
Portland, then south by rail or water to 
Oakland, San Francisco, Los Angeles and 
San Diego. Or, come north to Seattle by 
train or steamship. Ask about trips to 
Alaska, Hawaii and the Orient. 

Low round-trip, excursion fares daily, 
May 15 to Sept. 40; return limit Oct. 31; 
stopovers at will 


Seattl 


Aq or poits of 
The Pac Northwest 
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| (Continued from Page 182) 
bored with it. Peewee did not go in for in- 
| itiative in an extensive way, but at times he 
grew stubborn and was likely to act without 
consulting his confreres. At present he was 
exceedingly tired of the pretense that Mr. 
Rean was a dangerous two-gun man living 
cave. Mr. Bean was and al- 
ways had been Mr. Bean to Peewee. If he 
had stolen money from Lucy Norton, he 
ought to give it back, and that was all there 
was to it. Therefore he went off by himself 
to think it over and came to the conclusion 
he had better do something about it. The 
best plan, of course, would be to go to Mr. 
Bean and demand restitution, but a recol- 
lection of Mr. Bean’s general attitude to- 
ward boys deterred him. The next best 
thing was to write, so Peewee took pen in 
hand and went in for composition. On a 
clean sheet of paper he wrote the words 
“We know,” and there he bogged down. 
Sentences and paragraphs were not his 
forte. Though he labored for an hour, he 
could not hew out another word. 

“T’ll do the rest tomorrer,” he said to 
himself, but the joy of creation was upon 
him; he looked upon his work and found it 
so good that he could not postpone utiliz- 
ing it. Therefore, after nightfall, he crept 
within the precincts of Mr. Bean’s home- 
stead and affixed his production to the front 
door, where Mr. Bean found it in the morn- 
ing. 

Doubtless Mr. Shakspere could have 
found two more fortuitous words than “‘ We 
know,” but no lesser genius could have done 
Mr. Bean read the words and a great 
unease possessed his soul. It was a direct 
statement, and its implications were not 
pleasant. ‘‘We know” was freighted with 
menace. Who knew? And what did they 
propose to do about it? When Mr. Bean 
added this pregnant message to the many 
disturbances of an esoteric nature which 
had haunted him these many days past, he 
became conscious of nerves. 

Peewee had tasted the joys of the littéra- 
teur; had been bitten by the scribendus 
bacillus, whose bite is fatal; and his hand 
itched for the pen. On the following day he 
labored again until ink obscured his fea- 
tures and covered his hands to the wrists. 
He turned out three words this time: ‘‘ Give 
it back!”’ This Mr. Bean found affixed to 
his door in the morning after an evening of 
staring eyes, stealthy feet, slamming shut- 
ters and inexplicable noises which awakened 
him after he had fallen into fitful sleep 

The impact of Peewee’s second message, 
when added to the first, was nothing less 
than terrific. It pointed to definite knowl- 
edge; it demanded restitution. The whole 
thing constituted an attack against which 
even so devious a personage as he was un- 
able to find a defense. A sweat which was 
by no means warm and comfortable be- 
dewed his forehead and his hands fumbled 
together nervously. That day he did not go 
abroad. 

On the next day Peewee became fasci- 
nated by the occupation of choosing exactly 
the right word and, having chosen it, he 
could add nothing to it. His intention had 
been to pen a lengthy and imposing message 
about penal institutions, so he started with 
the word ‘“‘Jail,”’ but jail did not suit his 
critical faculty. He substituted “‘ Prison,” 
but prison seemed to lack that fine exact- 
ness which is the passion of every author. 
Finally he hit upon “‘Penitentiary.’”’ And 
he spelled it correctly by the merest chance. 
Mr. Bean looked at his door immediately 
upon arising, for his door had taken on a 
strange matinal lure. He found Peewee’s 
word and it struck to the marrow of 
his bones. ‘‘ Penitentiary ’’— what could be 
more telling? About what page of writing 
could there be more illusion in the circum- 
| stances? Mr. Bean scrambled into the shel- 
ter of his house and locked the door. 

Peewee’s fourth effort was a masterpiece; 
he got as far as “‘Last chance”’ before the 
muse deserted him. 

Mr. Bean could not stay away from his 
front door; it drew him inexorably, though 
he dreaded appallingly what he would find 
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shrieking nerves, he snatched the paper and 
hid himself within, and the day was a day of 
horror, of listening, of peering through the 
shutters of closed blinds, of waiting for the 
summons. Mr. Bean was a broken man. 

Much practice had given Peewee facility. 
His fifth and final message was lengthy and 
pointed. “‘Put it in the old sugar house to- 
night. Ten o'clock,” it said. 

Vv 
HE Seventh-Grade teacher stopped So- 
lon Breeze on the corner by the bank. 

““What,”’ she asked, “‘are you doing?” 
And implied by her tone that she thought 
he was doing very little. 

“I’m hunting for just one good solid 
fact,’’ said Solon. 

“It seems,” she said, ‘“‘as if a man could 
do something— if he really tried.” 

“Doesn’t it?” he agreed placidly. “But 
this thing was so infernally simple, so bald- 
faced, that anything like proof is hard to 
get. I can find indications. I can find a few 
suspicious circumstances, a couple of them 
pretty indicative, but nothing a jury would 
consider. This thing must be proved to 
twelve good men and true.” 

“You speak as if you were hopeless.”’ 

“T’m not hopeless, but I’m not so darned 
hopeful either. There’s no place to begin, 
nothing to bite into.” 

“But please, please, don’t give up,” 
commanded. 

“T’ll stick,’ 
root.” 

With which he moved on toward the dam, 
where he knew the Black Star Order was 
assembled for the purpose of harpooning 
whales and boiling out the blubber. Al- 
most the entire membership was present 
but among the absentees was Peewee 
Tubbins 

“‘Where’s Peewee?” asked Solon. 

“‘Actin’ funny,”’ said Woodchuck. ‘‘We 
hain’t seen much of him fur days. Mebby 
sick or suthin’.”’ 

“T betcha he’s mad,” said Banty. 

‘Then he kin git over it,” said Wood- 
chuck. ‘“ He’s a lot of trouble anyhow. He 
can’t pertend nothin’. He don’t know the 
fust thing about pertendin’. He’s awful 
dumb. And we been busy, us Secret Help- 
ers. I tell you what, we got a job cut out 
betwixt pertectin’ Lucy Norton from gittin’ 
abducted or suthin’ and keepin’ a watch on 
the gang that’s after her. We need every 
feller we kin git, and it’s sich a time Peewee 
picks out to git mad!” 

“Maybe his folks are keeping him busy,” 
suggested Solon. 

Woodchuck _ snorted, conveying elo- 
quently his idea of Peewee’s industry or of 
anybody’s ability to make him work. 

But at that moment a voice spoke from 
the bank above. ‘‘Say,’’ said Peewee, ‘I 
got suthin’ kind of funny-like here. I been 
a-carryin’ it around lookin’ fur somebuddy 
to ask what is it. Kind of funny, I call it, 
when you ask a man fur one thing and he up 
and leaves suthin’ else. You never kin de- 
pend on folks.” 

‘What is it, Peewee?” asked Solon. 

The young man of the gifted pen slid 
down the muddy bank on that portion of 
him best adapted to sliding and handed So- 
lon a parcel done up in newspaper. 

““T betcha I’m a-goin’ to dosuthin’ about 
it, too,” he said menacingly. ‘‘Can’t no- 
buddy come it over me. Jest open up and 
see what he done, and I betcha he thought 
it was funny.” 

Solon opened the parcel. He blinked. A 
sheaf of yellow-engraved papers lay under 
his eyes. Bonds! Quantities of bonds! 

‘Six per cent First Mortgage Bonds of 
the National Water Power Company,” he 
read. Each was for one thousand dollars. 
Slowly he counted them. There were a hun- 
dred exactly. 

‘“*Peewee,”’ he said, 
did you get these?”’ 

‘He left ’em where I told him,” said Pee- 
wee, ‘“‘and he’ll wisht he hadn’t. I told him 
to leave the money.” 

“What money?” 

“Why, Lucy’s money. 
been talkin’ about?” 
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ArreR you've whittled away about 
half a pencil, and the lead still keeps 


on breaking, what you need is some 
friendly advice: Buy a Boston Pen- 
cil Sharpener. A few turns of the 


handle put the finest point you ever 
saw on the old pencil 
Model L, 


handsome 


ene dollar, 
green enamel finish 


Boston 
has a 


price 


Cutters are of case-hardened steel 
Other models, adjustable for large 
and small pencils, are priced at 
$1.50, $3, and—%5 for the one with 
ball bearings. Slightly higher in the 
West. Obtainable from any store 
selling stationery. C. Howard Hunt 
Pen Co., Camden, New Jersey 
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“‘Let’s get this clear,”’ said Solon. “ You 
told someone to leave Lucy’s money some 
place, and he left these bonds?” 

“That's the idee I got tired of all this 
here pertendin’ and ticktackin’ and door- 
and makin’ b’lieve. It didn’t git 
don’t If you 
want a thing you got to git it, and not jest 
pertend you git it.” 


I follow you so far,”’ 


slammin’ 
Pertendin’ 


no'eres never. 


said Solon, ‘but go 
1, I just got tired of all that mon- 
I told him he the 
y to me or he'd be sorry fur it, because 
we knew he had it and most likely we'd 
send him to the penitentiary or suthin’. So 
I says to h the old sugar 
house las’ night, and I watched and he come 
sneakin’ up with this and throwed it inside, 
and I thought it was the money, and I was 
madder ‘n all git out when I found out it 
was nothin’ but papers.” 

‘But,” said Solon, ‘‘this is money. It is 
a great sum of money—-a hundred thousand 
Are you telling us a man gave this 
to you just because you asked for it?”’ 

“Yeah! Hain’t that how to git a thing? 
I didn’t ask—I wrote. He never see me 
Hie never knowed who I was. Anyhow, I’m 
glad he didn’t come it over me. I’d have 





better give 


m to leave it in 


dollars. 
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gone right up to him, if he } 


been sorry. All this monkeyin’ with 'magi- 





nation makes me sick to the stummick. and 
Secret. Helpers 'n’ all. The’ wan't no ’mag 


about what I done. I jest done it.” 
, ‘T’ll bet there was 
omew here i. 


natior 

‘“* Peewee,” said Solor 
a heap of imagination in th 
and I'd give a year’ é : 
what happened But I don’t suppose I ever 
all. I dg ve a lot to know how you fright 
od Mr. Bean into giving up a fortune he 


s salary to know exactly 


ene y ing 
had got away wit! 
“Me? I didn’t frighten him. Them Se- 


ret Helpers tried scarin’ him, and it didn’t 


do nothin’ a-tall. I jest asked him, and he 
give up.” 

Solon rubbed his nose He vowed he 
would have the tory f he had tod g for it 
the rest of his life. But now was not the 
time Pee wee was being too literal: Pee- 
wee obviously didn’t know what had hap- 
pened. He shrugged his shoulders 

“*Suppose,” he said “we go up to the 


Busy Big Store and watch Lucy Nortor 
quit her job. Probably she 
much how it came about. After all, a hun- 
dred thousand is a hundred thousand, no 
shrouds its arrival 


‘What she wants 


matter what mystery 
‘“‘Sure!”’ said Peewee 


Is the 


money 


BUSINESS 
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Robert Stuker, doctor of philosophy, was 
my only tutor. He it was who oversaw my 
education. A professor from the university 
ame to give me Greek history, literature and 
geography, and another taught me mathe- 
matics and physics. I could reel the Odys- 
sey off like a parrot, because it scanned 
beautifully. I also had Thucydides and 
Xenophon. Homer I had to translate into 
modern Greek. That was a terrible job, for 
there is a special Homeric dictionary and 
grammar. 

I went to the university laboratory for 
chemistry, which I loved, though I didn’t 
do the experiments myself. Professor Ar 
gyropoulos, my chemistry teacher and a 
well-known scientist, manipulated the test 
tubes, while I watched and longed to get 
the evil-smelling messes into my own hand 
Professor Argyropoulos made everything 
so clear, though, that it was a pleasure to 
isten to him. Professor Sakellaropoulos, 
my Greek teacher, a man, was 
twice president of the university, the head 
of which was each year a different pro- 


learned 


lessor. 

The schoolroom was an enormous squar¢ 
place with plain white walls. It contained 
a huge table covered with a green baize 
cloth, a desk for the tutor and one not far 
off for me. On the wall was a blackboard, 
where I used to conjugate French verbs on 
lazy spring days when my thoughts much 
preferred to roam out the open window and 
hills to Tatoi, where wild things 
were already feeling spring in the air. 


over the 


Stolen Dainties 


I was required to get up at six every 
morning for my cold bath. Then came a 
mall breakfast of coffee and rolls with my 
tutor. Lessons were from half-past seven 
until half-past nine. Then I tidied up and 
went down to my mother’s room for a 
second breakfast with her and my father. 
For this father always made the coffee in 
one of those machines where you pour in 
hot water. With it we had fresh milk sent 
from Tatoi and sweet farm butter on crisp 
rolls. Father portioned everything out 
with meticulous exactitude. 

One of his rules about our food was:that 
we were never to eat melons, 
salad. He thought these things unwhole- 
some for children, and we were fifteen before 
we had any of them except on the sly. Of 
course we always hooked melons from the 


cheese or 


kitchen garden and cheese from the store 
room, and if we ever came across any salad, 
whether we liked it or not, 


bidder No 


iously 


ate it reli 


was for 


imply because it 


] 


legitimate cheese and melons ever tasted 


half so good as the contraband 





After breakfast with the family I had 
lessons again until twelve, and then di 
setting-up exercises in the garden under a 


German named Giet, who was very mil 
tary and strict. Afterward, Pyrgos, a 
Greek, gave me a fencing lesson, at the end 
of which I went in for lur with my 
mother and father. The room of my 
mother’s suite in which we ate 
really a dining room. It had 
with scenes out of Greek mythology painted 


cneon 


was not 
blue walls 


on square copper panels, and also medal 


ions of the gods done by a Bavarian artist 


from King Otho’s time. For luncheon we 
had the simplest fare, ending wit} 


nd. 


a sweet 


of some ki 


The Princely Tradition 


We weren't allowed candy between meals 
All our food was simple 
with emphasis on beefsteak, milk, chicken, 
rice and vegetables, especially spinach. At 


and wholesome, 


table we listened, and spoke when we were 
spoken to, for it was understood that chil 
dren should be seen and not heard. 

After luncheon I began lessons again and 
went on until four, when I left off for a walk 
or drive. Five meant starting preparations 
on next day’s lessons. I worked at this until 
seven, when I had dinner with my tutor 
Later I went down for a little visit with my 
mother and father and was in bed by half- 
past eight. This schedule kept up until I 
was nearly twenty, except that after my 
fifteenth birthday I went to bed about ten. 
My brothers had the same kind of training 

At fourteen we all began going to military 
school two or three times a week for drill 
One of Andrew's comrades was a Greek boy 
named Pangalos. They were very good 
friends, but later Mr. Pangalos was dictator 
of Greece and anxious to have my brother 
shot. 

My oldest brother, Constantine, was in 
the First Infantry Regiment, which I also 
joined when I came of age. I had not the 
military mind at all, but it was a tradition 
that the princes should serve in the army or 
navy. First I was a common soldier in the 
military school, then a corporal with one 
stripe, and successively a 
geant major and finally lieutenant. 

My brother George went into the navy at 
twelve and was sent to the naval academy 
at Copenhagen. Nicholas was in the artil- 
lery and Andrew in the cavalry. They all 


sergeant, ser 





liked their callings 
In June we had examinations. It was 
much worse for me than it had been for the 
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92% of all the automobile 
bodies built are polished with 


McAleer’s 


Lacquer Polishing Paste 





] Vow you, too, can use 
this identical polish to re- 
store the original lustre to M 


your Car . «© «© «© « 


Nothing could possibly 
restore the original lustre 
to your car like the pol- 
ishing paste used in the 
factories to produce the 
beautiful finish on 92% of 
all the automobile bodies 


built. 


For the first time McAleer’s 
Lacquer Polishing Paste is 
available for your use. It 
positively removes 4 






the unsightly film * 
caused by the 
ravages of the 
highway and re- 
stores the native 
lustre of the lac- 
querquicklyand 





by Duco and ther 
Lacourn Fina 


Che Aceon ene 





MS Aleers” 







Polishing Paste 


ALEER’S I 
POLISHING 


ACQUER 
PASTE 


Restores the aat 
e lacquer fints 


we lustre to all 
d automobiles 





with little physical effort. 


Simply take this paste, rub 
it on lightly, wipe it off 
and just watch that film 
disappear and the origi- 
nal lustre shine forth. 


After the lustre has been 


restored, use McAleer’s 
Polish and Cleaner the 
next time to maintain that 
lustre. Complete the task 
of keeping up the appear- 
ance of your car by using 
McAleer’s Nickel Paste 
on all the nickeled parts. 
McALEER’S POLISH Papo are eer 


AND CLEANER 
C.H. McALEER 


MFG. COMPANY 


Marntains the lustre 
obtained bythe use / 


of the Lacquer 4716 Burlingame Ave., 


Polishing 
“tip Detroit, Michigan 
aste. - 
/ Gentlemen: Find enclosed 
4 
/ 10 cents for which send suffi- 
J cient McAleer’s Lacquer Polish- 


ing Paste to restore the finish of the 


/ hood of my car. 
Manufacturers of McAleer’s Polishing 
Products, including: Polish and Cleaner / Name : 
Quickwax 7 Glaskote ¢ A-1 Rubbing fp 
Compound of Lacquer Polishing / Strect 
Paste y Top Dressing ¢ Nickel Paste ff 


/ Town 


State 
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Press the trigger, 
there's your light 


The Douglass 
windshield for 





all models, $: a 


AYA 


7 And the Douglass is automatic. Just 
~~ press the trigger —there’s your light! 
Neatly, easily done; never a soiled 
hand or glove. 

Precisely and dependably built, 
yet sturdiness and long life do not 
mean bulkiness. Quite the contrary. 


Quite naturally youd choose 


A Silhouette Douglass, 
triple silvered case, $10 





watch... 


ly, 


an aufomasic lighter ~ 


> 
Thin Silhouette Douglasses are - 


graceful as a watch — scarcely 379 
thousandths of an inch through. 

You can always tell a Douglass; fully pat- 
ented, they can’t be copied. Standard models 
from $s and Silhouettes from $10 to $1000 
—at the better shops. Douglass Fluid also, in 


convenient spouted cans. 


THE DOUGLASS: LIGHTER 


«SPONSORED 


BY HARGRAFT »® 









































ELECTRIC LANTERNS 


line, and will operate a year 
on a couple of No. 6 dry cells. Yes, and 
it's several times as brilliant as a good 
flashlight. You must have a Delta. 


Dept. sor 


A dust and fog penetrating spread of 
light that illuminates t t 


SUPER 
LIGHT of. 


thousand uses 


REMEMBER when we had car trouble last 
summer? Remember that night on the 
lake, when the old outboard kicker died 
the death? And no light! 

This year we tool up with Delta 
There's a light! Made of ribbed steel for 


strength and beauty, red enameled, and 
a light that is a light. Not a flashlight at 
all, but a big, husky, good-looking, 
general purpose lantern, one that shoots 
a strong working light for over 200 feet 
Stands 71% inches high. Put it anywhere, 
use it any way, treat it rough. The Delta 
is made for hard knocks, likes them 


Costs about the same as a silk fishing 
and how! 


Complete, le batterie g 5 (Canada $3 
DELTA ELECTRIC COMPANY 
Marion, Indiana 





ve 
ditch—the Delta Parali 
t it 








Slender as a 


the Silhouette 
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others, because I was all alone for the or- 
deal. I was always scared stiff. My par- 
ents, and sometimes friends that they had 
asked, would be there and for two hours in 
the morning professors would ask me ques- 
tions and in a voice shaky and squeaky 
from fright I would try to answer. The 
only consolation I had was that when the 
torture was over we should be going for a 
happy summer to Tatoi, where it was so 
many degrees cooler than the city or abroad. 

My sisters were educated by governesses 
and by professors from the universities. 
They also had singing, piano and painting 
lessons. In a way their training was as 
rigid and almost as military as ours. We all 
had religious training, with lessons from a 
priest two or three times a week on the 
history and dogma of the Greek Orthodox 
Church. 

Father wanted us to be strong in the 
faith of Greece and my mother was a very 
religious person, possessed of deep rev- 
erence and faith. She practiced her re- 
ligion, too, and her goodness made a deep 
impression on us, counting for more than 
precepts. She would never believe an un- 
kind story about anybody, and people 
always came to her with their troubles. 
Members of her family, when they were sor- 
rowful, liked to be with her, for her sym- 
pathy, simplicity and understanding had a 
healing quality. The Greeks felt the same 
way about her. I am sure that even today, 
however they may think of the rest of the 
family, many Greeks remember my mother 
as a saint on earth. 


The King’s Busy Day 


Our school holidays were Christmas Day, 
half of Christmas Eve, New Year’s, five 
days at Easter, March twenty-fifth, which 
was the anniversary of the declaration of 
the war of independence, and all the re- 
ligious feast days, such as Annunciation 
and Epiphany. 

Christmas was best of all. There was al- 
ways a tree from Tatoi put up in the Tro- 
phy Room. About it were tables with 
presents a table for everybody, even the 
nurses. My father’s greatest joy was to 
buy things for all of us, and he made a 
tremendous lot of his plans, going about for 
weeks ahead of time, a storehouse of secrets. 
Nobody was ever forgotten by him, for he 
had a stock of last-minute gifts—jewels, 
pins and cuff links— from which he selected 
something for the unexpected guest. 

Easter was another gala occasion, a sort 
of jumble, really, of Easter, Christmas and 
Fourth of July, for the celebration com- 
bined great solemnity, gifts and much noise. 

There was never a festival or a time for 
gift giving that our mother and father 
failed to observe for us. They could not 
save us from heartbreaks when we were 
grown, but they surely made our childhood 
glorious to remember. 

What does a king do with his time? The 
average American imagines him as a dilet- 
tant, with endless hours at his disposal for 
golf, parties and sleeping. In the case of 
my father, at least, this picture is all out of 
drawing. His day was actually nonunion, 
for it was never shorter than ten hours and 
likely to run into twelve or even twenty- 
four when the country or army faced a 
crisis of any sort. 

He got up at 7:30 and worked on his 
papers until breakfast, at 9:30. After that 
meal came conferences with the domestic 
staff, for my father took all the care of the 
household off my mother’s shoulders. 
Every day he ordered the meals and gave 
directions for entertaining guests. 

Macropoulos, the Greek butler, was chief 
of staff, and all the servants were Greek ex- 
cept a Danish woman who looked after the 
linen. The cook, a man, had been trained in 
France and his dishes were heavenly. There 
was a good deal of waste in that house, but 
little discord, for the master and servants 
shared a mutual respect and liking. Eighty 
of the two hundred servants worked for the 
master of horse, taking care of the stables. 

When the household machinery was 
finally adjusted for the day father went 
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downstairs to the study and began to re- 
ceive his ministers. All morning he stood at 
a high desk signing documents. After that 
came the audiences, fifty or sixty people ina 
day. All that anybody who wanted an au- 
dience with the king had to do was write his 
name in the audience book and the appoint- 
ment would be made. My mother received 
the ladies. 

In the afternoon, if there wasn’t a 
hospital to open or public meeting to at- 
tend, the general correspondence had to 
be handled. There were secretaries for the 
routine things, but my father preferred to 
write most of his letters himself. At about 
three he would go out either walking, driv- 
ing or horseback riding, usually accom- 
panied by one of us or an A. D.C. In the 
first years of their marriage my parents 
rode together. Then my mother’s eyesight 
got too bad and my sister Minny took her 
place. 

Perhaps I was partial, but to me it 
seemed that our father combined to perfec- 
tion the qualities of a good parent and ruler. 
He expected and got the most absolute 
obedience from us children. We never even 
thought of questioning an order of his. Yet 
we adored him, and so did everybody who 
knew him. His charming sense of humor 
never deserted him in any crisis and not the 
smallest amusing thing was ever missed by 
him. As a boy I thought he had eyes in 
the back of his head. Certainly he could 
see on all sides and in the back too. At an 
official court function, where he was most 
dignified and stately, welcoming his guests 
and discussing polite or weighty matters 
with them, he still had an eye out for any- 
thing funny, especially if it was happening 
to one of us. He knew all about our tem- 
porary crushes and our pet aversions. If 
we were chatting with either, he could 
throw us into agonies of embarrassment sim- 
ply by glancing our way. We also used to 
try to sneak away from court functions and 
after official dinners for a smoke, but father 
had a sly way of calling to us just as we 
were almost out the door. 

I felt that being a king might have been 
all right if only there hadn’t been so much 
red tape. Actually our court was very in- 
formal when compared with others, par- 
ticularly that of Russia, to which my 
mother was accustomed. When she came to 
Greece she brought with her a lady in 
waiting whose duty it was to build up court 
etiquette, but the Greeks never would have 
much of it. 


A Terrible Ordeal 


Yet even our less formal dinners used to 
be torture for us active boys. The food was 
fine, but the difficulty was that you weren't 
supposed to pay much attention to it. You 
had to mind your manners and talk to your 
neighbors. There were several dinners each 
season that had to be gone through with. 
One wasa diplomatic function for ministers, 
secretaries and their wives. Another had to 
be given to the bishops of the synod and 
still another to judiciary authorities. On 
such occasions a military band played and 
the dinner was especially good. It went 
through the conventional order of soup, 
fish, meats, sweets, fruit, cheese and coffee, 
well prepared. 

The minute dinner was ov 
lined up in the Blue Room, ladies on one 
side, gentlemen on the other. Then my 
mother would go over to the ladies’ side 
and my father to the gentlemen’s, and they 
would both start down the line, stopping 
for a moment to make appropriate remarks 
to each person. After mother had finished 
with her side and father with his, they 
would switch and begin all over again. 

The worst of it was that this ceremony 
did not stop with the king and queen. Any 
of the family who were there had to do it 
too, and if you happened to be the only 
representative of the palace at any kind of 
function, then you had to do it all by your- 
self. That was dreadful. The thing that 
worried me most was that since the guests 
were all standing close together, you 


er the guests 
] 
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In Your 
Work Basket 

For all fancy-work and 

much sewing, these 
dainty jewel-like Wiss 
Embroidery Scissors 
will be a constant de- 
light. Extra fine, full 
nickel-plated finish. = 


4 inches long 


Ask for No. 774, $1.20 yh 



























Kable Tors; 
QE or steel Shear Bis tf) 


at Gives Jeg 
Added C utting Power 


Only in Wiss Shears can you obtain the fruits of this 
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In Your 
Sewing Table 
These Wiss Scissors will 
help lighten the t isk of 
weekly darning and 

mending 
Fully nickel plated. 
tra fine finish 


5 inches tong 


important development—a distinct, yet barely notice- 















; Ask for No. 815, $1.40 
£ ° . . 
a . able torsion that brings the edges of the blades together 
= as.’ f in just the right relation to one another, yet permits the 
backs to clear without friction. 
In Your And only in Wiss Shears, can you obtain the concave- 
Bathroom Cabinet , ss 7 a 
These Wien Meld. fete grinding plus remarkable tempering that makes the razor 
rs with strong curved . . . 
Sele st ta os oe steel blades hold their edge and retain their marvellous 
ent u Long handles . » = P 
make cutting easy. 31 cutting power for an almost unbelievable time. 
nch size By all odds 
oe ae eee ee These developments, exclusive with Wiss, make all 
Ask for No. 623!s, $1.35 ordinary scissors or shears obsolete. They set new stand- 
SL > ards of cutting ability and long life. They give you a 
new conception of how shears can cut and how they can 
hold their edge. 
At Your 
Dressing Table 
Manicure Scissors de- 
loped especially for 
pr nal use Their 
harp curved a 
I t meet exact! (2 y 
\ F-. 
} inches long Si 
Ask for No. 873%, ESD 





PLACES 


In Your Home 
where 


WISS 


SCISSORS 
Ought to be 


pen your personal convenience and for find the same facts hold true for them. The 
simplifying your housework you ought Embroidery Scissors have needle sharp points 
to have at the very least seven pairs of Wiss _ that enable youto do the finest cut work cleanly 
Scissors in your home. and evenly. For personal use, Wiss Barber 










Another 
Toilet Necessity 
Wherever there are bob 
bed heads, or children 


hese Wiss Barber's 


She 












irs soon repay their 
cost In money saved 
Blades stay sharp a long 
time. Points trim diffi 
ult places easily. Light 
pattern, 7 inches long 


Ask for No. 447, $2.00 



















For Dressmaking 
Wherever dressmaking 
r much sewing is done, 
there is need for Wiss 
Cloth Cutting Shears 
The lower blade lies flat 
igainst the table for 
e in following a pat- 
ter! 8-inch size, with 
full nickel finish 
Ask for No. 128, $1.80 


Consider Wiss Household Shears. In your Shears, Manicure Scissors, and Nail Scissors 
dressmaking you will appreciate the way they — give the same long-time, satisfactory service. 
cut evenly clean to the points. Their close Each is designed to do its work in the best 

; adjustment prevents cloth from slipping be- possible manner. 
“a, ~ see tween the blades. They don’t “chew” the cloth Wiss Shears and Scissors are on sale wherever 
-: or leave jagged edges. good cutlery is sold. Every pair is GUARAN- 
Then examine a pair of Wiss Scissors. You TEED perfect in material and workmanship. 





And inthe Kitchen 
Heavy-duty Household 
She if cut up vege- 
tables, fowl, fruit, 
salads, etc Non-tiring 


IN INDUSTRY—vwhere shears get their hardest use 


Men and women whose work is cutting tough material all day long 
every day need the best shears and scissors. 


handles make them easy 
to use. 8-inch size 

Ask for No. 138, with 
full nickel finish, $1.70; 
or No. 38, with japan 
handles, $1.45, 


= 
Prices slightly higher 


west of Rocky Mts 


Leather workers, cloth cutters, automobile tire workers, rubber 
workers—all need shears that hold their edge, and cut clean with mini- 
mum effort. In literally nine cases out of ten they specify Wiss—and 
buy more of the same kind year after year. 


J. Wiss & Sons CO... NEWARK, &. J. 
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Continued from Page 186 
couldn't very well make the same remark to 
each one. We boys used to spend anguished 
hours thinking up conversations for these 
gatherings, and then when the time came 
to make our speeches we always forgot 
them. I never had to do it much, being the 
youngest. By the time my turn came, 
everybody had got tired and gone home. 

Mother and father had accustomed them- 
selves to standing endless hours for these 
ceremonies and similar ones, but some of 
the ladies who had not done it so often got 
more and more wan, until finally they had 
to call on friends to stand in front while 
they eased aehing feet by sitting down on 
hairs behind them. 

Balls at the palace began at ten with a 
state quadrille, followed by general dancing 
and later by supper. For supper all the 
salons upstairs were thrown open and tables 
put in for the diplomatic corps and official 
people. For other guests there was a great 
tent, about eighty by ninety feet in size, I 
should think, set up in one of the court- 
yards. This tent was a gift to my father 
from the Emperor of Abyssinia and was 
embroidered all over in bright colors. 

Once or twice, as in the case of my 
brother Constantine’s wedding, long before 
I was born, it was necessary to borrow and 
even hire carriages for guests. The bor- 
rowed coachmen had to be dressed in the 
royal livery and some of them looked very 
funny in sleeves and trousers much too long 
and loose or too short and tight. 

My father never had a police bodyguard 
in his life. When he walked out it was with 
one of us or with an A. D.C. He liked to 
go into the homes of his people and visit 
with them. They liked to have him come, 
ind they discussed their affairs with him 

if he were their father instead of their 
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But we were adopted royalty, and the life 
of adopted royalty is a little like that of an 
adopted child. One moment you are killed 
with kindness and the next you are being 
blamed for characteristics that you have in- 
herited from alien ancestors. 

Our father, of course, bore the main 
brunt of this, and after him my oldest 
brother. Both understood their subjects. 
My father’s coat of arms had on it the 
motto, My Force is the Love of My People, 
and his policy was invariably that. An- 
other axiom of his, repeated over and over 
again to his sons, was: ‘‘You must never 
forget that you are foreigners in this coun- 
try, but you must make them forget it.” 

The Greeks have a genius for success in 
trading and failure in politics. Yet they 
adore political intrigue, and each of them 
believes himself to be a politician. As a 
people, they are lovable, hospitable, proud 
to a fault and hot-headed. 


A Democratic Monarchy 


The reason they could never have a king 
from among themselves was that they 
would never acknowledge that one of their 
number was more fit to rule than all the 
others. Everybody wanted it distinctly 
understood that he was just as good as his 
neighbor. 

There are no titles and, consequently, the 
court used to be most democratic. It was 
quite possible, even, that the queen might 
meet her maid at a court ball. 

In our household the daughter of my 
oldest brother’s valet married a naval offi- 
cer, and after that she always came to court 
balls. When the Greek people saw my 
brothers and myself on the street they al- 
ways spoke of us by our first names, with- 
out giving us any titles. 

“‘There goes George,’”’ they would say; 
or ‘‘Constantine.”’ 

The Greek disposition always amused 
and delighted us. Even their faults we ex- 
cused, for they were inevitable, the out- 
growth of their history. Until the war of 

ndependence in 1821, they had been for 
four centuries under the yoke of Turkey. 
In this time there had been so much to 
crush and mortify them that it is not re- 
markable they should show a sensitiveness 
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and an almost stiff-necked prid« At the 


end of the war of independence, which freed 


them, advisers of Greece decided that the 


government most suitable to the tempera- 
ment of the people was a limited monarchy 
with a king chosen from one of the rulin 
houses of Europe. 

After much discussion, the throne was 
offered to Prince Otho, second son of Louis 
I, King of Bavaria. He became ruler ir 
January, 1833, but was not of age unt 
1835. The greatest difficulty with his reigr 
was that he was surrounded by Bavarian 
counselors who did not consider the Greeks 
fit to have a part in the government. King 
Otho himself was devoted to his adopted 
country and sincerely anxious to do what he 
could for it. He reigned for thirty years 
and during that time there was mucl 
French, English and Russian interference in 
Greece. 

In 1862, after revolutionary outbreaks ir 
Athens and elsewhere, King Otho was de- 
throned. The year that followed convinced 
everybody that Greece must have a king 
Eventually my father was offered the 
throne. Then an eighteen-year-old boy, he 
had to make a grave decision when the 
messengers from Greece came to Denmark 
and asked him to rule their distant country 
The job of being king is never an easy one, 
and to attempt to rule a land of which one 
knows not even the language takes a su- 
perior brand of courage 





His Foster Fatherland 


Besides, my father had chosen a career 
that would have allowed him to do exactly 
what he loved best. He intended to follow 
the sea. Indeed, he was at the Cadet 
School of Copenhagen when King Frederick 
VII sent for him to tell him that the Greeks 
had asked him to be their king. Father 
said he went away by himself after his 
elders had decided he ought to accept the 
offer and all alone gave up the cherished 
dream of taking ships to far-distant lands 
He decided that since his king and his 
father approved, he would accept the offer 
made by the Greeks. After that the Greek 
deputation, headed by Admiral Canaris, 
one of the heroes of the war of independ- 
ence, was received by King Frederick, and 
the throne of Greece was officially offered 
to and accepted by Prince William of Den- 
mark, who that day became King George I 
of the Hellenes. 

My father, looking, my grandmother al- 
ways declared, very tall and handsome and 
a good deal older and more serious than his 
years, attended this ceremony, wearing a 
Danish admiral’s uniform. All his life he 
loved to wear sailor’s garb, and his idea of a 
real holiday was a cruise on his yacht. 

The new king went to Greece in October, 
1863. He was determined to learn the lan- 
guage, and for the first four years of his 
reign did not leave the country at all. In- 
stead, he traveled about, meeting people of 
every class and finding out what they were 
like. 

He had brought several Danish advisers 
with him—among them, Count Sponeck, 
whom he did not, however, keep very long 
Count Sponeck was inclined, because of 
the new king’s youth, to be dictatorial, 
even patronizing, and my father soon saw 
that the Greeks resented him. 

My father considered that loyalty to 
Greece came before everything else. He 
would never allow anyone to criticize } 
ministers, and we were not permitted to 
talk politics at home. From the first, my 
father resolved not to mix in party matter 
To the day of his death he held to that reso- 
lution 

The people knew that he was fair 
minded and that he wanted nothing so much 
as their good. They loved him, but they 
were too restless, too fond of change and 
excitement, too ready to allow rumors to 
upset them, to be contented with anybody 
all the time. 

Yet I firmly believe that if they had 
been let alone, and if there had never bee 
any outside interference in their affairs, 


they would never have wavered in their 
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is VERYTHING you want in a bicycle solid bars of special steel, heat treated 4 

1g E included in one model—speed, com And what beauty! Five coats of special Iver % 

| A fort, good looks, solid strength, and full Johnson Blue enamel baked on, then hand FI 

| 4 equipment. Round two-cell battery tank, rubbed, with flashing DUCO white head R 
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12 pe stand. Fork is equipped with detach- a any SS 

= able truss, full nickeled. Motobike saddle, HANDSOME CATALOG FREE | 

re long Bulldog grips, sturdy rubber pedals, See, in actual colors, this and other Iver & 

|i oaster brake, and Ruby Reflector tail light Johnson models. Sizes for boys and girls, as 4 

Frame and fork made of high carbon well as for adults. Velocipedes and Junior os 

eamless steel tubing with tensile strength cycles for the smaller children. ASK FOR = 

of 99,000 pounds to the square inch. All FREE CATALOG “‘B.” oo 

vital parts drop forged for rugged and last- 4 

itg strength. Extra-easy pedaling is assured DEALERS Write at once direct to jo 
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AGE with average care. These MURRAY DE 
LUXE TIRES are the best it is possible to 
build regardless of cost. They last longer than 
the average owner keeps his car. NO MORE 
TIRE TROUBLE—NO MORE PUNCTURES. 

We have the highest rating in both Dun’s and 
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Your money back with return 
transportation charges, if not 
satisfied 100% after inspection. 
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WE PAY EXPRESS OR 
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If you prefer to buy 
from your dealer, 
send us his name. 
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Tires and Tubes 
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one year un- 
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guarantee. 


Murray Rubber Company 
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allegiance to the king they loved and to 
his descendants. 

In four years my father found out a good 
deal about the king business. He also 
learned to speak Greek and to understand 
when others spoke it. Throughout his life 
the latter accomplishment was one of his 
best and most useful. He was a good 
listener, if ever there was one, and he had a 
perfect genius for getting down into peo- 
ple’s minds and finding out what they 
really thought. 

In 1867 he went to Russia to find a bride. 
While he was away my grandfather’s 
brother, Prince Hans of Schleswig-Holstein, 
governed the country as regent. He 
learned to speak Greek quite well. 

My mother, not yet sixteen and very 
lovely, captivated the young visitor to the 
Russian court. Fortunately she was an 
entirely suitable bride for him and love 
could have its way. So they were married. 
When they entered Athens, mother was 
dressed in a little frock of blue and white, 
Greek colors, and the people were charmed 
with her youth and beauty. For weeks she 
was the favorite theme of conversation. 
Women laughed and sighed to hear that 
the shy pretty bride carried with her a 
large family of dolls, and the report that 
she had to be pulled out of hiding every 
time it was necessary for her to receive 
an official visitor made everybody tender 
toward her. My brother Constantine was 
born before she was seventeen. My father 
never gave up his own religion, but he re- 
spected that of his people, which was also 
that of my mother, and had all of us 
brought up in the Greek Orthodox faith. 

I hope I shall be forgiven for a small dis- 
play of hero worship in connection with my 
father. He wouldn’t have liked it at all, 


| for he scorned anything that savored of ex- 


cessive sentiment. Just the same, I can’t 
help wanting to show him to the world as I 
saw him. He had a will of his own and was 
not backward about asserting it, felt 
strongly and perhaps wrongly on many 
subjects and never hesitated to express 
himself. But he was so understanding, so 
genuine and so really kindly disposed to- 
ward his world, that it would have been 
difficult to know him as his sons did and 
not admire him extravagantly. Everybody 
always expected and got fair dealing from 
him. Nobody was ever afraid to appeal to 
him direct. 

In February, 1898, an attempt was made 


to assassinate my father. He was driving 
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in a carriage with my sister Minny when he 
was fired at six times. One bullet went 
through the coachman’s coat, another 
grazed the leg of the footman. The coach- 
man’s presence of mind saved the situation, 
for he whipped up his horses. The firing 
kept on. It was the work of two men who 
knelt with their rifles in the middle of the 
open road. 

My sister put up her glass to peer in- 
quisitively over the edge of the carriage. 
Father seized her by the back of the neck 
and held her down in the bottom of the 
vehicle with one hand, while with the other 
he angrily shock his stick at his assailants. 
I think there was never a time in his life 
that he knew what it was to be frightened 
for himself. 

Neither he nor my sister was injured and 
the would-be assassins were caught and 
executed. Apparently they were patriotic 
maniacs, determined to shoot the king be- 
cause the war of 1897 had gone badly. The 
only result of the attempt was to make the 
king more popular than ever in the coun- 
try. The people built a church upon the 
spot where the attempt was made on his 
life and great crowds gave thanks for his 
deliverance from death. My mother always 
kept the ring of harness through which the 
bullet had passed. 

I often saw my father sad, although he 
seldom talked of his worries and perplexi- 
ties. I think he was saddest of all in 1909, 
when a small revolution broke out and the 
other officers decided they didn’t want the 
sons of their king to hold responsible posi- 
tions in the army any longer. Accordingly 
they asked our father to sign a decree re- 
voking our commissions. To save him this 
humiliation, we all resigned. He was very 
unhappy about it, and in 1912 very much 
elated when the army asked us to come 
back with full honors and treated us a 
if the previous unpleasantness had never 
been. 

We had several homes in Greece. Father 
and those of us who were not yet married 
lived always in the big palace in Athens in 
winter. Our two country places were 
Tatoi, fifteen miles from Athens, and Mon 
Repos at Corfu. Tatoi was the home of our 
hearts. My father had bought it in 1871 
and we all adored it. It was the one home 
we had where there was no suggestion that 
our father was a king. 

Editor’s Note—This is the first of three articl 
»y Prince Christopher The second will appear in 
issue for May twenty-sixth 
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 alapeale Automatic Gas Heating ends a family’s slavery 
to the furnace room. All winter long the only effort re- 
quired to secure abundant, even warmth is the winding ofa 
good 8-day clock. A pup can do all of the furnace tending! 
All day long, without a finger lifted, the warmth of the 
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nace;no fuel deliveries; no fuel storage; no ashes nordirt;no 
odors; no disturbing noise of roaring flames. The basement 
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A PIPE as good all day long as 
the first smoke in the morning 

that’s something to think 
about! Here is one that will 
give you just that kind of en- 
joyment—all day, all week 
smoke it seldom or often. A 
Demuth Milano with the Hes- 
son Guard* is always the same 

always mellow. It is sweet 
from the start—because it 1s 
mechanically broken-in with 
real tobacco bv the special 
Demuth process. 

The Hesson Guard—exclusive 
Demuth feature—does away 
with the main cause of pipe 
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1¢ damage is done. 
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A rigid part of the stem fits 
tightly against the shoulder of 
the bowl. Moisture cannot con- 
dense in the shank to foul the 
smoke and annoy the smoker. 
Only untainted sweet smoke is 
drawn to the mouthpiece. 


You may have Demuth 
Milano Pipes with the Hesson 
Guard in either the highly pol- 
ished smooth finish or in the 
ripple finish, in a wide variety 
of shapes, each one different 
and distinctive. Wm. Demuth 
& Co., 230 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City; 173 West Madison 
Street, Chicago, Ill.; 216 Pine 
Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
Established 1862. 


* Patented 12/22/25 
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More Letters From a Self-Made 
Diplomat to His President 


(Continued from Page 4 


In the meantime he was just drifting 
along from bad to worse, till he had finally 
landed in the Morgan manger. Well, it 
seems like at heart you had always liked 
this fellow. While you had never been able 
to exactly help him, you always felt sorry 
for him, for you knew that given a chance 
he was really above his surroundings. 
Morgan’s had kinder picked him up to add 
a little tone of respectability to their Klan 
at a time when they needed character more 
than interest. 

So you decided that here was a chance to 
pull him out of this bog hole of Bonds, this 
stench of Stocks, this incense of Interest, 
this lather of Loans, and redeem him back 
to us where addition of figures is still in its 
infancy. You even decided to get him out 
of this sordid financial state and send him 
to Mexico. Well, asking a man to go to 
Mexico at that time in the interests of the 
United States was just like saying, ‘‘ Your 
tumbler of Carbolic acid is ready, Sir. 
Would you like water with it?” 

Well, everybody thought when they read 


| you had asked him to go that you were still 


sore at him for getting all those votes that 
time. But understanding you like Butler 
and I do, why, I knew about how you 
figured it. 

You just said: “‘I wonder if we tried 
using kindness and common sense would it 
do any good, or would it be such a novelty 
that Mexico would think we were kidding 
‘em?” 

That’s when I think your thoughts hit 
on Morrow. You thought here is a fellow 
that will understand a race of people even if 
they all don’t wear knee breeches and talk 
of their Golf scores. Well, Iam not kidding 
you when I tell you you was inspired. You 
hit on him when nobody else was thinking 
about him, and here there was a couple of 
hundred so-called Diplomats laying off that 
would have even been willing to go to Haiti. 
We knew, as I said before, about him being 
with Morgan. We also knew that Amherst 
had just whetted his appetite for an educa- 
tion. 

Well, if you remember, when you ap- 
pointed him he gave up his job with Mor- 
gan. Well, that made a hit with everybody, 
for it showed that he didn’t have the least 
inkling of a Politician in him. For it’s not 
necessary or even customary to give up a 
side line when taking on any kind of Gov- 
ernment work. It’s generally understood 
that you won’t do enough for the Govern- 
ment that it will interfere with any regular 
employment you have. But then he showed 
that he was going to take this business seri- 
ous, and give up some important money to 
do it. He left Morgan flat, when Morgan 
had nothing but a secured mortgage on the 
World at 7 per cent. 


The Fateful Summons 


But I must get back to myself and tell 
you how I got down there. I was sitting 
around Beverly Hills waiting for another 
screen wedding between old-timers, when 
your mental message of telepathy come. 
So I just lit right out. I went down to the 
Mexican Consul to get a passport, for I re- 
membered what a time I had had getting 
out of this country the other time. You 
remember they like to held me up because 
nobody was with me that had witnessed 
my birth. Well, my birth was not of such 
international importance to the Mexican 
Government, and they also dident charge 
me for the passport. England and France 
and us too—we all charge ten dollars or 
more to give you the privilege of seeing 
them or us. That’s more than you would 
pay to see Ziegfeld’s girls. 

Well, you see, Mexico don’t charge you 
to go to see their country. There is just 
lots of little things like this I will tell you 
about as I go along where they are primi- 
tive. I went around by the way of Laredo, 


Texas, for I had heard Morrow went that 
way, and what was good enough for one of 
J. P’s Boys was good enough for me. 

Well, of course, on account of the friendly 
way our Newspapers have of mentioning 
all the robberies and banditry that they 
can hear of in Mexico, on account of being 
nothing of that nature here at home, why, 
I thought it wouldent be official for a train 
to go in there unless everyone on it was 
killed and robbed at least once. So I begir 
to get leery the night I left San Antonio for 
Laredo, where I was to arrive the next 
morning, staying on this same car and go- 
ing straight through to Mexico City. Well, 
I was dreaming about bandits and ransoms 
and backs up to walls and all that, and 
finally I heard a pounding at my drawing- 
room door. 

I says to myself, ‘‘ Well, that’s them and 
they got me.”” I was scared about stiff. I 
heard some fellows talking Spanish outside 
my window. They kept knocking on th 
door, and finally I heard my name: ‘I 
Rogers in here?” 

I thought, “My Lord, they even know 
the name! I am a goner!” 


The Ranger Gets His Man 

I was afraid if I dident open it they 
would shoot it open, so I did. Well, thers 
stood some pretty tough-looking Hombres, 
but they spoke English, or what they 
thought was. They wanted to know if | 
was Will Rogers—that they were after m« 
I could see the wife trying to raise the ran- 
som money. I had always said a man had 
no business in another country if he dident 
take his own chances going there, and that 
he shouldent put up a holler for his govern- 
ment to protect him. 

So I says, ‘‘Here is where you are going 
to need some protection yourself.” 

I turned on the lights, and they looked 
worse in the light than they had sounded 
in the dark. It was still dark outside, and 
I had no idea what time of night it was. 

I thought, “Well, I have always read 
they don’t shoot ’em till daylight, any- 
way.” 

The nearest one had on a big belt and 
silver-mounted pistols: ‘‘We are looking 
for you.”’ 

“IT thought you must be, to have found 
me away down here in Mexico.”’ 

I had read and answered questions about 
what books to take with you if you were 
going on a desert Island all alone. But I 
had never read any instructions what to do 
if you have got only perhaps an hour to 
live. Books and things always instruct you 
in the wrong things. I had read that they 
died mighty brave in Mexico. But I wasent 
a native. I started to dress, but I was step- 
ping into my shirt and trying to pull my 
pants on over my head. 

Then one of them thought they better 
announce who they were: “This is the 
mayor of Laredo, Texas, and a bunch of 
the town’s prominent citizens, including the 
Captain of the Texas Rangers.”’ [He wa 
the Guy I had seen with the big gun.] ‘* W« 
come down to take you to breakfast.” 

Well, readers, if ever the Governor sent a 
man with a reprieve, he did so with that an- 
nouncement. If they had been Mexican 
Bandits they would never have had to shoot 
me. I would have just died of fright right 
on their hands and saved them any homi- 
cidal trouble. 

I said, ‘‘ Well, how did you fellows get 
into Mexico?” 

“Mexico! This is Texas. You havent 
gone into Mexico yet. Your train don’t 
leave from over the river on the Mexican 
side till eleven o’clock. It’s only six now.” 

Well, I dident know whether they were 
or not. I knew they were Americans, but I 
wasent sure about them being prominent 
Citizens. I have watched these Commit- 
tees that meet trains to welcome guests, 
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and they are generally the ones chosen 
because they have silk hats and striped 
pants. These dident have on the regulatior 
regalia. They were just a bunch that had 
stayed up all night in a poker game and 
happened to be going home when the trair 
come in. There was a Mayor and some 
bankers among ‘em, but that meant noth- 
ing as far as social standing went. 

Well, they were a fine bunch, even if they 
were masking under an assumed name. We 
went down to a nice up-to-date Hotel, had 
a good breakfast, talked a lot of politics 
They seemed tickled when I told ’em that 
the Democrats had finally decided to have 
another go at the cup. They were like Sir 
Thomas Lipton—they believed if they got 
a good wind they could some day cruise in 
I nominated Dan Moody for Vice Presi- 
dent. 

Well, soon as we eat all they would bring, 
and got the two parties straightened out, 
why, we pulled the old Rotary stunt of 
going out in a machine to see the town. I 
thought at first that I could have stood 
where I was and looked at it. But after I 
got out a ways, why, I saw that I was 
wrong. 

The town of Laredo is a real thriving 
up-to-date little city. The only thing I 
was disappointed in was the river. I had 
seen the Rio Grande further up, and I 
looked for it to be pretty big away down 
there. But the further it went it looked 
like the smaller it got. I found out after- 
ward what made it. It’s the Americans 
taking all the water out of it. It’s a good 
thing the Mexicans don't want to use their 
share, for if they did they would have to 
cross the river to get it. 

Laredo on the Mexican side was a mighty 
good-looking town itself. There was about 
a four or five story brewery on their bank of 
the river that give them just about as 
envious a looking sky line as a town could 
wish. Then they had a place on our side 
where they used to watch the Revolution- 
ary battles across the river, when some 
overambitious bandit would decide he 
would like to have the brewery. Then the 
Americans would rush down to the river to 
see the battle, watch them shoot each other, 
then go home and condemn the Mexicans 
for being so cruel-hearted as to sit and 
watch a Bullfight. 

Then we drove down the river, and do 
you know what the rascals had the nerve to 
show a Californian? Why, orange trees 
miles and miles of ‘em! Where did this 
cattle and Burro raising State come in to be 
butting in on our National commodity? 





The Border Towns 


Then what do you think they had — hun- 
dreds of acres of them? Onions! I am not 
kidding you. There was enough in one field 
to change the breath of North America. I 
never had any idea that anyone took Onion 
raising serious. I just thought when every- 
body got through planting their garden, if 
they had more room left over they put in 
I had no idea anybody made 
it a business. But with this Laredo the 
odor of a growing Onion was fragrance to 
their nostrils. It’s what Machine-gun fire 
is toa Chicagoan; what Tom Heflin’s voice 
is to a Klan sheet and pillow slip. 

But here was the great Southwest Texas, 
where if a man dident come in to the ranch 
at night dragging a lobo wolf or a mountain 
lion on the end of his lariat, we had always 
been led to believe he was a sissy. Here 
they was out day-herding onions! You can 
never tell what a great State will come to. 

Well, like all Mexican-border towns, 
they get along great with the other side 
Both sides of the line, or river, understand 
each other and get on fine. Our only 
trouble with Mexico is caused by people 
that never saw it. Laredo, Nogales, El 
Paso, Brownsville and all the rest of them, 
they could go along forever aad never have 
a word’s difference. It’s always the guy 
from New York or Chicago that has the 
grievance. And here's a tip for you, Calvin: 
When you are appointing one of these com- 
missions some time to deal with them over 
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some problem, appoint some of these fel- 
lows on the border that know oth sides’ 
angle 

Well, this Mayor and these Banke that 
was still disguised as prominent Citizens, 
took me over on the Mex le, where | 
was to catch my train again The Mexican 
customs are very nice, and dont want to 
put you to ar more t bie 

rl€ But tney are ery t t i it 
Liquo They used to, be re | 
this country, have no trouble, because bot}! 
sides of the river had pract the é 
stuff. But now we are making 
of which nobody don’t seem to be able to 
get al yd of the re pe | tu 1 A t 
they have to keep out of Mex ) It the 
stuff that causes all the uprisings. They 
have a native drink there called Mesca 
Te ju la, that they use to think was prett 
Bravo; but since we got to smugg¢ 
our concoction, why, they ist use these 
two Mexican drinks as a chaser. Our Boot- 


leggers guarantee a Revolution in ever 
bottle. A half case will make you a General 
and a whole case you believe you are 
President. 


A Great Disappointment 


But when I told them I dident have any, 
why, they dident search me at all. They 
are the funniest custom officers. They seem 
to believe you. They are not a bit like 
some of ours in New York. These take it 
for granted that you are not smuggling in 
anything, while the N. Y. ones believe 
everybody is, until they find that you are 
not; and that makes 'em think they have 
made a mistake and they start all over 
again. 

It is a very nice train—has a couple of 
Pullmans that go clear through from San 
Antonio to Mexico City. They are regular 
Pullman sleepers leased from the Pullman 
Company. There is a Club and Buffet car, 
where you get your meals. The waiter 





speak English, so there is no need to start 
trying your Spanish yet. You leave Laredo 
at eleven that day and reach Mexico City 
the next night at eight o’clock. You are or 
a day and a half and one night. There 
not much to see after you leave It’ 
mostly level and nothing but mesquite 
brush. Nature so provided that the worst 
part of Mexico joins us. If it hadent been, 
we would have taken any good part long 
ago. That night I don’t know what kind of 
country we passed through, but I suppos¢e 
it was the most beautiful part of Mexico, 
for if you ever talk with a native of ar 
country where you have spent a night and 
day on the train, he will always say, ‘Ol 
It was during the night 
you passed through the loveliest country. 
What you saw in the day was our poorest.” 
I guess we hit some pretty stuff that 


it’s too bad 


night. I dident look out much 
leery of the Bandits. I knew how sore a 
bandit got when he held anyone up and 
they dident have | 
Every time the train stopped I would wait 
for the shots and groans 

I had made my will and looked over the 





enough to st 


nsurance papers to see 


I they < ered 
foreign countries. All this was due to the 
bandit tales you read in our papers If 


they are short of a couple of local murder 





and a robbery at home that morning, tl 
can always fill in the three columns wit! 
some ry holdup in Mexico. O 
it’s a ia paper they put iv 
Frost in Florida Kills all the Citru 

it’s in Florida they can get a couple of 


columns with Snow in California Freeze 
Tourist to death 


Well, I was kinder disappointed w 


daylight come and nobody had r t 
train I felt like suing the Amer n News- 
papers for advertising something that I 


dident get. 
While I am just a sitting here looking 


out the window, I just wonder what you- 
all are doing up around the old Capitol. I 
ean see the Senators and Congressmer 
with their knapsacks, ready to carry out 
Andy’s hard-earned savings. 1 understand 
he told them he had saved 225 million f 
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’em, and they think he is holding out on 
’em. They want to split 300 million. So it 


| looks like a fellow don’t get much credit for 


| onto the horns; 


| here say, 


saving anything, for the more he saves, the 
more they think he ought to save. 

But I can’t be studying about you and 
that gang. I got to tell you about this 
sister Republic of ours. You see a lot of 
Ox teams, only they have the yoke fastened 
we fasten them onto the 
necks. 

I can just hear Americans coming down 
“Oh, isn’t this a primitive coun- 
try! Look at them still working oxen! 
You would think they would havea tractor.” 

Well, it might strike them as being sorter 
primitive. But to you and me, Cal, it ain’t 
so primitive. The last oxen I remember 
seeing was right up there in the edge of 
Plymouth, Vermont, last summer—in fact 
on your farm. So Oxen don’t seem to have 
been any great drawback when we needed 
a President and an Attorney General; for 
ain’t Sargent right out of that Gee-and- 
Haw neighborhood too? 

Burros—lots of Burros. 
many horses along here. Everybody is 
either riding ordriving a Burro. (You know 
what a Burro is, don’t you? It’sa little old 
kind of a mule; it’s not a piece of furniture. 
That’s spelled Beaureaux.) And the loads 
they can carry! Here is one with two big 
baskets, one swung on either side. I bet 
you could put a full-grown barrel in either 
basket. Then the man is riding up on top 
of that. His feet stick straight out along 
the Burro’s neck. Here is a whole pack 
train of them, packed with mesquite roots 
for wood. It looks like a cord of wood on 
each one. 

Oh, get this! Here is a street car come to 
meet the train. It runs on a track and has 
mules, not Burros, hitched to it. They are 
taking them off one end and hitching them 
on the other. They don’t have to turn the 
car around, and the driver conducts, when 
he is not conducting the Mules. The people 
are getting in the little street car to go up 
to the Pueblo. It hasent been so long since 
we had ’em, and I always wanted to drive 
one, only we used horses. 


You don’t see 


Ten Minutes for Refreshments 


Got out just now and walked up along 
the station platform along by the day 
coaches. They are just packed. It looks 
like half of Mexico is in those coaches and 
the other half come to the train to sell "em 
something to eat. They must just wait till 
they get on a train to start eating. They 
have every kind of eatable in the world to 
sell. All kinds of candies and sweets, and 
at this particular town they have a kind of 
a candy that is like a very thick sirup. It’s 
in boxes and is considered quite a delicacy 
all over Mexico. 

Here is a bunch of soldiers going to get 
on the train. A lot of them have a stick 
with green-looking lemons stuck on it like 
a string of fish. Sucking on a green lemon 
would just about make me want to get into 
the heat of a good revolution. Here's little 
carved wood furniture and little wooden 
dolls to sell. 

A great thing that seems to sell pretty 
pronto is just sticks of sugar cane that they 
just eat like a long stick of candy. Every 
station has an old deformed-legged beggar, 
a meek-looking old man that drags himself 
along. Every one looks like they are over 
a hundred years old. 

Men meet and embrace like women. 
They don’t kiss, but they give what is 
called the Embrazo—a term of great affec- 
tion. They embrace and pat each other’s 
backs. With us, if one fellow pats us on our 
back, our chest is stuck out so far we 
couldent reach out and pat him on his. 
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Here is a young girl whipping her dog. 
He run under the train and she thought 
he was going to get run over. She sure is 
working on him. 

Every town, no matter how little, has 
one or more big churches, their steeples 
rising high above the other buildings. 

We are winding our way down along a 
stream, with big old Cottonwood and Pep- 
per trees around the little Dobie—sod 
houses. Pretty near every man you see 
has his blanket over his arm. They don’t 
have to go to a whole lot of trouble to go 
to bed. 

Here they are plowing with forked sticks 
as plows, like Bible days. Then we run into 
a town and there is up-to-date American 
Autos, and the young girls all with bobbed 
hair and lips painted. 

It’s a great country of contrasts. Goats 
you see lots and lots of Goats. They use 
them for the milk. Every little hut has a 
goat staked out in the grass some place 
near. Here is a big band of them herded by 
alittle boy. He hasastick. It looks like a 
staff, and one of those early Biblical pic- 
tures of the shepherd boy. 


Quaint Mexicana 


The thing that strikes me is that we go 
away over to Europe and prow! all around 
hunting for odd and different things, and 
here they are at our very doorstep. I was 
all around Spain and Italy, Russia, Holland, 
Switzerland, and all of them, and there is 
more quaintness and different things to see 
here than I saw in the whole of Europe. 
They are building roads now, too, so when 
the American Tourists do start they won’t 
haye room to put ’em. 

Every Mexican woman has a shawl over 
her head, and if it’s early in the morning, 
when it’s kinder chilly, why, the men have 
theirs wrapped all around their head. They 
seem to figure if they can just keep their 
heads warm it don’t matter about the 
rest of them 

Here is another big band of goats and a 
woman is herding them. She is standing 
up. If aman was herding them he would 
be sitting down in the shade of a mesquite 
bush. They have more odd-colored goats 
every color in the rainbow, striped ones, 
spotted ones. 

Here is a pack train of burros with big 
rocks weighing a hundred or more pounds 
each—and some of them have several on 
them. Oh, I savvy now! It's from the 
mines. It’s Ore being brought down to a 
smelter to be melted up. There must be 
fifty of them. A Burro and a Ford is two 
things you can’t seem to overload. 

Cactus—some of the oddest shapes you 
ever saw. The fences are all made of rock 
or of cactus that is planted in a row. Every 
woman looks like she is leading or carrying 
a baby, some of them Indian-fashion on 
their backs. 

All the women seem to wear black. 
There can’t be that much mourning in the 
country for dead husbands. Why, even up 
home, if women wore mourning for di- 
vorced husbands there wouldent be this 
much black. 

Here is the women down at the creek 
washing clothes on the rocks. They look 
like they make a kind of a picnic out of it. 
They all got their families and you can’t 
hardly tell whether it’s a washing or a camp 
meeting. The bushes are all full of clothes 
drying. 

Oh, here goes an old-time stagecoach 
pulled by four mules! It’s not quite as big 
as our old ones, but it sure is just like them. 

Here is a couple of kids got a goat roped 
and the woman is trying to milk it. That 
old goat sure is wild. 

Continued on Page 198 
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Jor Men 


(Confidential ) 


As a member of that great fraternity of 
husbands, fathers, brothers, sons, you know 
the baffling problem of the gift. Each year 
it rises to face you as sweet girl graduates 
step out from school and brides step up 
to the altar. And wives, too, have birth- 
days and anniversaries that are treacher- 
ous to forget. 

But now, for this year at least, it is all 
settled. When Singer created the New Elec- 
tric, when Singer took a time-honored sew- 
ing machine and made of it a thing of 
beauty, the most practical of gift selections 


became a token of good taste. For here is 


The New 


SINGER 





Aa 


a piece of fine furniture, for the new home 
or the old. that holds within a cabinet of 
graceful charm a machine of such magic 
ease of operation that all thought of sew- 
ing as a task is swept away forever. 
Perhaps you have a daughter just on the 
threshold of the responsibilities of family 
life. If so, nothing you could choose for 
her could be a more lasting evidence of 
thoughtfulness than this—a modern Singer 
that will inspire in her a love for sewing, 
a useful. practical, long remembered gift 
that will be treasured through the years. 


’r perhaps a day is approaching when 


you would like to surprise your wife or 


mother with the sort of remembrance that 
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will give her vears of happy afternoons at 
home. For her. replacing a faithful old 
family machine with this perfect modern 
Electric will make all her sewime a pov. 
The Library Table model shown abovs 
is only one of six new Singer Electrics. 
among them beautiful cabinet machines 
and compact convenient portables. All ar 
silent, swift, easy to operate. Hidden power. 
under perfect control. does all the work. 
lf you or your family have not discovered 
the modern Singer Electris stop at the 
nearest Singer Shop and see one of these 
tempting new models yours lf. Or let the 
Singer man bring a machine to your home 


and «ive an interesting demonstration 


JELECTRIC 


’ Sold only by the Singer Sewing Machine Company. Shops and salesmen in ) SZWTI2 O Machines 


| every community. Easy payments. Liberal allowance for peoren sent machine. 
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| UFFALO is the largest city nearest to three- 

fourths of Canada’s industrial population. This 
population gives the United States the bulk of our 
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all the express business, to and from Canada, three- 
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W... your plant at Buffalo, you can have a 
branch factory in Canada only 3'2 minutes 


Under preferential rates, such branches can 
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Buffalo’s advantages of inexpensive power, steady 
labor and extensive transportation facilities also ap- 


ply to Canadian communities across the river. 
Investigate Buffalo + + + Visit Buffalo 


WITH all its other advantages, Buffalo has finan- 
The Marine, 


organized in 1850, 1s closely linked up with the pros- 


cial institutions of the first order. 


perity of Buffalo. More than 225 million dollars of 
Marine at the service of Buffalo's 
industries. 
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The question of saving money is up again in the MacNulty 
family. Last night they were at the family accounts long 
after the children had turned off the radio. 

Lucille does not get the roadster. Mrs. Mac loses out on the 
fur coat. The living-room will not be redecorated this year. 
And the new electric refrigerator is put 
back a season, too. Will they hold to this 
Spartan schedule? Heavens, NO! They even 


overlooked the fundamental point in the 


whole discussion—money is saved by shrewd Company. Any of these 


may be obtained without cost through your 


buying and not by going without the things 


on the regular mailing 


that make life interesting. direct to S. D. Warren Company, 101 Milk 


But Mrs. Read, across the way, has found 
that out. Mrs. Read studies the printed pieces 
that come in the mails. Before she sets out 


to buy, she is fully informed on the exact 





TO MERCHANTS, MANUFACTURERS, 
PRINTERS, AND BUYERS OF PRINTING 


A number of books dealing with different phases 
of the use of direct advertising and printed 
pieces have been prepared by S. D. Warren 


>ooks that you require 


printer. Write to him, asking that you be put 
ist for them. Or write 


Street, Boston, Massachusetts 











hy can't we save some moncy?" 


Mrs. Read knows how to cut grocery bills by adding variety 
to simple foods and left-overs. A booklet told her 

Mrs. Read re-dressed her living-room with an inexpensive 
wall paper, a lacquer brush, and a few yards of cretonne. A 
booklet offered by a wall paper advertisement described just 
how good decorators set about it 

Mrs, Read knows how to dye a georgette 
blouse to an even tone, how to wash a sweater 
to prevent shrinking, and a dozen other tricks 
of the wash-basin. A brochure packed with 
the package of soap flakes told her. Mrs. Read 
is on the mailing list of the cosmetic manu 
facturers, the home furnishing companies, the 
fabric people. Not all the literature they send 
her is worth careful reading. But most of it is; 


particularly the printed pieces that come to 


difference in the products that the salesgirl This mark 1 —s : printers to identify her on good paper. Mrs. Read has found that 
‘ . roductions on Warren's paper. / apers are tested al ; = : ; 
puts before her. for qualities required in printing, folding and binding good printing makes her dollar go further 


Mrs. Read seems to have found the secret 





WARREN’S STANDARD PRINTING PAPERS {better paper ~ better printing} 
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That tsa well-built house! 


It is rust-proof throughout. Anaconda 





Metals will save the owners 


$62 yearly in upkeep. 


Well-built houses nowadays have water pipes 
of rust-proof Anaconda Brass. That means 

a tree flow of pure, clean water, always, 
it the turn of a tap. No costly leaks to soak 
through ceilings, to damage furniture, to 
upset the house 


Spring brings no worries and no repair bills 
if your leaders, gutters and flashings are of 
(Anaconda Copper. They will last indefinitely 
No mysterious leaks—no rotted wood—no 
unsightly streaks of rust 


Screens of rust-proof Anaconda Bronze will 
not sag, bulge or develop fly-inviting holes 
Up in the Spring 


serve faithfully for veers 


down in the Fall—they 


Thousands are building these Anaconda life- 


time economies into new homes and de- 


manding them when they buy. Thousands 
more are replacing rusted metals with 1m- 
perishable Anaconda metals. The first cost 


is the only cost with Anaconda 


Send for free booklet on the advantages of 
rust-proofing with Anaconda Copper, Brass 
ind Bronze, the metals that cannot rust 














Solid Brass or Bronze | 
Hardware retains its 
beauty indefinitely 


Hot water is highly 
corrosive. A copper 
boiler cannot rust 


Bronze Screen Cloth 
rust-proot and strong 
sts indetinitely 


ANACONDA COPPER 


BRASS *°* BRONZE 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 


al Offices: Wat Connecticut 


ASC § 1 me a copy of booklet “Rust proofed” 


EVENING POST 


(Continued from Page 194) 

Here is the town of Quaretario, or some- 
thing like that. Anyhow, it’s the town 
where they killed Maximilian. He is the 
fellow that Napoleon III sent over to rule 
this country. He couldent come himself. 
I guess him picking somebody to send over 
here is kinder like your job, Mr. President, 
trying to pick somebody to go and run the 
Philipe. I thought we was going to give ’em 
up soon as they was ready for independ- 


| ence. How can you tell when anybody is 


ready for independence? Can’t judge by us. 

Here they are trying to sell Opals. The 
Opal mines are near here somewhere, so the 
Porter says. I get all my news from him. 
He is my Massachusetts Butler; he digs up 
all the news for me. 

After I left home I got a wire from Mr. 
Robinson, President Calles’ American son- 


| in-law, asking me to join the President’s 


special train that is coming back up this 
way on a tour. I told him I sure would 
join him. SoI guess I won’t any more than 
get into Mexico City tonight than I will 
have to go right out. Morrow is going with 
him too. So I will see that Morrow looks 
after our interests on the trip. 

We are climbing now, because Mexico 
City is away up on a kind of a high Plateau. 
I always thought the place must be hot. 
But they say it is cool the year round. It’s 
getting late in the evening, and we see the 
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women or little boys driving the cattle or 
goats home at night. They pen them in cor- 
rals near the houses. There is a little bit of 
boy with his dog driving in some big old 
oxen. What a cow-puncher he will be if 
they ever give him a horse! Here is a very 
pretty woman riding a burro and sitting 
sidewise. 

We are passing over a bridge with a 
stream and some women are bathing. Oh, 
you Russia! But these are very modest 
about it. 

Here is another Station. Oh, what 
beautiful drawn work the women are sell 
ing! They do make beautiful things dow 
here. It’s getting dark. We can't see any- 
thing else till we get into the city. I am 
awful anxious to see this Presidential train 
You know, I never saw one in my life. I 
read a lot about yours when you was going 
to the Black Hills to pacify the farmer last 
summer, but I dident get to see it. I re- 
member about you taking Rebecca the pet 
Coon out there. I just got to thinking, 
mebbe that’s what I will be on this trip. 

Yours for information you can’t get 
through a Diplomat, WILL. 


P.S. Don’t worry about me down here. 
I have already announced publically to the 
World that I am not a Candidate for a 
thing. Don’t let the boys take everything 
that Mellon has saved. 
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! | On and Off “wan Instant! Slip into them . . an easy pulland the garments 
| 


are fastened in a second, Completely fastened—without gaps. (nother easy pull a> quickly till- 


fastens them. No buttons. no hooks. no buckles to detain or annoy vou... Free from faults 





= unaffected by laundering—stranger to rust—the original Talon Fastener always works. 
= 


ray ss ° . 

Phe Talon —the original slide - fastener... Ve: vaton Pastenes 
is the same dependable slide-fastener you've always known. It’s popular on sweaters, overalls 
and work shirts. Smart luggage comes equipped with it—golf bags. spats and wallets. You've 
also seen or used the Talon Fastener on Goodrich Zipper Boots and Locktite tobacco 
pouches. It is rapidly replacing buttons, hooks and eyes: snaps and laces: straps and buckles 
on countless items of apparel and equipment. You can identify the Talon, the 


original slide-fastener, by the word “Hookless” or “Talon” stamped on the pull. 


Write us. the original manufacturers, for names of companies making articles fitted with the Talon Fastener 
HOOKLESS FASTENER COMPANY, MEADVILLE, PENNSYLVANIA 
cHicaco: 14 E. Jackson Blvd. NEW YORK crry: 393 Seventh Avenue 


OOK LESS 


“TALON ° 


REG.U.S. PAT. OFF. 








Sweater and tobacco pouch, gloves and hi-cut boots, 


; showing application of the Talon Fastener F A MS T E N E R 
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Our over-refined diet deprives our gums of the exercise and stimulation they need so much 


Modern food... so soft, so rich ... 


threatens the health of our teeth and gums 


OOKING, once a plain and homely art, has 

changed. It has lost its old simplicity. 
Chefs have set the style, and our wives and host- 
esses have followed it. An abundance of de- 
licious things to eat, daintily prepared and appe- 
tizingly served—these, modern taste demands, 
and gets. 

But these soft foods of today—these tender 
cuts of meat, these creamed vegetables, entrées, 
and fluffy puddings—they have no power to give 
to our gums the stimulation that should keep 
them constantly nourished by a brisk flow of 
fresh blood within their walls. Gums become 
tender—they bleed. All too often “pink tooth 


brush” gives its warning that more serious, 


more stubborn troubles may be close at hand. 
Fortunately the dental profession 
offers a simple remedy for this diffi- 


culty. They recommend massage—a 


BRISTOL- MYERS CO., Dept. P-58, 73 West Street, New York, N. Y 
Kindly s ¢ ¢ of IPANA TOOTH PASTE. Enclosed is a two- 
it Stamp to cover 5 e cost of packing and mailing 
Name 


Addr 


gentle frictionizing of the gum surfaces with the 
brush while brushing the teeth, or with the 
fingertips after each twice-daily brushing. 


How Ipana aids massage in restoring 
the gums to health 


And thousands of dentists order their patients 
to use Ipana Tooth Paste for both the massage 
and the regular brushing. For Ipana contains 
ziratol, an antiseptic and hemostatic well known 
to the profession for its value in toning gums and 
in strengthening weak, undernourished tissue. 

Ipana’s power to promote gum health is one 
of the important reasons for the hearty profes- 
sional support it has enjoyed from the day of its 


introduction. In fact, the recommendations of 


IPANA Tooth Paste 


dentists are chiefly responsible for the nation- 
wide success Ipana has made. 

The first time you use Ipana you will like its 
clean taste, its delicious flavor, and you will 
quickly see how much whiter and brighter it 
makes your teeth. The ten-day sample the cou- 


pon brings will prove these things. 


The full-size tube makes the better test 
of Ipana Tooth Paste 


But a fairer way to test Ipana is to get a regular 
tube at the drug store and use it faithfully, twice 
a day, for one full month. Then examine your 
gums. See how much healthier in color, how 
much firmer to the touch they have become. Then 
you may know that they are more resistant to 
disease and infection than ever be- 
fore—and that you have found the 


tooth paste you want to use for life! 





WS Let the gift be worthy 
: of the “best girl” you ever had 


; Mother's Day, Sunday, May 13th 


Ud 








This is the world-famous 

Sampler specially wrap- 

ped for Mother's Day 
giving. 


oy 


ampler 


 _ _ 
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The Sampler is expressive of the qualities that most appeal to 


mothers. Inner character and goodness. Outward charm and refine- 
ment. A gentle whisper from bygone days in the quaintness of its 
“dress”. Yet thoroughly modern in the variety of its sweets and the 


skill with which they are made. 


Yes, genuine things are most acceptable to Mother. And she will 


recognize in the Sampler your desire to express a real atfecti 


Many will prefer to give the Sampler in its special Mother’s Day 
wrap, with Lincoln's famous tribute, or other appropriate sentiments 
cross-stitched in the design. The Whitman Agency near you prol 
ably the leading drug store—will attend to all details of mailing or 
delivery for you. 

Stephen F. Whitman & Son, Inc., I I U.S.A 
New York Chicago San Francisc ( 
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Pretty leeth 


a socal asset 
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Read how Miss Marjorie Sidney 
has kept her teeth sound and lovely 


for 14 years, 


with the daily use of 


this one cleansing dental cream 


AJ] O wonder men pay trib- 
ute toa smile like this. 
Brilliant ... flashing ... 
glorified by lovely teeth 
since childhood days. 
For 14 years Miss 
Marjorie Sidney has used 
but one dental cream ans 


Miss Sidney when she 
and today her teeth are fo siirted using Coleate’s ™ 


more beautiful than ever. 

They flash a clear message to you 
and everyone else anxious to keep teeth 
healthy and attractive for years to come. 

She gives much of the credit to 
Colgate’s. “A daily cleansing with this 
famous dental cream... and a trip 
to the dentist every six months”— 
that’s her secret. 


Not an unusual record 


In this country, and in foreign coun- 
tries the world over, you will find thou- 
sands and thousands of men and women 
who began using Colgate’s ten, fifteen, 
even twenty 
teeth today are exceptionally sound and 
beautiful. 

Many of these people are grateful 
enough to write to us. Some send their 
photographs also. Each day the post- 
man brings a few more letters to add 
to an already bulging file. 

Many of these letters are from users 
who have brushed with Colgate’s for at 


years ago, and whose 


least a decade. 
We could fill the pages of this publi- 


cation with quotations from them—sin- 


cere, unsolicited re- 
ports from people 
proud of the soundness 
and attractiveness of 
their teeth. 

There is nothing mys- 
terious about these en- 
viable results. 

The men and women 
fortunate enough to se- 
cure them did nothing that you 
cannot easily do yourself. ; 

They visited their dentists for 
periodic inspections. And they 
used Colgate s. 

Choose your dentifrice on the 
basis of results. Follow the lead of 
those who have already kept their L 
teeth sound for years. 

Simply adopt for your own use 
the dentifrice most popular among 
people with well-preserved teeth. 


Made specifically to clean teeth 


You see, Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream 
stands apart from most dentifrices. It 


A smile that men admire! That's the kind Miss Sidney bas, 


and it's won ber a host of loyal friends 


is expressly and scientifically made to 
get teeth clean. 

With Colgate’s, cleaning is not a side 
issue, or an added feature . . . it is the 
main thing. 

Naturally, no dentifrice that you 
have ever used will clean your teeth 
more thoroughly. And, mark you, this 
supremely efficient cleansing is the basis 
of beautiful and long-lived teeth. 

On the one hand you have Colgate’s, 
the chief feature of which is thor- 


V 
Colgate & Co., Dept. 200-E, 595 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
Please send me a Free sample of Ribbon Dental Cream. 


Name 





Address 


CLEAN 


Years ago we set out to make the best 
dentifrice possible. We interviewed 
leading dental authorities. They told 
us that the one thing a dentifrice 
should do is to clean teeth. We then 
produced Ribbon Dental (Cream— 
designing it to do that one thing 
superlatively well. It is not medi- 
cated, because all experiments in the 
meantime have sustained the origi- 
nal principle that cleansing 1s the only 
thing a dentifrice can properly do 


Te. eee ee 


ough cleansing. On the 
other you have the fact 
that countless people who 
have used Colgate’s for 
years now have teeth that 
are exceptionally fine, 
sound and healthy. 

So don’t you agree that 
here is the best dental 
cream you can employ? 

In such a vital matter as 

the care of your teeth, 

| could there be any safer 

guide than the actual ex- 

perience of thousands of 
people like yourself? 

Also, wouldn't it be an 
satisfaction to know that the dentifrice 
you were using was the one which 


dentists recommend most frequently? 


immense 


At your druggist’s 


So, for lovely teeth . . . for teeth that 
make your smile the social and busi- 
ness asset that it should be . . . ask your 
druggist today for Colgate’s. Or, if you 
prefer, let us send you a sample to try. 

Just jot your name and address on 
the coupon at the left and we will 
gladly mail you a trial tube of Colgate’s 
to test in your own home. 





